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PKKFACE 


The lectures embodied in the present volume 
were delivered by me to the Calcutta University 
so far hack as the year 1915. 

Since that time I came in possession of a 
large mass of material which necessitated a 
thorough revision of the lectures—but as I had 
not then sufficient spare time at my command, 
their publication was kept in abeyance all this 
while. It was about W^middle of the last year 
when I took up the work ag in and not only 
revised the lecturls in a thorough manner, but 
in some cases addec^ supplementary notes to make 
them up-to-date. chapter on the 


in some cases addecran| 
them up-to-date, pi 
Karcha of Govindadf 
kind. 

When bandit t&wjf 


l ie i U < addition of this 

T-; jWk 

Jaygopal (ioswami of Santi- 


pur—a direct descc ncIlBlt V)T^ the great Yaisnav 
apostle Advaitacharyya, published the Karcha 
in 1895, a few orthodox Vaisnavas took exception 
to the first fifty pages of the printed book and 
alleged them to have been forged by the Pandit. 
This was indignantly refuted by the venerable 
old Brahmin who was then verging on four¬ 
score. Soon after some undoubted evidence 


presented itself in an unexpected manner, prov¬ 
ing beyond all contention the charge to be 
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utterly unfounded, hut the Pandit was not then 
alive to observe this triumph of truth. For a 
long time the hostile camp was silent, as the 
evidence of some newly discovered old manus¬ 
cripts was found to be conclusive on the point. 

A feAv orthodox Vaisnavas have again come 
forward after about thirty years to assail the 
authenticity of the Ivarcha. Their only ground 
of objection seems to be that the account given 
in this book is not ah^spsiin agreement with that 
of some other they consider to 

be their scriptur^^^^^^Pliistorian may not 
regard their “ holJ^B^^^Minerring, and hence 
they have taken umbra&e my historical find¬ 
ings which are noit/a|wa^4. congenial to their 
orthodox convcnti|HS®fflffifc,rcha is a simple 
record of the cs and trances of 

the divine man of 4jUd^ does not give that 

sectarian character which the latter-day Vais- 
nava theology has obviously ascribed to him. It 
was besides written by a man on the spot—an 
advantage which could not be claimed by the 
most authoritative Vaisnava biographies such as 
Charitamrita and Chaitanya Bhagavata written 
long after he had passed away from the 
world. "Where the Karelia disagrees with the 
latter, in the matter of details, I have believed 
in its statements in preference to ‘ the holy-writ ’ 
of the orthodox school—an act which has 
exasperated some of its members. None of the 
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supernatural tales abounding in the other 
biographies of Chaitanya find a place in the 
simple narration of the faithful attendant of 
Chaitanya. These are some of the reasons which 
have led a few men to be so hostile toAvards 
the Karoha. 

I find it necessary to give here all facts 
relating to the Karelia —for if they be not put 
on record now, they ^sjjuld surely be lost to 
the after generations; and tbe^Qrthodox element 
might be rampa < ^^^^^^^mling on flimsy 
grounds the authenticity of a great work which 
I consider to be ■'iwtfiSf reliable historical 
account of the life of’the Master, though its scope 
is limited to a period of less than two years. 

These lectures|of mine, I Resume, will throw 
some light on m anA^'jiOint? connected with the 
social, political and’rt history of Bengal. 

I beg to draw the attention of my readers parti¬ 
cularly to the system of espionage that was 
prevalent in Bengal in the eighteenth century 
given on pages 32-37 and to the truthful charac¬ 
ter and loyalty of the Bengali people as shown 
in the legendary account of Harihar Baity 
(pp. 25-26). I also draAV attention to the lofty 
character of Gorakshanath as conceived by the 
Bengali peasants (pp. 85-118). 
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GLIMPSES OF BENGAL LIFE 

During the Hindu and Muhammadan Periods 


CHAPTER I 


The Hindu Rajas of the) 10th and 11th cen¬ 
turies—a period immediately 

Xotos on mlminis- ,. ,, ,» , . 

nation. preceding the Muhammadan 

iu 4 'HlsSjiiF-were no doubt auto- 
1 .... ... s£hi&' ..-., 


cratic, but an element of popular voice in ad¬ 
ministration was hot altogether wanting. The 
election of Gopal of Gour by the 

unanimous voice of (he who were suffering 

from anarchy and characterised in 

copper plate inscriptions' as ‘ W otsainjaijn ’ is an 
event to which attention fey rightly been drawn 
by recent scholars.;-; im, thp^ songs of Manika 
Chandra we find, that the prime minister had 
the sole charge of administration and the 
king seldom meddled with his procedure, though 
oftentimes it was high-lmnded. Jn a Dharma- 
m an gal poem wo find that the king sometimes 
consulted his twelve sub-lords known as the 
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11 Bara Bhuians when nnv political crisis dis¬ 
turbed or threatened the safety of the kingdom. 
In the songs of Gopi Chandra we find that 
the rayats did not tacitly submit to oppression, 
but when it became intolerable they combined 


under the guidance of the ‘Moral’ or the chief 
ray at, and devised plans to remedy their grievan¬ 
ces. When they dared not break into open 
revolt, they performed the ‘ abhichara ’ rites in 


order to upset the ruh^y-hieh pressed heavily on 
them.' In the^^ MA^ ^^dra songs when 
Khetu was appointed to rule the kingdom during 
the absence of thfc liaja for twelve years, the 
ray ala strongly opjiiised 'tjjre arrangement, and 
many declamatory kjjccilk:* were made in the 
spirit of stubborn Resistance, jjDne of the assembly 
abused Khetu asuv.Iow-Kbrii Aipstart and said 
that he would "keep "fffe payment of twelve 
years’ rent in ab^in^’Aild pay the sum to 


1 In * Manik Chandra Uajargan,’ published by Grierson in the Asiatic 
Society’s Journal (1878 A. D ) the abhichara , said to have been per¬ 
formed by the rayats, consisted of the following rites. Some bcl fruits, 
incense and vermilion were put together in an earthen pot. A 
number of chickens and geese were placed in a ■cage. These with 
some goats carried on a bamboo-pole, were brought to the hanks of the 
Ganges. On a certain Sunday the rayats fasted. They worshipped 
Dharma before whom the goats were sacrificed ; the chickens and the 
geese were dedicated to the Ganges. The incense and vermilion were 
burnt on her hank. A long reed, pressed by a stick, by mystic rites 
turned into a snake which stung the king. On Monday he got fever, 
on Tuesday he became bed-ridden and on Wednesday he could neither 
eat nor drink. 
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Gopi Chand on his return, hut by no means 
submit to the rule of ‘the slave Khetu.’ In 


the Mymensing ballads (Surat Jamal) we find 
the people of Baniachang muster strong and 
attack the palace of their chief led by prince 
Jamal, being unable to bear the oppression of 
the former. In the ballad of Malua, the 
kinsmen of the heroine became so daring as to 
seize the body of the Dewan Saheb himself and 
assault his boatmen, of course under gravely 
provoking circumstances. ^Phere was, therefore, 
undoubtedly a democratic element in the political 
atmosphere of Bengal which is clearly in 
evidence from thes&^tray 

Mukundaram mentjc^s .■ the oppressions of 
Muhamad Sharif, the: Collector ,of Government r*e- 
venues of Pergaiuu Seljmabad iry the 16th century. 
One may be prone fchhelieve Miat under Muham¬ 
madan rule such oj)Hindu rnyats was 
quite conceivable, aS the alien rulers were some¬ 
times indifferent to the miseries caused to the 


Jam meMjqqs the oppressions 
arif, tl^Ml^yaof Government 


Hindus by administrative rigour; but when we 
read of the sufferings of the poor under the regime 
of Raja Manik Chandra who ruled in the 11th 
century, we are reminded that the chief cause of 
the oppression of the people in this country has 
always been . the weakness of a sovereign, 
be he a Hindu or a Muhammadan, and the high¬ 
handedness of his officers. The prime minister 
of Raja Manik Chandra is described as a man 
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who hailed from Eastern Bengal—“ with a long 
flowing . beard.” This man was worse than 
Muhamad Sharif of Mukundarilm’s description. 
He made the poor people “ sell their ploughs, 
yokes, shares and all ” and they were compelled 
to “ sell even their babies who subsisted on 
mother’s milk, in order to meet his growing 
demand for rent.” 1 


If the minister happened to be good, the case 
was very different. The, sovereign listened to 
the counsel of the^^^^^^^^ter with absolute 
confidence, and whs ever ready to spend money 
for charity and for a good cause, if only the man 
in office brought mSttfers to $Ts notice. Muhamad 
Sharif, the Dihidar, ai Jdr the East Bengal minis¬ 
ter of Baja Manilc fim^^ ^h^^ not the only figures 
who appear in t|e_:old Bengali literature as op¬ 
pressors of people. We have the familiar figure 
of the Hindu ministdF, Mfllrlunad, popularly known 
as Mahudhya, of the court of King Dharmapal 
in the 10th century, whose mal-administration 
and wickedness became proverbial. The wicked 
counsels which he gave to bis sovereign, who was 
too weak to resist them, put Lau Sen, the 
king’s nephew to infinite trouble ; and the strata¬ 
gem with which the minister entrapped innocent 
Ilarihar Baiti for speaking the unvarnished 


1 “ m casts, estate casts ^ts's casts s^bi i 
’ttssffa' casts seas n 
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truth in the king’s court, is characteristic 
of some of the methods of oppression used in 
olden times by the infuriated man in power. 
Of course these tales are in many eases legendary 
and should not he used as historical evidence, 
but we should more bear in mind the spirit of 
the poems than the events and legends described 
in them. Through romance and exaggerations, 
through unrestrained imagination and distortion 
of facts, rustic literatmjg, never fails to create a 
vivid impression . the real sfate of the country. 
The people describe iheir jpy^their sorrows, their 
ideas and their 
vincing language, tl 


n unfailingly con- 
m incidents described 
may he often incredible. tfTbneo the picture of 
administration depicted 1^ tljem has certainly 
some elements of gives a better 

idea of the state of"things ttfSn the more reliable 
evidence of the coJ)f>9r\>lhte inscriptions, full 
of enthusiastic panegyrics of a monarch by bis 
court-poets. 

That the country was immensely rich in the 
Hindu Period is indicated by the incidental des¬ 
criptions to be found in the songs of Mainamati. 
It is said that each rai/af “ trod his own path” 
in order to reach the main road. Even maid¬ 
servants did not wear cotton sadi but wore silk. 
The children of rai/ats played with golden balls, 
the widows used silver vessels and in many 
houses there were golden tumblers from which 
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people drank water. People were so rich that 
an ordinary merchant used apparels worn by a 
king. The general rate of a day labourer’s wage 
was Rs. G per day. Ordinary artisans and retail 
dealers had horses and elephants in their stables. 
The pitcher which Queen Mainamati took in 
hand in order to bring water from the Gan ges 
was inlaid with diamonds and its value was a 
lac of rupees. The shell-bracelets worn by the 
queen were also of thp., same value. Certainly 
the pictures artySften exaggerated but they 
give us a rou wealth of the 

people, though we may not) credit some points 
as true. In the of aristocratic 

houses in old Bengali pdetais we often find that 
rich men and women usld-ito sit on golden 
couches, resting their feet oti/silver foot-stools. 
Bejoy Gupta, the celebrated poet who sang of 
Manasa Devi and dll' ill the ICth century, 

describes a marriage procession of one of the 
mercantile communities; it is said that there were 
700 palanquins of gold and silver and 70 stately 
golden couches in the procession, not to speak of 
hundreds of other articles indicating the pomp 
and wealth which were displayed on the occa¬ 
sion. Three thousand men were employed to 
light bonfires alone. 1 In many other poems we 


»t® *1$ ii ” 
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meet with similar descriptions of the festi¬ 
vities of the merchants. That these accounts 
dfd not go very far beyond the truth, is evidenced 
by the description of a procession to he found 
in a Bengali work called the Babu Yilasa written 
by Pramatha Nath Sarina in 1810. This 


CBT'tr «t® sNstre f^ta ^sa | 
fea i *l'5 5W a? *!® I! 
q* as *if«»rta wtyisg? stfa i 

btSl CT’tCS 
csfl -r® wn* 
si *T5 5fa Stre 
*ITj 33 

^ 5tCN II 

atfa f«?i 3*5* i 

«t?r *f® c3t% sc* cm 

5tf<t «f® 

«tre *tre II 

5 D5 ‘i3f i 

^rs *t® 5 Nut re catal nts wt^t ii 
jff r 5?7i &f? aff? s<5 ntn i 
faam wt* sre »t^ts hsrpi ii 
f®a ytsif^ sNratre Pisk stfswn i 
»t® *t® sNstre ««(ta ?pf®3s ii 


5"^^ a?tc«?r c«tt* atat *>ta 35 ? i 
a;§3 sitai 5N?tc? carats ®it®i*? ii 
r sf» 3<s *|3f -sfa c^a m \ 
as *t® 3>t«3tfa sre c®3 *1® a3 n 

svi aw <n ^fC5T •}fa vs s» | 
si ^15; f« 5f3f K*J ?tst* ^5? II 
sNq 5f3s<t 3d>* 3>f3 yfl’IfiS I 

?tcs <K3 ^tac® ’tfu tsrrca* at&t ii 
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description is not at all exaggerated and shows 
what an extraordinary amount of money was 
spent on processions by rich men. Twenty 
years ago the merchants of Dacca used to spend 
great sums on rival Janmastami processions. 
The stately show of elephants and horses with 
golden hoiodaha and caparisons on their backs on 
such occasions made a great impression on the 
spectators. Yet this was but a poor relic of the 
grandeur which characterised the festivities of 
the merchants of the good old age, when they 
carried on tradi^w^^wBpffiWfliole world and 
earned immense wealth. ?ij' 

The bane of tlifp’^^amwiation of wealth by 
trade is the creationua|j e Jim inequality in commu¬ 
nities which, whil^ raising a.;^lass of people to 
the summit of good fortune, throws others into the 
very pit of want anfl jjerotlWy distress. The 
life of the poor dt^cmikc? ijy Mukundaram is 
well known. What more distressing picture can 
be imagined than that of Phullora who spent 
days together without any food and wore deer 
skin or bark and lived in a wretched cot where 
posts of ricinus broke at every gust of wind ; 
when the rain came, the little compound and the 
cottage were flooded, and the husband and wife 
lived on the fruits of boirlri for weeks together. 
They spent many days without any food at all. 
Though the pictures drawn by the poet may 
be imaginary, yet the scenes of poverty are 
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described in such a realistic way and in such a 
forcible manner that we have no doubt that, they 
represent the actual life of the poor in his time. 
This was of course the state of things in the 10th 
century, but similar scenes were not wanting 
even in the 10th century—when the rayats are 
described as selling their ploughing implements 
under maladministration, when ‘ it is said ’ 
vast areas of fertile land looked like waste lands. 


lit(M 

of the great virtue®* 


as the people were too poor to purchase bullocks 
and ploughs to hrij ^^g^H ^der cultivation. 

The purity of of the Hindus is 

a point which will at once strike 
^Purity of domestic the old Bengali 

litgf'atyiter We need not speak 
of the great virtues of women described therein. 
We cannot conceive.of any literature in which 
the chastity of wSiiwfesa4#the purity of their 
lives have formed the <£M:>jbef of such animated 
panegyric as is found in our literature. What 
more illustrious examples of female purity and 
self-sacrifice are to be found in any literature 


than those of Behula—the devoted bride of 


Lakshindara, of Banja—the wife of Kama 
Sen, of Khullana—the young wife of Dhana- 
pati? 't he Mymensing ballads are full of many 
great figures of this type shewing the blossom¬ 
ing points of womanly virtues. What more 
edifying and lovely pictures can we conceive 
than of Malua, Ivamala, Madina, Chandravati, 
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Sakhina and Sunai ? Though rustic poets have 
sung of them, though the descriptions often 
want the brilliant imageries, scholarly touches 
and the literary grace and embellishment of the 
Sanskrit poets, they shew in their crude forms 
the really virtuous and self-sacrificing woman¬ 
kind, whose parallel it will be difficult to find in 
the literature of any country outside India. Is not 
Pliullara, clad in deer skin,—her condition verging 
on starvation, a mop^.glorious character than 
many women born and brougu up under luckier 
circumstances, as described in ordinary roman¬ 
ces ? Though sluj; does libt hold a soliloquy on 
love nor try to corrm^W^fflover of her roman¬ 
tic sentiments by tifcHusi astic speeches in the 
best of style, yet Jier brief wgrds to her husband 
when Chandi in jitsguise-' fries to spot him 
indirectly as unfa’MrTill; shew the depth and 
profoundness of he^lh'^,'^liich was no fleeting 
sentiment with her but “ her whole existence.” 
On Behula, Banja and others we need not 
dwell at large. In the crude language of the 
rustics which is dear to us because they breathe 
the country-air, these characters are drawn 
with ineffaceable colour, and if we have no 
respect for them because they are not written 
in the elegant Bengali of the present day, it is 
because we are unable to distinguish between 
gold and its dross. True, the sacredness of a 
wife’s relation to her husband has formed the 
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main subject of the old Bengali, poems, but the 
moral virtues are none the less 

Tnitbfiilmjss and i • l • , 

strength of character, emphasised in them. \Ye find 
in the Dharmamangala poems 
that when one Ilarihara Haiti being bribed bv 

W %! 


the minister, determined to give false evidence 
before the king’s court, Bimala, his wife, fell at his 
feet and implored him again and again not to 
speak falsehood. She knew full well the danger 
into which Harihara be led if he told the 
truth, and in ’|rtotj tka kerrtence of capital 
punishment was mllicted op him by the wily 
and infuriated minister Mahudya for his giving 
truthful evidence. IjBipffjmfldless of all conse¬ 
quences, she, the tr^iv|fe,jdissuaded her husband 
with all the earnephMs and 'eloquence of her 
tongue from giving false eij yr ice in the king’s 
court. “ The virtue of trutjhjfuluess must be re¬ 
warded by God if not by men,” she urged, and if 
her husband would swerve from it “ she would 
take poison and die” rather than be branded as a 
liar’s wife. Whether there was actually a woman 
named Bimala, who advocated truthfulness in this 
manner or not, is scarcely worth any historical 
investigation. These accounts show the rustic 
bard’s conception of the purity of womanhood 
and this is a true index of the real state of 
things in our society. The story of Kanchan- 
mala compiled by Babu Dakshinaraujan Mitra- 
mazumdar also shews that wonderful spirit of 
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self-sacrifice which characterised the Hindu 
women-folk of older times. Khullana was ’ un¬ 
justly abused by the kinsmen of Dhanapati 
for tending sheep in the pastoral fields of 
Ujani, the alternatives proposed by the relations 
of the merchant for vindicating her character 
and keeping up her social prestige being 
either the payment of a lakh of rupees by 
Dhanapati to the merchants assembled in his 
house, or Khullana’.^-gttssing through the fire- 
ordeal to prove t|*6 integrity of her character. 


The weak mer 



ady to make up 
y demanded, but 
rg allowed to fulfil 


matters by payinfeaj 
Khullana insisted 

I s I ,i pi ~ 

the conditions of {he i sefcpnd alternative, viz., 
passing through thfe ordeal proposed by the 
kinsmen of her husband. ^fhe said that she 
could by no means* figrfie |o depend on the so- 
called forbearance of liil greedy relations, who 
would avail themselves of every opportunity 
in future to make fresh demands for money and 
thus make their false allegation a constant pre¬ 
text for screwing money out of the merchant. 
On the other hand she was ready to pass through 
the ordeal and close the matter once for all. 
Instances of such firm rectitude and moral 
strength on the part of women are to be found 
all through these vernacular poems. 
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In fact the rustic literature of Bengal, 
as presented to us in the ballads of Mymensing 
and the Dharmamaugala poems are full of noble 
instances of unswerving rectitude and truthful- 
ness. It is strange to observe, that in the lowest 
stratum of society, moral qualities of high order 
were abundantly in evidence, showing on what a 
solid basis of humane virtues the whole fabric of 
the Hindu community stood. Lau Sen, the hero 


of the Dharmam.angal&:postms, was made to leave 


his kingdom of Mai' 
across the seas in 1 ^^ 
nary legendary f^f. 
here on the adventujre 


Kalinga was a grU^t; whose hand be 

had gained by lighting. at the time of 


start for Hakanda 
®orm an extraordi- 
|o need not dwell 
u Sen. Ilis queen 


had gained by lighting, fit at the time of 
leaving Maina, hel^^^^^^tho charge of his 
kingdom.^ 0 Kalu, his faith Eul 
wi^Laksya” a '‘ d ‘“ 3 general, who belonged to the 
lowest Hindu caste, viz., the 


Dorn. In reply to the appeal Lau Sen 
made to him while exhorting him to keep his 
capital safe from the attacks of enemies, Kalu 
said with characteristic brevity, “You are my 
God, oh Lord, I shall sacrifice every drop of 
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my blood to protect my trust.” As expected 
the minister Mahudya came with a large army 
to attack Maina during the absence of Lau Sen, 


and instead of hazarding an open combat with 
the dreadful general Kalu, he had recourse to 
several machinations in order to gain possession 
of the kingdom without bloodshed. According¬ 
ly the services of the famous thief Inda were 
called for. This man, by the black art he had 



learned from the Goddess Kali, threw the whole 


city ot' Maina 


Nara Sinha Vasa in 


art:- 


“ 5® *|v5Jl 
fM3 
®tnt 

'5U\ ^ ¥f<l 5<f’lt3 3# 


slumber. 1 The 

gave this aucount of Inda's 

MR I 

II 

ttfs | 

II 

I 

II 


'fR ?t?l 5% M3 M# II 

iff f?F5%l f^ I 
fR U5T1 MVl RtMl T>31 15 II 
311% 33R *ttRi 5R<?» wfi i 
M3 *M1 mi ii 
5<i#t Ml CMI1 51 I 
fel Ms Itlfa MfRfrs RC5 M II 
cMMfw MM3 cMH MM M3 bmtI i 

5M3 ‘R3rtfS 3T3 5®tR M5MJ1 l! 

MMM CM*f 3® I 
CltMfl 3f?5 fR MCPsl II ” 
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poet here shows considerable humour in describ¬ 
ing the sleeping scenes. An old woman was 
blowing into the hearth to kindle the lire, there 
she fell asleep and was not aware of the heat 
that scorched her face ; a day labourer was walk¬ 
ing in the streets with a load of faggots on his 
head, there Inda’s magic put him under its 
spell and he rolled into the mire of the drain 
alongside the road. The grocer who was weigh¬ 
ing his goods and thyc customer who stretched 
his hands to receive them, both fell asleep ; the 
whole city thus motionless like a 

painted thing und|| the spell of the wily thief. 
Mahudya attacked iiluj offy fnthis condition and 
it seemed doomed toJMiMjdbstruction. Laksya, 
the wife of Kalu J)bm, alone in the vast city 
had no sleep in he> gpd.tds by ifhe grace of Kali 
and she saw that he^^^ajl’s trust was going 
to be destroyed through the minister’s machina¬ 
tions. She roused her two sons Saka and 
Suka from sleep and thirteen faithful chiefs 
also responded to her call as she used her own 
spell on them to counteract that of Inda. The 
two sons with the thirteen chiefs rushed to the 
battle-field but were killed in no time by the 
overwhelming numbers of the enemy. Laksya 
saw the death of her soua, out did not waste 
time in vain grief. She called at the chamber 
of her lord Kalu, where the invulnerable general, 
a victim to Inda’s evil art, lay in profound 
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slumber. Kalu would not awake, though 
she tried all means to break his sleep. She said, 
“Is this the way in which you keep the trust of 
your monarch ? At last I shall be branded as 
the wife of an unfaithful man. Alas, if not 
for the sake of loyalty, arise for the sake of 
retaliating the death of your sons. Did not the 
king Dacaratha die, sorrowing over the separa¬ 
tion from his sons? Did not Arjuna take the 
vow to kill himself sbgtstM he fail to kill Jay- 
dratha who had idiied his sop P What man is 
there who, afraid of d< 
upon the murdererfira 

is there whom loyaJtF'^ffiiilfflhe sacredness of a 
vow made before hip lMster fail to inspire ? 

id of .death? Bu,t death is every- 


jpo take vengeance 
J ^jwlren ? What man 


Are you afraid 
one’s lot. Act 
woman here, tliougl 


every- 
mv lord.” The 
om caste, shows a 


otmT 

strength of character which elicits our admira¬ 
tion, for she does not grieve over her sons who 
lie dead only at a stone’s throw from her house, 
but shows her inspiring sense of loyalty and 
devotedness and is keenlv alive to the safetv of 


the kingdom entrusted to her husband’s care. 

Kalu awoke and became conscious of the 
perilous situation, but he was a hero of heroes, 
and when burning with vengeance and with a 
noble rage at the machinations of Mahudya, 
he entered the field, he looked like a veritable 
comet striking terror unto the enemies. They 
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were demoralised by the mere report of Kalu’s 
approach, whom they had learnt to dread from 
their cradle. Mahudya could not stop the 
precipitous flight of his army and in less than an 
hour Kalu stood master of the field. He looked 
with satisfaction over his dispersed enemies, but 
as he turned his steps homeward, his mind 
became overwhelmed with grief for his two 
sons whom his enemies had killed. 


Kalu had a younger tapther named Kamba. 
He was a very wicked man, and envious of the 
success of his elnrfr brother, had joined the camp 
of Mahudya. Whfcjjp ttie^ffiiister was lost in 
dismay owing to tlreMwE^Kf his army, Kamba 

fnrwarrl and aariil. rl rlt’uccin(r him • 


came forward and; laid, 'addressing him :— 
“Ho not grieve, jOh hbfri, I shall conquer the 
great victor. I a^n his brolh^r and know where 
he is weak.” Sayjnf scTTm asked Mahudya to 
employ a barber to shave his head. This 
done, he had his face besmeared with soot and 
lime, and took an ass from the camp and rode 
upon it. He poured on his head a quantity of 
whey which dripped. All this was the punishment 
of one disgraced in the court for some 
serious crime Mounted cn the ass with his 


cheeks painted black and white and with the 
whey dripping from his head, he came to the 
spot where Kalu was lamenting the loss of his 
sons. With tearful eyes he fell at the feet of 
his elder brother and briefly gave out a story 


3 
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of his own invention which ran thus : Though he 
had joined the enemy, his heart could no’fc be 
made of stone not to melt into sorrow at the 
sight of his nephews killed in the field. As he 
cried like a child when he saw their dead bodies, 
the minister Mahudya was angry and said he 
could no longer be trusted as he was so over¬ 
whelmed with grief at the death of his 
nephews. The minister in fact suspected that 
he was merely a spy q£jijs elder brother, and in 
great rage turneJ^jWfflffig^he camp subject¬ 
ing him to all thol$ i|arks of disgrace. 1 ICamba 
at this point in course bf the narration of his 
story, clasped the f^eff of hisf elder brother and 
piteously begged hirjiJkr hkgjve his past wicked¬ 
ness. Kalu’s mb® was already softened by 
grief and this appeal from his /younger brother, 
whom he really l^M insnite of his wicked 
nature, deeply toficBed h'im. He raised his 
seemingly repentant brother with his hands 
and said, “ Kamba, don’t be sorry, you are my 
brother, my own blood. What is there that 
I can’t give you? I fully pardon you.” 2 

1 “ C’TOI i 

Sfot srftl raul it 
*ttB spi oitSl vr*t i 

^ cto ire* *tra a 
■sflcwr 5=1 Tt^t” 

Lakhya, the true wife, had overheard the conversation and 
cautioned her husband against the wily stratagem of his younger 
brother, saying,— 

“cut $®rtsrts sift i 
5f<l CSOf Jm*l 5TC¥H<! u ” 
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Kamba replied, “ Is all that you say true ? 
Do you indeed love me so ? ” “ Yes dear bro¬ 

ther,” answered the straightforward and open- 
natured Kalu. “ Here do I take the holy water 
of the Ganges in my hand and take the vow 
that whatever you may demand of me I shall 
give to you, no matter if it be my head or all 


The traitor and the 
hero. 


my property.” Kamba inter¬ 
posed and cried out, “ Hear, 


holy ;: n*pther Ganges, hear, ye 
sun and earth, gods that are in 

heaven, my elde^ brother is so pleased with me 
that he promises in ypur hairing to give me 
whatever I may seejk OTGjSjn.” “ Is it all true, 
brother ? ” and as Kajjta stretched his hands to 
bless him and said, verily do I say, 

solemnly do I takft the vow ©^giving you what¬ 
ever you mav ask of hir 1 ’ Kamba said, Stop 
brother, let your enthusiasm bear out, I want 


yohr head. Mahudya, the minister, has promised 
me a half of this kingdom if I can produce 
your head before him; give me your bead.” 
For a moment Kalu lost all power of speech in 
anger,—for a moment he intended to strike the 
wicked brother dead on the spot; but after a 
moment he felt that he was in the grip of a villain, 
from which there was no escape if indeed he had 
to keep the purity of his vow unsullied in the 
eyes of God and men. He had never retracted 
words nor broken promise in his life. The word 
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had passed out of his mouth and was inviolable. 
He did not try to break his word by interpreting 
the promise in the light of sophistry. It was 
clear as daylight and he saw his fate. He 
addressed Kamba and said, “ I have preserved 
my noble virtues intact for the sake of loyalty 
to my king. If I violate my words it may 
perchance do harm to my sovereign, whose life 
and future good all depend upon the good will 
and virtues of his subjects. I will not kill you, 
dog as you are L^k^;^^%the sword and cut 
off my head. Word is word, inviolable and 
sacred.” Kamba tookjylhepsword and Kalu 
stretched his neck* forwar®; murmuring his 
prayers. In the tk’ihktyrfg of an eye the head 
was severed from the trunk. Kamba trium¬ 
phantly caught hofd of the fmad and was about 
to march off, when Lakhya, the infuriated wife 
of the murdered mah,- 3 <j?$cilvl;j r came to the spot 
and seizing the villainous brother by his hair, 
cut off his head with the sword that lay there 
warm with the life-blood of her husband. She 
briefly said to Kamba before killing him, “ I 
know my husband’s temper. I heard all that 
passed between you two. I could have saved my 
husband by killing you before. But he would 
shun me for ever, had I stood in the way of his 
fulfilling his word. Hence I waited so long.” 1 

1 Kalu in bis usual rustic language admonished the wife for this 
counsel saying,— 

“ ^’il I 

fa crtu cTit-nnsl ifat drf*i u ” 
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So saying she embraced the dead body of her hus¬ 
band and carried it to the temple of Kali, which 
she entered and, after having closed the doors, 
sat to worship the Mother, as she had no other 
work left on this side of the grave—-her husband 
and sons being dead. 

Next let us go through the legend of the sun¬ 
rise in the west as described in the Dharma- 
mangala poems. Of the rectitude and integrity of 
Bimala’s character weffraViR already given a rough 
idea, but detail'? wi|l follow in the present 
narrative. Lau 
called upon by 
instigation of Mahu 



the west. LauSerJ^Mt 


nor a 


The legend of Hari 
liar Haiti. 


ace of Maina, was 
>r of Gour at the 
| maKe the sun rise from 
«j^d saying that it was 
an impossible featJW^®|^^PV)t in the power of 
any man to acconiplish. He was neither a Yogi 
magician to--h^^.afi^o create an illusion, 
nor were the gods obedient to 
his will. Yet the Emperor of 
Gour persisted and declared that 
unless lie accomplished the feat, he would be 
sentenced to death; for the monarch was con¬ 
vinced that the son of Ranja (Lau Sen) possessed, 
by the grace of the God Dharma, great occult 
powers and that he alone could shew the extra¬ 
ordinary phenomenon of the sun rising from the 
west to the people of Gour, if he only wished it. 

Lau Sen marched through different countries 
by land and sea, and ultimately reached Hakanda, 
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a shrine of great sanctity. There by austerity, 
fast, vigil and worship, the hardship of which he 
alone among mortals could hear, the prince was 
at last able to secure the grace of Dharma who 
promised that he would create such an illusion 
among the people of Gour that they would see 
the sun rising from the west. 

So one morning when there was a quiet glow 
all over the sky indicating the dawn, the early 
risers of Gour were astonished to see the luminous 
orb of the sky ris^i^ ! 'sjp^y;jJfrom the western 
horizon. The pltm^M|han vras about to start for 
the field and the shepherd fei* his pasture, when 
the wonderful phenomenon stfuck them mute with 
awe. They bowed lojy r f b|e|ore the sun and could 
not divine the nieaning’af this freak of Nature. 

Lau Sen, overjoyed at h‘is.-success, now return¬ 
ed to the capital and obtaining an interview with 
the king related the’glfe'tlull - cntures and hard¬ 
ships he had passed through in order to accom¬ 
plish the extraordinary feat. But Mahudya, the 
minister, said that no one had ever witnessed 
such a thing as the sun rising from the west in 
Gour. So evidence had to be collected to prove 
the achievement of the prince. The first witness 
was one Prahlad. He was a potter by caste and 
profession, and was known to be a religious man. 
Prahlad declared before the court that he had 
seen with his own eyes the astonishing phenome¬ 
non on a certain day at early dawn. But Mahudya 
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Emperor hut in theevm 
the minister himself 
Baiti and offered ’nfeg 
coins and entreated 


said that he was accustomed to make a fire 
for burning clay every morning, and the flames 
of his own fire must have blinded him, so his 
testimony was not to be believed. The next man 
who was called upon to give evidence was Ilari- 
har Baiti, a drummer by caste and profession, 
who recited the name of Hari a lakh of times 
every day, so that his words could be fully be¬ 
lieved. The witness was summoned by the 

iih\>' of rhe preceding day, 
^ visit to Harihar 
and 200 silver 
bear testimony to 
the fact of the sun the west. Mahu- 

dva held out a thread and prpmise that should he 
speak out the truJfl, he would be a ruined man, 
but if he would comply with his wishes, the reward 
now offered was but; a .prqlude to many more 
valuable presents reserved for him. Harihar, 
though a man known for his piety and truthful¬ 
ness, was demoralised partly by the threat and 
partly by the prospects of presents from the 
minister, and consented to do as he was bidden. 

In the morning the constables of the court 
came to Harihar’s house, sum- 

Bimala, the true wife. moning him to the COUl't. 

Bimala, the wife of Harihav, was at this time at 
the river-ghat with a golden pitcher for carrying 
water. Suddenly she heard cries and laments in 
the air all around her. But those who cried and 
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lamented were unseen beings. They said, “ We 
are all going into hell and there will rot for ages. 
Help us, oh virtuous soul.” Bimala asked who 
they were and why should they go to hell and 
what help she, a poor woman, could render them 
to save them from their miserable destiny. The 
spirits said, “ We are the ancestors of your 
husband Harikar Baiti, who will speak a false¬ 
hood on solemn oath to-day in the king’s court, 
and his crime will cause our ruin. You are his 
virtuous wife, yoi^-^^^otL^ear one, alleviate 
fate and persuade your husband to speak the 
truth.” 

Bimala forgot 
that floated in the 
dishevelled returns 
of her husband, < 



lie golden pitcher 
with tresses all 
t d clasping the feet 
ittle girl, saying, 


"s-rvji 

“ Return the money and do not care for the 
consequences, speak' the-trUth : save me from be¬ 
ing called in all future times a liar’s wife and your 
ancestors from going to hell.” Harihar was 
about to say, “ Wait, dear wife, when you will 
have a necklace of purest pearls and golden 
bracelets you will know which is better at least 
on this side of the grave, to tell the truth or to 
tell a lie.” But Bimala indignantly refused to 
listen to all prospects of worldly gain and con¬ 
tinued weeping ; so when Harihar Baiti came 
to the court, his wife’s just admonition rang in his 
ears and her tears set at naught the high value 
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of pearls and gold coins. Mahudya looked 
triumphant, sure that the witness’s testimony 
would he all that he desired. But Harihar as 
he ascended the witness-box, showed in his face 
signs of such a decisiveness and moral strength 
as were beyond the dreams of the minister. The 
drummer said that it was “ his duty to beat the 
drum from the south, evening and morning, and 
on the day in question, when he came to his 
duty, he suddenly saw the western pastures and 

n raj's of the sun, the 


fields aglow with thesgol, 
stream of the 
ran by the westp 


is the Bhairava that 
v 

Med with golden 


ripples and the su 
the sun, contrary taj-dtiE 
the dawn of creation^ 
the west and not ... 


head 


hung down! 


nply wonderful, for 
Held been seen since 
rj^ time rose from 

s.” The minister’s 
f -shame affd disappointment, 
and the prince Lau f^g^jared more glorious 
than ever in the eyes of the court. 

The result of this truthfulness on the part of 
the Baiti was an inevitable machination which 
brought him again before the court on the false 
charge of a serious theft. His guilt was proved 
and the Baiti was sentenced to death. But the 
Baiti did not repent having told the truth when 
he uttered his last prayers from the scaffold 
nor did his wife show any sign of weakness 
when she expressed a wish to court death on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. She said that she 
4 
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was happy even in death, as her husband was 
spotless. 

The temptations overcome by Raja Gopichand 
remind us of those of the great Buddha. Hira, 
the harlot, whose beauty was admired by princes, 
and who was fascinated by the handsome appear¬ 
ance of Gopichand, bad used all 
her coquetry and woman’s art 
to cet him to return her love. All was of no 


avail. The prince not only overcame all temp- 

. i ■ i , • i i fvV'T'A i • » i 


Gopichaml writes 


tations but silentl 
inflicted on him 


with a reed for pen 
and blood for ink. 



crest punishment 
tiful harlot, who, 
at his repeated 
dopted some harsh 
ftsent. Gopichand’s 
s m all the loftiness of a 
/ears’ ‘persecution could not 


gain 1VvPV* 
Is bod^Mulj!^ 


measures to 
character stands 
true Yogi. Tweli 

make him break lift vow. Oft the expiry of the 
term, he was scnf f WtffluY Ganges by Ilira to 
bring water, this being one of his daily duties. 
There on the bank of the Ganges his grief was 
intolerable, and he wanted to send a message to 
his dear queen telling her of what he suffered 
for love of her and for the sake of keeping the 


vow of sacred wedlock. There were reeds on 
the river-bank, one of which he secured and 
made a cut in his limb. The reed served him as 
pen and his own blood served as ink and with a 
heart charged with emotion and sorrow, he wrote 
a letter to the queen. This he entrusted to a 
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trained bird. Lau Sen faced similar temptations, 

though, he was not subjected 

Other instances. , . 

to similar persecutions. In the 
village of Baruipara, Narayani, a woman of 
handsome looks, the wife of Shiva Barui and 
daughter of Hari Pal, fell in love with the 
Prince. She offered herself to him saying that 
if she failed to get a return of love, she would 
commit suicide. She invited him to her house, 
but the prince said, “ I am an ascetic from the 
cradle. 1 never house of a man 

when he is abserf^^^^^^^^™hd the female in¬ 
mates all dwell al^M^S^^^asures you talk of 
are not for me. Ivpfcibom « servant of the God 
Dharma. My life rs |f austerity and self- 
denial, dedicated M liis worship.” In the Kavi 
Kankan Chandi, ^JSdS^unter Kalu. born 
and brought up in the lowest stratum of society, 
bursting into savage ihdi^mdtion, when his wife 
made unjust allegations against his character. 
In one of my lectures I have dwelt upon the 
wonderful self-denial of Goroknath who overcame 
temptations which none else perhaps among the 
mortals could do. 

So we iind that the whole of old Bengali 
literature, in which rustic element is predomi¬ 
nant, is permeated by a spirit of truthfulness 
and a lofty sex ideal, the like of which we do 
not frequently meet with elsewhere. In the 
fable of Data Kama we find the hero cutting 
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the head of his son for the sake of the word he 
gave to his guest. Western scholars may he 
inclined to think that the pictures are overdrawn, 
that the instances of truthfulness cited carry the 
idea to a morbid and impracticable extremity. 
But in our country these are not mere imaginary 
tales. Twenty-three tirthankars spent years of 
their saintly lives in Bengal. The great Buddha 
himself did not live very far off from Bengal. 
Renunciation in the cause of truth, sacrifices of 
the highest order fojgUte f a virtuous life are 

not mere tales he^ told, by an imaginative people. 
The people from The time of 11 the Buddha and 
Mahavira have passed through great austerities 
and sacrifices for thets;*kejbf Religion and morality 
and the whole atmr^g^i’p hetre is charged with 
the loftiest ideals* Yfffich to foreign peoples, 
may appear as Unrealised ^dreams or figments 
of imagination. Tbej^sjtiQ people had those 
ideals before them. They constantly read these 
poems. Hundreds of copies of the small poem 
of Data Kama in which the hero with 
a saw assisted by his wife cuts the head of their 
son for the sake of a vow, are to be found in the 
houses of the rustics. The purity of rural life 
even in its lowest form is indicated in these 
poems of Bengal and we must respectfully protest 
against the allegation of some foreign writers 
who condemn Bengalis as perjurers and forgers 
or say that the ideal of truthfulness is essentially 
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Western. This rustic literature gives a more 
reliable picture of the people, their ideas and 
characters, in its pages, than the olf-hand remarks 
of globe-trotters or administrators who do not 
know the language of the people and judge of 
them by the scum of society, trained to 
falsehood in the towns of Bengal where a 


contact with busy align 
trade has produced & dy 
their character. For re: 
sexual purity and dey.pt 

r>ba.i"af>tora i*«f aim*! : tn in t.Vi 


nations engaged in 

PP lizing effect on 
e, truthfulness, 
iess, some of the 
oregoing pages are 


characters referred ro in the foregoing pages are 
like precious pearlsJ |lk^;.gh the shells that 
contain them, the lafi^uage of.) the people—may 
be sometimes coarke and inelegant. 







CHAPTER III 


In the accounts given by our early poets of 
the courts of kings we certainly 
Traditions of old £ n( j traditions, rustic ideas, 

mixed with fancy. 

truth and fancy hopelessly mix¬ 
ed up. It is almost impossible to trace the 
thread of history from such materials. The 
Emperor of Magadha, the Mauryas, the Guptas 
and even some of the Pal kings, no doubt held 
a paramount power. The tradition of their great 
wealth and power hec>mc,.the heritage of people 
and it was impossjlflwfcSi # rustic poet not to be 
influenced by old memories^hile describing a 
prince of humbler status- find on every 

occasion, when a is jSfo be extolled he is 

given the title of BliVcibljL JGaureswar, a title 
which was no doubt elaii.Aed b\ the great Emper¬ 
ors of Magadha, w^Jfcrd'ed' oy^r Pancha Gours, 
comprising the whole of*Aryavarta. The boun¬ 
dary of the Panctfit"^^bnlrlH is defined in the 
following sloka, which is no doubt known to 
most of you : 

net’ll® tf® II ” 

Skancla-Puran. 

Beal translates as five Indies. We find 

many old Bengali poets mentioning their own 
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patrons, the Rajas, as Pancha Goureswar. This 
was merely by traditional courtesy, as some of 
the Rajas might claim descent from the great 
emperors of old. Another familiar phrase is 
fcraj or an army of nine lakhs, which we meet 
everywhere in the descriptions of Gour-kings. 
The suzerains might once claim such numerical 
strength for their army, hut there is no doubt that 
this also passed into the phraseology of tradi¬ 
tional courtesy adopt^dr-towards the later ruling 
chiefs, big or smajl'^' The villj^e poets often con¬ 
founded great thr^^^^^^^^ll and described 
kings in a manner > which makes their ignorance 
conspicuous to a deg^S^rvv great king whose 
army consists of niJd is said to have a 

kingdom which ver a space that could 

he traversed on foot in twenty-two (landau, or 
about 10 hours. In riie'nnagin;ition of the rustic 
poet, a space traversed ill twenty-two dandas 
might be really a big thing, but roughly speak¬ 
ing such a space covers only twenty live square 
miles. Raja Gopichandra is described by the poet 
Bhawani I)as as possessing a navy of thirty-two 
kalian ships; he had thirty thousand elephants 
and nine lakhs of horses. He had ninety- 
nine attendants in his court to serve betel alone 
and forty feudatory chiefs* acknowledged him as 
their liege lord. But the description verges on 
the ridiculous when such a potentate is said to 
have only 1,200 cows in the cowshed and a stock 
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of seventy kaham of cane in his store. The 
rustic poets’ descriptions are full of such incon¬ 
gruities. They could not lose sight of the resources 
of the petty chiefs, whom they actually saw in 
their own localities, while their imagination was 
inflamed by the romance of past traditions. 

During the earlv centuries of Muhammadan 
rule, the Rajas, who were practically independent 
so far as the internal administration of their 
countries were concerned, having only to pay 
specified amounts^of revenuy to the Imperial 
Moslem Government, generally realised their 
position as “ mabtt'p ” of the people, who had 
free access to the court and could directly lodge 
complaints against'uik^l^dministration. These 
complaints the ltajas were always ready to listen 
to and to redress. We find in' the Chandikavya 
that one Bharu Dutta became the minister of 
the king of Guzrat/ and| oppressed the people 
grievously. He was however severely punished 
when the people acquainted the king with his 
wicked ways. 

In the 18th century, a system of espionage 
was developed on a comprehen- 

Espionage. sive scale. When crimes are 
rampant the administration is 
forced to adopt drastic police measures of which 
parallels may be found in all ages and in all 
countries. In the 18th century theft and dacoity 
prevailed in the country and the Rajas absolutely 
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depended on the activities of the police for the 
detection of crimes; and this could not be helped. 
When the country is raided by wicked people 
the administrator has to meet the situation by 
measures which sometimes affect the peace of 
the innocent people. When a country is in 
danger, how can the crimes be put down 
without sweeping measures, which are no doubt 
dreaded by the people ? These measures adopted 
by the police, as described by the old Bengali 
poets, have always ,led l ^& Brdetection of crimes, 
and this is certainly their justification though 
they caused temjiprary Consternation in the 
country. The Rajas whilfr’lpating the police as 
menials, vested them, vjjtyty Unlimited powers when 
any occasion for detection of serious crimes arose. 

"7^-' " *" i,r. 

The Police oppressed the innocent and the wicked 
without discrimination. W6 find extensive 
accounts of Police meantrefe, idopted to detect a 
crime in the Burdwan Palace as related by 
several poets. This discloses the state of things 
in the 18th century. Spies were employed all 
over the capital. There were detectives in 
charge of rivers who made searches in boats. 
“ The Police-Inspector’s aunt,” says Bharat- 
chandra, “ had seven hundred female spies under 
her. She wore an ochre-coloured sadi and on 
her neck hung a garland of Java flowers. Her 
forehead was covered with vermilion. The 
womau in various guh'js visited the houses of 
5 
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the people for the purpose of seeking informa¬ 
tion. There were informers in everv street, nay 
in every house. The police pursued ascetics, 
merchants and foreigners and looted all they 
possessed. These people were handcuffed and 
thrown into prison on the slightest suspicion. If 
a school-bov walked in the street with books and 
paper, or a gay-tempered youth strolled in the 
city, scenting himself with sandal perfume and 
wearing flower-garlands, be was at once arrested 
on suspicion. The^yJloJ^ i^tyovas terror-struck.” 
The account giv,en by Ram Prasad Sen, a con¬ 
temporary of Bl^atehan(J|&, is very much on 
the same lines. 

“ Five hundred spies were employed. Some 
of them disguised^Themselves as boatmen and 
employed ferry-b^^^^ij^^se. Some became 
tax-collectors andSnixed with the shepherds in 
the pastures. Ten^htMelit^ of them disguised 
themselves as Vaisnava mendicants. Two of 
them got their heads shaven, and wore outer 
mantles and red cloths on their heads. They 
visited the houses of the people with begging 
bonds in their hands and the names of gods 
inscribed all over their bodies. On their 
backs hung bags containing books. Each of them 
had two mistresses, they smoked gunja drugs 
which made their eyes red. They had emotional 
feats, much admired by the people, and now and 
then exclaimed loudly the names of the apostles 
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Bira Bhadra and Advaita. The innocent people 
whose houses they visited thought them to be 
great religious teachers and waited upon their 
Holinesses with their wives and children, 
ministering to their comforts in all possible ways 
and were always on the alert lest they should lack 
in their sacred duty.” And after all these men 
were no other than spies. Some of the spies 
became disguised as ascetics of the Ramananda 
sect, others as Muhanwiadan Fakirs. Some again 
sat in the streets as" beggars if it h their eyes shut 
and looking more ii£a§ than alive. They scarcely 
opened their moutfe to give Jreply if anybody 
asked anything of tnpTv. “ The female informers 
visited every house jfvbtoaus. guises, and the 
people had no sleep^or fedv of police persecutions. 
They had no peape of mind, and were always 
afraid lest some ( Hf l fim ' ^TO eli them. In the 
evening people wercni'afFelcessive burry to reach 
their homes, for after nightfall it was not safe 
to be away from home and to pay visits to friends. 
Music and dancing which had made the nights 
happy and full of enjoyment, ceased.” Let us 
mention another contemporary poet describing 
an incident of a similar nature. Jaynarayan Sen, 
who lived.in the middle of the 1 Sth century, des¬ 
cribes the Police-activities for the detection of a 


theft in the royal palace in the following way :—• 
“Female spies and informers entered the 
inner apartments of people in various disguises. 
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Some of the Police spies dressed themselves as 
ascetics and wandered in the streets. Foreigners, 
travellers and pilgrims were thrown into prison 
by thousands on the barest suspicion. People 
shut their doors and ventured not to come out 
even to fetch water or fire. Nobodv dared to 
appear on the roof or on the terrace, every one 
remained within his chamber with doors and 
windows closed. If a man was found in the 
street wearing a garland of flowers, he was at 
once arrested, not, to speak of those who were 
seen holding swords or other offensive weapons 
in their hands, ift the moaning house-search 
commenced on scale. The rich 

merchants of the city v \j(ere all arrested and a 
most thorough seawnpa tigtWat was stored in 
their houses was made by the police. As soon as 
this order was received, the police force marched 
in all directions. Thej^ Tddked like so many 
followers of the king of Death. In the city 
resided Budu Saha and Sadhu Saha, two rich 
bankers, who weighed gold coins by maunds, the 
merchant, Dina Das and Nanu Das who traded in 
golden wares, Nitya Brahma Das and Ramdas, 
the foremost bankers, who had many shops in 
the portion of the city known as the Chakbazar ; 
all of them were arrested. In that locality 
many other houses were surrounded by the 
police, who arrested everyone they found dwell¬ 
ing in them. Women of slender waist were 
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seen running panic-stricken, in the streets, 
with their gold-embroidered garments all loose 
and pearls falling from their necklaces that 
were unstrung, in order to hide themselves from 
the police.” 

The poets wrote poems which were certainly 
products of their imagination, but when we find 
all of them describing things in the same strain, 
we may surely accept UieV accounts as an index 
of the real stat^^^^M^^^t prevailed in the 
time when the '^oets rasESsned. A system of 
espionage was developed in-Ihdia in very early 
times. Chanakya MMgMirth century B. C. is 
represented in tlieLgJa^* Mudra Baksasa as 
having carried it fo perfection. The spies 
appointed by him were unmatched for their 
stratagem and su^edyd- ,in overthrowing the 
most complicated plots of conspirators in a 
marvellous manner. This is graphically des¬ 
cribed in the drama. 



CHAPTER IV 


The descriptions of royal costumes found in 
Manickchandra Rajar Gan written in the 11th 
century remind us of some of the fresco-paint¬ 
ings in the Elephanta caves. The Hindu King, 
while at Durbar, seldom wore 

Costumes. 

a long coat; lie used a coat- 
of-mail only when he went to fight. When the 


king sat on his thror^vj-m often used to rest 
his feet on full-bloomed lotuses. It was also his 
fashion to hold in j||§ liartd a lotus bud with 
its long stalk. He used to wear a diamond 
of high value on and stringed pearls 

of a large size rqWd -In* neck. The crown 
he wore only on State occ, ions. This was 
generally of a conical shape like the Pyramid. 
The earliest specimens bT such crowns are to be 
found in the head-dress made of coloured cork 


with silver linings, which the Hindu bridegroom 
wears even now at the marriage ceremony. This 
head-dress is not only picturesque but historic. 
The form is commonly found on the head 
of old statues of Vasudeva, with which most 
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of us are familiar, In the 15th century when 
Kirtivasa, the author of the earliest Bengali 
llamayana, paid a visit to the king of Gour, 
he found His Majesty enjoying the sunshine of 
an April morning, showing that it was not the 
custom then to wear coats. It was customary 
during the Hindu times for a king to sit under 
the royal umbrella at Durbar; among the imme¬ 
diate attendants of the king were fairlooking 
women, ordinarily seven ip number, who w r aved 
the clmmora beforsCtfraUnrc The Bhats also sat 
near him chanting his praises. A member of the 
royal house used to t^p; .f|is; ; ^Iajesty. The fan 
was generally niade one of the princes 

waited with a plate Of; f^deuted betels. On the 
east sat the rich merchants and the bankers, on 
the north the feiuhttory chiefs, on the west a 
place was reserved'lor saintly men and ascetics. 
But facing the king'll hisl religious preceptor 
and other scholarly Brahmins. The chief rayots 
had a place in the court from which their 
complaints were directly heard by the king. 

During the Muhammadan times, the Hindu 
courts became inevitably stamped with Moslem 
influence, and the simplicity of the old Darbars 
was lost. The Ilajas adopted Muhammadan 
costumes, the only feature that distinguished 
them as Hindus being the marks of sandal that 
they wore on their foreheads. Iaynarayan, the 
East Bengal poet of the 18th century, thus 
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describes a Hindu Raja:—“ The king sat in the 
middle of the court on a golden 

The courts of Kajas , , in 

stamped with Moslem throne, the royal umbrella was 
unfurled over his head, match¬ 
ing in the richness of its white colour the flower 
Kunda and the moon. Between his brows there 
was a mark of sacrificial ash, the marks called 
tripundrilca in three lines adorned his forehead. 
He wore a turban of rich silk, which sparkled 
with diamonds; over the turban a bright feather 
of the bird kaiika .Jjaily in the sunshine. 

He wore a rich diupkan with gold fringes and 
a coat-of-mail; over his garifients hung a string 
of large pearls. He wore round his waist a large 
belt decorated with tjMpying golden pendants.” 
The dress was mu&isinjpder in the fifteenth 
century when Kirtivasa described Ravan wearing 
valuable stones and pearls^ but only a white 
chadar to cover his body. Of course coats were 
in use in other parts of India from the earliest 
times. Even Raja Kaniska in the 1st century 
A. I). wore long coats, as we find from one of 
his statues lately unearthed. But in Bengal, 
the people, high and low, did not care to wear 
coats in the olden days, as a tight dress was not 
congenial owing to the climatic conditions. 
What a contrast do we find in one of the pictures 
of the Ajanta caves where an Indian king with 
bare breast adorned with stringed pearls and 
diamonds receives a Persian ambassador fully 
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dreseed in official costumes! The Bengali poet 
liamnarayan in the 17th century thus describes 
King Isai Ghosh of Dhekur. “ He wore a turban 
of the shape of a lotus, on two sides of which 
hung sparkling golden clothes. Each of his ears 
was adorned with a large pearl. His manly arms 
were decorated with the golden ornament called 
the bijata , inlaid with stones of various colours. 
He wore armour on his breast and scented his 
body with sandal perfumes. On his forehead 
was a crescent-sh#ped ma^k- jif sandal. He also 
wore a large belt, from which flashed two swords 
on the left and t wh seal)bards on the right. On 
his left hand was ^^^^,®reat size and in the 
right a long spear. ■ A IjUplpfl shield made of the 
skin of the rhinoceros hung on his back.” This 
w r as of course wh|en the king was going to the 
battle-field. Lau Sen’s general ICalu “ wore a 
turban on his heacHm^td binding position, from 
the top of which appeared peacock feathers like a 
broom. Strong armour protected his breast, to 
his waist-belt he fastened a scabbard and an axe, 
and on his back were a quiver full of shafts, and 
a shield. 

In the 17th century much iesthetic taste was 


Women’s costumes 
and ornaments. 


displayed in the designs of 
the costumes of women of high 
rank. Painting the body, not 


tattooing, was the prevailing fashion. This w r itb 


ornaments of a variety of designs showed a high 


6 
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degree of esthetic sense. The Yaisnavas were 
the creators of fashions in the country. There 
is a passage in the Govindalilamrita by Jadu- 
nandan Das, which gives a detailed account 
of a princess’ toilet and robing. The description 
is very interesting but will suffer in translation. 
Still we cannot help giving a few extracts. 
“ Then came the maid Lalita with a gold hair- 
comb, she combed Radha’s hair arranging it in 
beautiful braids. The princess’ hair, wet after 
her bath, was dried^g^E^ha smoke of burnt 
dhupa and dhunty incense ; her long curling 
locks were scented with soft} perfumed oil and 
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with itgurn. The braids were l)ound by a clip 
made of the precious stone called the £ankha- 
chuda ; from the black hair it shone like 
the sun from the hood of a black snake. The 
braids were alternatively interwoven with a 
string of pearls and a garland of white bakul 
flowei’s. These all again were folded and bound 
into a knot by a fillet woven with golden threads. 
She wore a purple-coloured shift and over that 
a blue-coloured Sadi. Tim colour of this Sadi 
was like that ofXiT, bbe-; ^ was called the 
meghimbur or tWb c|oud-da$k and was made 
of very fine threa&k A golden-threaded band 
served for a waist-nplt, to '$mich was attached 
by golden threads ;swiklt hibndants of precious 
stones. Bishaka applied the perfumes of sandal, 
karptir and a guru to Kadha’s person. Chitra 
and Indulekha, twq^exjpert painters, drew the 
picture of flowers, foliage 1 ’anil crescent moon and 
of Cupid’s bows and arrows below her breasts, 
covered with red silken cloths, edged with small 
rubies ar,tu v pearls. The coloured picture looked 
like the rainbow and the breasts like gilded hills 
against the background of a purple-coloured 
evening. Each of her ears bad a blue stone set in 

a golden leaf .Her necklace was formed 

of emeralds which were small towards the 
extremity, but gradually increased in size ; these 
were strung together with gold threads inter¬ 
spersed with small diamonds. In the middle 
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hung a small golden pendant of the shape of a 
swan. There was another necklace of pearls in 
the middle of which was a locket of sold inlaid 
with precious stones. But prominently there 
hung on her neck a garland of wild gunja 
fruits. These were presented to her by Krisna, 
pleased with her dance. This garland occupied 
the foremost place among the ornaments she 
wore on her breast, to which it clung like her 


love.On her ^ she wore a pair of 

angad of gold ^L-ced on fD J^lack band inter¬ 
woven with gold ; threads. Sb- wore bracelets 
of blue stones on her hands and a pair of 
kankana with pendafsfe'&f silk, carrying at their 
ends small pearls anijl prefcfc>4 s stones.” 

I do not venture to quote the whole passage, as 
other ornaments are mentioned some of which are 


not known now and ofRei 
one illustrates them *1) 


lecysome of which are 
^purely local; unless 
gures it will not be 


possible to convey any clear and definite idea of 


them. Suffice to say that the ornaments and dress 


were such as to show the beauty of a woman to a 
great advantage according to oriental taste. These 
ornaments were not at all heavy or too many. If 
it Avere possible to give the picture of a woman 
with the apparel and ornaments described above, it 
would, I dare say, create a lovely and fascinating 
impression, even in the mind of a Avestern critic. 

Descriptions of ornaments and attire are to 
be found in many places of old Bengali 
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Literature. Some of these will be found in my 
Typical Selections from old Bengali Literature 
(pp. 210, 227, 260, 286, 334, 335, 372, 385, 486, 
667,829,907,1223,1291,1293,1204, 1295, 1519, 
1520, 1521 and 1794. 


I have already mentioned that during the 
Muhammadan supremacy the Hindu courts 
became stamped with Moslem influence. The 
oflicers of the courts were no longer named in 
the old Hindu style. Rajas wore costumes 

that were in the Muham¬ 

madan aristocr cy, and, tis I have already 
stated, were distii^i^hed as Hindus by marks 
of sandal and saSlW^^Tjash on their fore¬ 
heads. In their courl tsfalih) 'the onlv feature to 

* 

distinguish them from the Muhammadans was 
the predominance!; of a Bfahjiiinic element re¬ 
presented in Brahrm^teacEers, poets and scholars 
who still occupied honoured seats in the Durbars, 
but the officers generally bore Muhammadan 
names. “ The Sepoys (soldiers) stood in rows 
in the audience hall with clasped hands, with 
shields on their breasts and swords hanging from 


A Hindu Court after 
the Muhammadan 
fashion. 


their belts. The Gharials, or 
the officers-in-charge of royal 
clocks stood on either side. 


Chapdars, or office peons, -stood in a line with 


golden staffs in their hands. In a prominent 


place stood the Arojbegi, the officer who 


received applications and submitted them to 
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the king. The Bhats, or the court minstrels, 
sang His Majesty’s praises, the Mosahibs, or 
the court parasites, were all there. The latter 
silently watched the mood of their royal patron. 
There were the Munshis, the Baxis, the phy¬ 
sicians, the Kazis or the Magistrates, the Kanun- 
gas or the surveyors and others whom the king 

O v O 

allowed access to his court. The musicians with 
the Harab, the Tammura, the Vina, the Mridanga 
and other instruments had a place reserved for 
them. The NakiW M\ tiig^purt-herald, whose 
duty it was to announce new arrivals and loudly 
proclaim to themvvhys if Durbar-courtesy, 
the Ujjak, the Ka|jj&lbas, the Hafshis and the 
Jahlads (executioners) also stood in the places 
attached to each.”^- 

This is the de.^p^^^^P^A Bharat Chandra 
gives of a Hindu Court in the r 18th century, and 
it will not require any gt'edt pains to see how 
much it was predominated by Moslem influence. 

It appears from a couplet of Bharat Chandra 
that in the 18th century, thieves, robbers and 
other criminals who were punished with penal 
servitude and put into the jail, were allowed 
their liberty for a fixed period of time every 
day in order to beg their daily subsistence in the 
markets with their feet bound in chains. This 
certainly relieved the State of a considerable 
expenditure, while the rigour of imprisonment 
was none the less severely felt by the criminals. 



CHAPTER V 


The whole of the old literature of Bengal pre¬ 
sents to the reader scenes and the characteristics 
of country-life. The poets describe with unfail¬ 
ing accuracy the flowers and 

Old poetrv shows ini * . . 

ultimata observation plants that grow in particular 

of Nature. 


seasons. 


The indigenous cle¬ 


ment is present throughout these descriptions, 
which powerfully apppaLto the popular mind. 
This affords a st^ ^^^ ^^W^st to writings of 
our modern poefij, who show in prolific 

language a superficial appreciation of Nature 
without giving anyj pthd'f of real observation of 
country-life or a cldse sfruiiy of Nature. There 
are some set-phrases which inost of them use 
while describing Nature. The Dakshina Malaya 
or the Southern ImaTzer'TPe warblings of the 
cuckoo and papia —'th^hloOming flowers and their 
fragrance are some of the stock phrases which they 
are fond of introducing into their lyrical poems; 
but they will never be able to tell you in what 
season what flowers bloom or in what season 


^SpAhow in prolific 
prdciation of Nature 
W real observation of 


ife or a close sfrudy of Nature. There 
set-phrafe^Stt^^jniost of them use 
eribing Nature. The Dakshina Malava 


warblings of the 


the notes of some particular species of birds are 
heard. One of our modern poets whose poetical 
primer has been read by at least three generations 
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of Bengalis, describes the flowers of a garden 
a 3 all blooming in the morning. This is far 
from being the case. This sweeping obser¬ 
vation, erroneous as it is, may be excused, but 
when he actually names the Malati flower and 
says that it blooms in the morning it is certainly 
inexcusable. The Malati flower blooms in the 
evening. Old Valmiki at least three thousand 
years ago knew that. He writes that in the 
rainy season when the sky was thickly overcast 
with clouds pourig ^i^^^ ^i^ain, ltam, dwell¬ 
ing in his cottfflf on fhe Malayavan Hills, 
could not distinguish night frbm day, but when 
the Malati bloomed neai*’ fis cot he could at 
once conclude that it Evening. We read in 
Madan Mohan’s poetical primer the familiar 
lines describing tlfe jporning; y" ^J, 

Carter® i «itf3ral ii” 

“ The Malati bloomed lifld ipread its fragrance 


which attracted a number of bees that sat on 
it.” The Bengali boys of this generation also 
read this couplet, as did their fathers and fore¬ 
fathers, and in the hundreds of editions through 
which the book has passed, none has cared 
to correct the error. The Bengalis in truth 
have ceased to be lovers of Nature. In the 
good old days there was scarcely a Bengali 
house that had not a garden of flowers attached 
to it. They needed flowers for the purpose of 
worshipping the Maker of all, each morning and 
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had* ample opportunities to love them and 
observe their growth. So we confidently accept 
their statements to be true when Kavikankan 
writes in the 16th century that the Champaka 
and Malati bloom in Chaitra,—when Kirtivasa 
writes in a still earlier age that the Ketaki 
flowers bloom in profusion in the month of 
Bhadra, when in the 17th century Ghanaswama 
refers to the thick blossoming Madhavi flowers 
in Vaisakha and Bharatghandra and Bamprosad 
of the 18th cenie fine array of 
Kadamba flowerV and' of whfre and red lotuses 
in the months of 4 s hara ambioravan respectively. 
In Bharat Chandraeven earlier, fans 
made of Mallika flomp iV U lelre used by people of 
taste specially ^* v P oets knew well 

the different speefea bird vv.hose gay notes were 
heard in different Reasons. Govinda Chackra- 
vartv in the 17th cl^?ffl^^P5fers to the notes of 
Dahuki and C-hatak in the month of Sravan. 
It is unnecessary to give here a catalogue of 
flowers and birds mentioned by other poets as 
associated with particular seasons. We are sure 
that the descriptions are accurate and that the 
poets derived their knowledge first-hand from 
Nature. What a pity that we know the mere 
names of flowers and birds, having read of them 
in books but are scarcely able to point them out 
in the fields or forests, or describe their qualities 
and special features! When there is quite a 
7 
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craze in the heads of our people for higher 
knowledge in Botany and cognate subjects, 
is it not strange that we have grown unfamiliar 
with the most common-place objects presented 
to our eyes every day by the country in which 
we dwell ? 

2. Stray notes on some of the Early 
Bengali ballads. 

The Bengali Litexaigre, of which written 
specimens, howe^ ^^^ ^^^^gund from the 9th 
century A.D., offers many points to interest not 
only those who aHfjj engaged in exploring the 
origin and development of 'our language, but 
even those who condemn thpmselves merely with 
its poetic and literary features. The literature of 
the Buddhist periodjis mostly ^onfined to rustic 
songs which have* an" essentially indigenous 
character. In this f 'r¥l^eCt'it offers a striking 
contrast to the later epoch of our literature, 
that grew with the Hindu Renaissance and is 
permeated by Sanskrit influence. The meta¬ 
phors and similes to be found in the songs of 
Mainamati, in the £unya Purana, in the 
aphorisms of Dak and Khana, in the poems on 
Minanatha and Gorokshanatha, and last of all in 
the flowering ballad-poetry of Eastern Bengal, 
are all taken from the village-life as presented 
to.us in the fertile plains of our lower Gangetic 
valley. They are so familiar to every Bengali 
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that their naive simplicity seems to be dearer 
and more attractive than the more pompous 
figures of speech employed to embellish the 
poems of the 15tlx and the 16th centuries,--the 

age when the vernacular liiera- 
Bengaii poetry before ture received such a powerful 

impetus from. Sauskritic study. 
We must, however, remind our readers that 
Ave do not find the literature of the Pre-Moslem 
period in its present_jjjape exactly as it was 
when it was „Later poets and 

writers did in many recast them and 

introduce some mMerny|^|ires therein. Yet 
when one reads on. Goraksanatha 

by Paizulla, one pjMnW but be convinced 
that the poet who retell|. : iftn old tale, has 
preserved specimSeifii of the /writings of the 
10th and the 11th centuries in a consider¬ 
able degree. Tlfif" ‘ Mrplge and the ideas 
almost wholly belong to a much earlier age 
than the 14th or the 1.5th century, when 
Eaizulla put the songs in their present form. 
He simply narrated the old story with some 
additions and alterations, but these do not seem 
to be very many. He took pains only to regu¬ 
late the metre, payar, adding here and there a 
few words of his own. He meant the book for 
his rustic villagers who were quite familiar with 
the earlier language of the country, used in 
songs, and therefore did not think it at all 
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necessary to make the style refined or Sanskritic. 
The metaphors as used in the older songs are 
preserved intact, and nowhere in the work is 
there any sign of Sanskritic influence, a point 
which clearly shews that the poem in question 
has no kinship with the literature of the Hindu 
Renaissance, the chief characteristic of which is 
an abundance of Sanskritic metaphors and 
allusions. Thus we find the works on Maina- 
mati strewn with indigenous similes and meta¬ 
phors derived fromrf|J^^^^^e of country-life. 
Mainamati speaks&ff fjjft© fleeting nature of youth 
and uses a numb# of ■iine&hors to convince 
her son of the tffcth d£?|jer remarks. “ This 
life,” she says, “ is as water on the leaf 

of the plant coloGaw&J-’s?«T 

) If a poet o|f the Renaissance were to des¬ 
cribe it, however" illiterate and unassuming 
he might have been? ; IrHA\4wl!d have used ‘ the 
lotus leaf ’ instead of the “ leaf of colocasia.” 
But the latter is a more familiar plant in Bengal 
and is at least as expressive of the idea to 
be conveyed by the poet, as the lotus plant. 
Then again the old queen Mainamati says, 
“ Your youth, my son, will pass away as 
quickly as water falls from a reed when it 
is cut.” 


d I 

CKR WS WX CSfl'sft II ” 
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This is also a very humble metaphor which the 
poet of the later school would not deign to use 
but it is none the less appropriately used To 
external beauty, if the inside is not beautiful, 
no value should he attached, for the queen says 
“ Break the dead sea apple and you will find 
nothing hut ashes inside.” cts C^wft 

l) The queen again teaches, if life is 
not regulated by wisdom in proper time, what 
will it avail by one’s awaking to a sense of duty 
w r hen the tide 

- jT^h 

oil in the lamp 
a ridge when 
le cornfield ?” 


“ What is the g 
when the light is 
water has flowed 





iO C^T 
om h ’ 


■~.i i'tq 


All these are in every day use in the langu¬ 
age of the country-folk and directly convey the 
idea of the speaker. A learned poet like Vidya- 
pati of the 14th century would have brought 
forward an array of brilliant classic figures to 
express the same idea, but the simplicity and the 
freshness of country air breathed in our indigen¬ 
ous metaphors, are no less genuinely poetical 
than the more ingenious and learned classical 
references. The two couplets quoted above, if 
they fail to take us by equal surprise, at least 
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will make the thing described equally vivid as 
Vidyapati’s sparkling lines. 

“fa Iw.*! f% *rtOT i 

3 f<p <rr <itfw ii” 

“ If the water-lily fades away in the beams of 
the winter-moon, what will it avail by the advent 
of the spring season ? If the seed is burnt by 
the sun, what will the clouds do by pouring 
rain on its grav ^d^^ Ugitrue that the poets 
of the earlier lacked in what 

we moderns, calif'.a %uke decency, hut even 
in this respect theySfiSffigaB^artificial and less 

j ' V; 

suggestively wicked, £ ^hall presently quote 
a passage from a 31aina»i^i song, which may 
not stand the testi^^^^^^re aesthetic taste, 
but if we are a little tolerant, we shall not fail 
to appreciate in it the dHafming argumentation 
of a village woman trying to convince her 
husband of her points. When the king expres¬ 
ses his determination to leave the palace as an 
ascetic, his queen Aduna says that her youthful 
beauty will be a source of constant trouble to 
her, and to avoid that she will break her eight 
bright teeth in the front row to disfigure her face 
and crop her long beautiful hair. At this the 
king says that he cannot take her with him ins¬ 
pite of all that she may urge. Then she says, 
“ What shall I do with my youth pledged to 
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you ? My youth is not like a stock of corn 
that I may store it in a granary, nor is it like 
the oil of a grocer, to be reserved for future 
sale; it is not a heap of flowers which a flower- 
woman daily wreathes into garlands, nor is it a 
thing mortgaged to a moneylender to be reco¬ 
vered by the owner on settlement of claim. 
Teach me, my lord, how may I preserve the 
youth, pledged to you alone in God’s name, from 
its passing away, till vour return ?” 

51^ <'7 t C’lf?i |p5T II 

M II 




ffljgg fug, 

isaKa/ 


How familiar are metaphors used here to 
rustics, and appropriate to country life ! Ad- 
una says to her lord in the version of the song 
collected by Sir George Grierson in 187S, “You 
will be, Lord, the fig tree and I a creeper. I 
will cover thy feet with a loving embrace, iiow 
can you think of leaving me ? ” 1 Throughout 
this literature there is that inspiration breathed 
from country-life, which by its .simplicity, direct¬ 
ness and unassuming gentleness attracts as as do 


si? *stfk c«prt<i i 
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the fresh fielcl-flowers on hoth sides of a‘rural 
path. There is certainly in these poems an 
element of grotesque imagination, of unrestrain¬ 
ed rustic fancy like what we find in old Danish 
songs of the 9th and the 10th centuries, hut as in 
the densely jungly country-side, sometimes fresh 
flowers bloom in all their natural beauty, so do 
we come across quiet and simple rural charms 
enlivening all the uncouth humour of rustic 
people, displayed in tlmaq. songs. 

The literature Mj, this period has another 
attractive feature. There is an 
^Tha elevated moral (devai^cf moral tone in the 
pofeffl^^^ch we miss in the 
more elegant poenis. later school. The 

Buddhist religion kiys -a gW^ stress on the con¬ 
quest of passions, an.ta-uthfulnfess, integrity and 
other moral virtual# ftr these songs though 
couched in crude distinct traces of a 

high conception of morality are always observable. 
It should be mentioned here that Behula’s charac¬ 
ter was first conceived in this time, however 
greatly it may have been embellished by the more 
refined poets of the Renaissance period. The 
ground-work of that devotion, which clings to 
the beloved even in death, that absolute disre¬ 
gard for all desires of the flesh in the pursuit of 
a sacred cause and that divine love which trium¬ 
phs over death, and blossoms majestically like 
one of the stately water-lilies in Indian tanks, 
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was first conceived in this country in the 
Buddhist period. Kancharimala, is as great a 
character in old women’s fables as Rehula 
in the songs of the poets of the Manasa-cult. 
This old story preserved almost in the language 
of the Llth and the 12th centuries has been 
collected by Bahu Dakshinaranjan Mitra 
Mazumdar and is to he found in his Thakur 
Dadar Jhuli. Like the story of Behula, that of 
Kanchanmala is to lie-..read with tears. One 
requires to be trained in discovering beauty in old 
things; for just as gold often lies mixed with 
inferior metals and-dirt in thejmine and requires 
trained eves to he^twS^P^ffid, so the genuine 
beauty of old writijhj^dffteh deceives untrained 
eyes being blended, as they aye, with fantastic 
imagination and dfude hufeoj^r. I recommend 
to my readers the sJfTTFy'of Kanchanmala. Her 
character is one of t?uJ 1'3'Mest order showing 
resigned love in its highest flights. In order to 
depict an ideal character poets often take recourse 
to wild imagination. An element of the grotes¬ 
que is present in Valmiki, Homer and Shakes¬ 
peare. But this should not bar one from 
appreciating the real greatness of the characters 
described. In Manick Chandra Hajar Gan, the 
character of Gopiehand shews its sterling worth, 
when put to test by the seductions of the beauti¬ 
ful harlot Hira. We have seen in the Dharma- 
mangal poems how Lau Sen was also put to a 
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similar test in the village of Baruipava and .came 
out successful, The integrity of the character 
of Kalu, the general of Lau Sen, and of Ilarihav 
Baity has been shewn by me in a previous 
lecture. The ground-work of all these tales 
and even that of Kalketu, the hunter, were 


laid in the Pre-Moslem period by earlier poets, 
though Kavikankan is popularly known as the 
only poet of the latter tale. They all prove the 
loftiness of moral ideal that existed in the coun¬ 
try and unmistalircbljV: b^H’>the stamp of the 
Buddhist ideal, ays through the 

various forms of^fflfffl^ffl^ana and Ilinayana 
sections, aimed at oiHHBHythe passions as the 
first principle of w (%’ke religion). That these 
stories were first conceived Spring the Buddhist 
times is apparenf fjom the jftot that the Brah- 
manic element is hardly present in them. The 
principal characters t^ifmilly belong to the 
lowest stratum of the Hindu society. 

A large mass of poems bearing on the queen 


Mainamati-sougs and 
the allegations. 


Mainamati have come to liaht 

o 

since Sir George Grierson dis¬ 


covered one of its versions in 


Bangpur in 1878. The Yogis were the custo¬ 
dians of these songs and during the age of the 
Pal kings, who held sway over almost the whole 
of Northern India, they carried these songs 
throughout India in the 10th and 11th centuries, 
till they became so popular that even in modern 
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times,we find the song of Gopiehand sung not 
only in the north-western provinces, but even in 
the Mahratta country. “In Benares, Paizabad, 
Ahmed > agar and Bombay,’’ says Dharmananda 
Mahabharati, “ dramas are played, of which the 
theme is Gopiehand ; and hundreds of minstrels 
still earn their livelihood in those parts of the 
country by singing songs on Gopiehand.” The 
picture of Raja Gopiehand on the eve of his 
sarmyas, drawn by the late Raja Ravi Yarman 
is sold in hundreds p^ypnly in Bombay but 
even in Galcutt^^S^®^®^shewn elsewhere 
that the songs pn Manasa Devi and her 
quarrel with GhainEmniWnrcrchant of Cham- 
pak, also travelled $ij<W Bengal and found 
appreciation in nmny fplaees of India. They 
are even now reproduced in the popular dialects 
of the country and read and appreciated by 
thousands of peo'jfTSR I) fltfeide Bengal. This 
unmistakably shews that the suzerainty of the 
Buddhist kings of Bengal was recognised and 
admitted by the whole of Aryavarta: the 
manners, fashions and amusements of Bengalis 
flowed from Magadha and other administrative 
centres of Bengal to different parts of India. 
AYe have got a number of songs of Gopiehand 
written in Urdu and Hindi. Pundit Durga 
Narayan Sastri collected some of these versions 
from the Punjab and made a gift of them to 
the Sahitya Parishat of Calcutta. One of the 
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Hindi versions of Gopiehand’s songs by Laksman 
Das is in my possession. The Behula-katha or 
the song on Manasa Devi in Hindi printed at 
the Kalpataru press, Benares, in 1910, may be 
obtained at the shop of Babu Kanai Lai, Book¬ 
seller in Patna. There are several other Hindi 
versions of the tale, and as in Bengal, so in 
Bhagalpur and other places, there are organised 
bands of professional singers who earn their 
living by singing them. I have mentioned 
elsewhere that thews sfeugs ow,Manasa Devi and 
Gopichand, as pi^g^^ E Wg ^ gte Bengal, shew 
the crude stage in which thtb: existed in Bengal 
in the 10th, 11 tli and 12th wenturies, and none 
of the subsequent \ ei4qdjli|ihments introduced 
by the later Benga^ poets are marked in them. 
This shews that with the closc'of the sovereignty 
of the Pal kings and their vast influence all 
over India, Bengal ceSseid Ito be the centre of 
taste, fashion and amusement that it had been 
before the Muhammedan invasion. 

Now to return to the subject of the songs 
of Mainamati. Sir George Grierson was the 
first, as I have already stated, to bring one 
of its versions to light in 1878. This was 
published in the journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in that year. In the Sahitya Parishat 
Patrika, Volume VI, Babu Siva Chandra Sil 
published a version of the song, of which the 
author was one Durlava Mullick. He latterly 
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edited and brought out the song. This, I 
suppose, is the latest version ol ! the tale, for we 
find it thoroughly modernised and its payar 
metre all through regulated according to the 
canon of fourteen letters in a line, which has 
subsequently been its distinctive feature. In 
the Sahitya Parishat Patrika of 1315 B. S. 


Babu Bisvveswar Bhattacharyva, B.A., then 
Deputy Magistrate of Nilphamary in llangpur, 
published an account of another version of the 
song, which he a yogi of that 

place. The copy$t? took @f it was for sometime 


with me and I pul^^^^^ 
Typical Selection^ $gjb& 


2 it ; . was for sometime 
Kg'tion of it in my 
SBengali Literature, 
of Calcutta in 1914. 


published by the Ibldilemty of Calcutta in 1914. 
Another version tli'- jfejinamati song was 

collected by Bjfbu ^A§eMra Nath Yasu, 
PrachyavidyamaharuaYa, from Orissa. The 
Bengali Yogis, owul^JTlR a‘ political disturbance, 
had left their mother country and settled in that 


place many centuries ago and it was from their 
descendants that Mr. Yasu collected the song. 
It is written in Oriya characters and the copy is 
more than two hundred years old. An extract 
of this version also has been given in my Typical 
Selections. Babu Nalini Kanta Bhattasali. M.A., 
collected another song on the same subject from 
a village near Balurghat in the district of Diuaj- 
pur. We came across an edtion of this song, 
printed long ago, and the forthcoming volume 
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on Gopichandra’s song to be published by the 
Calcutta University, will contain this song com¬ 
posed by Sukur Mamud, who was an inhabitant 
of the village Sindur-Kusumi in the District of 
Rajshahi. Babu Baikuntha Nath of Tippera 
collected another song of Mainamati and made it 
over to Babu Nalini Kanta Bhattasali in 1318 
B. 8. This gentleman edited and published this 
song at the cost of the Dacca Sahitya Parishat 
in July 1914). Babu Nalini Kanta has written a 
learned preface to^jk^S^-Xhe author of which 
is one Bhawani He cipisiders that this 

Bhawani Das is a of jj'Ganga Das, son of 

Sasthi Yara and h« puts forth two arguments to 
establish this theory : (lj The name of Ganga 
Das’s father is jfr fy'jifcn which is also the 

name of Bhawani Uas’fe father 2) ; Bhawani Das 
and Ganga Das have both fcJigf^itle ‘Das’ suffixed 
to their names. 'PfooG^rgUipent, I consider to 
be frail for building up this theory, unsubstan¬ 
tiated by other facts of historical value. The 
agreement in the name of their father may 
be a mere chance coincidence. Ganga Das was 
certainly a poet of the Hindu Renaissance, who 
wrote many works in Bengali in the 16th 
century, referred to by me in detail in my 
Vangavasa-O-Sahitya v pp. 343-450). His style 
is essentially Sanskritic as contrasted with the 
crude style of Bhawani Das’s poem on Maina¬ 
mati. Bhawani Das doos not use a single 
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San^kritie figure of speed), his metaphors and 
similes are all culled from rural life, whereas 
Ganga lias’s poems sparkle with a brilliant 
array of Sanskritic metaphors. Unless the 
theory of Mr. Bhattasali is substantiated by 
more convincing evidence, we are not prepared 
to accept the statement that Bhawani Das and 
Ganga Das were brothers and sons of Sasthivara 
and grandsons of Kulapati. Evidently follow¬ 
ing ray earlier statement Mr. Bhattasali consi- 
ders Ganga Das a Yaidya by 

caste, but 1 haygli^ifnd it distinctly mentioned 
in an old manuscrlffik ofy* G«w|$fa Das’s Manasar 
Bhasan that the poS|h^lpfi®®to the Bania caste. 
Many other songs of\M;|mahf]ati are lying scatter¬ 
ed in different partajM Bengal and outside it, and 
though crude in f(#n\ and HefSbant in stvle, they 

Ar 1 .j k * 

are store-houses or-anuch hisfyffieal information. 

I think there is -^th in Mr. Bhatta- 

sali’s finding that Raja Govinda Chandra inherit¬ 
ed the kingdom of Tippera from Raja Tilak 
Chandra, his grandfather on mother’s side, 
and that Vi kram pur was the home of his 
ancestors. That be was a son of Trailokya 
Chandra, a king of the Chandra dynasty, who 
reigned there as Mr. Bhattasali suggests, cannot 
he proved with certainty ; hut we find the 
name of Suvarna Chandra both in ballads and 
on copper-plates. Govinda Chandra, we 
believe, was probably a scion of the Chandra 
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family. This conjecture receives a substantial 
confirmation from the fact that Trailakya 
Chandra is mentioned in a Marhatta poem as 
an ancestor of Govinda Chandra of the songs. 
The agreement in the two names in a short 
geneological table which contains only four 
names do not appear to us as mere chance 
coincidence but sufficient to indicate the actual 
facts about a dynasty preserved in rustic 
memory with some erjrjjs and omissions which 
are not unusual c fc Srffa. cases. Govinda 
Chandra inherited the districts of Dacca and 
Tippera from life' fhp$r j&nd mother’s side 
respectively. He ftatried 7 two daughters of 
Itaja Harish ChanVlM -Savar, who seems to 
have left no male issue. Bvjpossessing a large 
area of land, n^ar Gour, biased out to him by 
the emperor of acquired a great 

influence in NortheWr and the Yogis of 

Rangpur still sing songs about him, and remem¬ 
ber the great monarch who renounced his palace 
and lived the life of an ascetic for twelve years, 
by the order of his mother. Thus it is probable 
that when Raja Rajendra Chola (1063-1112) 
came to conquer Bengal, he found Gobinda 
Chandra of the songs, reigning over a consider¬ 
able portion of Eastern Bengal. The Tirimalaya 
roclc-inscriptions mention that Raja Govinda 
Chandra was defeated by Rajendra Chola and 
that he heat a precipitous retreat on the hack of 
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his elephant. This may or may not be true, as it 
is hut an one-sided version of the story. There 
was surely a tight after all. The Bengali ballads 
say that Raja Govinda Chandra defeated the 
fierce tribe, the Khandaits of Orissa, and later 
on had a hard encounter with an Oriya king, 
whose army he totally routed having killed 
thousands of men, horses and elephants in the 
battle. Seven hundred generals of the Oriya 
king are said to have j^gS^killed in this battle 
by the victorious ^.rlrny of Govinda Chandra. A. 
treaty was concluded Inte^Ln by which the 
defeated king seou£p| g»d will of his con¬ 
queror by offering Mm n^n^ughter in marriage. 
Some scholars hav£,j s^pp^ed that this Oriva 
king of the Bengali song* is none other 
than Eajendra C'liola himself; He came from 
the Orissa side and been called an 

Oriya king by the Bengali rustic poets. This 
is quite possible, for once the poet mentioned 
the fact of Govinda Chandra’s defeating the 
Khandaits, who were the true Oriya army. The 
mention of an Oriya king a second time as a 
quite different foe, presumably shews that he 
might have been an invader who came from the 
Oriya side, not actually tho king of Orissa. The 
time of Govinda Chandra who was a, contem¬ 
porary of Haris!) Chandra of Savar, also agrees 
with that of Eajendra Chola. Thus there is a 
good deal of evidence for the conclusion that 
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Rajendra Chola of the Deccan and the ‘ Oriya 
king’ of the Bengali ballads are one and the 
same person. If this surmise is true, there will 
be then only this anomaly that Rajendra Chola’s 
rock inscriptions record his own victory, where¬ 
as the songs of the Bengali poets mention that 
it was Rajendra Chola who was defeated and not 
Raja Govinda Chandra. In histories of wars 
such contradictory statements not infrequently 
occur, and hence this dnot offer any serious 
hinderanee to ou^accept%g> the ‘Oriya king’ 
of the ballads as ‘ Ra i^ ^^^BK)la’. 

One may ask hbw is we identify Gopi- 

ehandra with Govinda Oh'ir$fra. In several ver¬ 
sions of these songs} m ipto instance, in Durlava 
Mullick’s one, tire name Recurs as Govinda 
Chandra throughout and nqwhere is he called 
Gopi Chandra. In earlier songs we find the name 
sometimes given Chandra, sometimes 

as Gopi Chandra but more often as Govi Chandra. 
So there can be no doubt that Gopi Chandra and 
Govi Chandra are the abbreviated forms of the 
name Govinda Chandra. 

The main object of these songs seems to be 
to extol the great occult powers acquired by 
Mainamati, the queen of Raja Manick Chandra, 
and to describe tire ascetic-life laid by Raja 
Govinda Chandra, her son, for twelve years. Bui 
though Mainamati is raised to the level of a 
goddess in popular estimation and her great 
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feats are enthusiastically described by the 
country-poets, it is apparent from many suggestive 
lines that there were many, who condemned 
Mainamati as a sorceress and a vile woman, who 
even killed her husband to gratify her lust. In 
the version of the songs collected from Nilfamary, 
Govinda Chandra openly accused his mother in 
this way, “ Forming an intrigue with Haripa, you 
have killed my father by making him swallow 
poison, and now youJfegse at the instigation of 
that cursed Hari me from my 

kingdom, so that the way to your lust may be 
made perfectly freestroin all destruction.” 1 The 
Raja asked his motficf, wnb vaunted her power 
of restoring the dem ttr, fe and performing 
other miracles. “Row il it ithat you did not 
impart a little of your knowledge to my father, 
whereby my father troafOave been immortal 
for ages and could liave had many more sons 
like me ?” 2 The queen said, “ You fool of a son, 

1 'i’lie dowager queen governed the kingdom whew Govinda Chandra 
was a minor, but just when the latter attained his majority, the 
queen expressed a strange resolve that her son should go to the 
forest as an ascetic and remain as such for twelve years. 

stfsv umfCT c$rri fetes ®r'*H idirsi i 
fiitry iwys ’(I w fn «ti'S?tlni # 
iff its I 

'Silt f fs ittis yft § ?;tf® >m a 

stciw exists ufk 'srtvta it*n* i 
iy>l upsf '®rWi ffsl itfMri i 

'srWst itll ’fts lot util's s ?<i # 
mm iii?i ssi cst-i ^tfi iff cstti i 
%fas1fufsitci a 
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how can I explain all that to you, being # your 
mother ? I offered to teach the old liaja, your 
father, the secret of life and occult power, but 
he rejected the offer in disdain saying that he 
could not condescend to be taught by his wife,” 
Govinda Chandra said, “ All this is false, mother, 


I can hare no faith in all that you say. You 
have accepted betel from the hands of the Hari 
(Ilaripa), and you have fallen in love with him. 
You have learnt the bl&pk art from him. Were 
you a true wife, not ascend the 

funeral pyre of niy dead father and burn yourself 
dead as a Satifif” When the Raja said all 
these things, the qkfedh Majpamati was naturally 
shocked by her son’s out spoken imputations. She 
began to weep and cur.se her lot by saying that 
her own son, whd^^^^^^orne in her womb 
for ten months?' wavs so cruel as to abuse 
her thus and raake ,J f?ifs^ ilrtjlutations against her¬ 
self and the Hari, whom she regarded as her 
brother, both being disciples of the same Guru 


<i sissf o® fro tN i 

fcFferl 5 ! cstst* ewts PipFtfa a 

nan stifln Pints cwt«t estsUt ffrart Puts «5ti i 

1 It®( WCU •*ss Sp# Si# Sit! I 
3>r<i n^ri fn«M si si <ltt» 

5tf®n si tticfs nts i 
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Gorqkshanath. 1 In the .song by Bhavvani Das. 
brought out by the Dacca Sahitya Parishat and 
edited by Babu Nalini Kanta Bhattasali, Govinda 
Chandra called for evidence from his mother to 
prove and substantiate her explanation that she 
had ascended the funeral pyre of her deceased 
husband then and there, but that lire did not 
burn her owing to her possessing occult 
knowledge and miraculous powers. 

Before we attempt *.h> discuss this serious 
allegation of her sop agai.ns§,; her character, let 
us give a brief history of the xfueen Mainamati 
as found in these! songs. Mainamati was the 
daughter of the 'fipt Chandra, Baja of 
Meherkul (Tipperah y childhood she was 

called by the name of Sishuraati. While in her 
father’s house, sh? ode day ipei the great Yogi 
Gorakshanath, whQ^frn|0ieiDier into the mystic 
art by which men coulti lie made immortal and 
the dead restored to life. The Guru gave her 
the name of Mainamati, by which she was 
subsequently called by all. She is occasionally 
described as “ Main a Sundar” or Maine, the 


’ w <csi ntsrt sissies Atm \ 

<PllM TOt Ijffal | 
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Beautiful. She was very handsome in her 
youth and was married to Manick Chandra, 
a scion of the Chandra dynasty of kings, who 
reigned in Vikrampur. Manik Chandra latterly 
reigned in Meherkula (Tippera), the dominion of 
his father-in-law, which he inherited. He was 


either a son or a grandson of Suvarna Chandra, 
whose name we find in the copperplate inscrip¬ 
tions of Cree Chandra l)eva of Vikrampur as 
also in these old Bengali songs. 

Manick Chand^^^^^^sto the prevailing 
fashion of old orienta^monarehs had many wives, 
these were 180 in 
his desire for new 
by his marrying stVfllt 
Mainamati. 1 He next marrj 
of Devapur. 'Fki-^e^theSo^l ., 
hood and youthful attractiveness, they began 
to quarrel with Twelve years had 

passed since the new wives had come to the royal 
harem, and Mainamati had lost some of her 
youthful charms. She was called a sorceress by 
the young wives and the old Raja sided with his 


he song says that 
cis not abated even 
Ifeautiful princess as 
d five voting girls 

v O o 

i these ■girls attained woman- 
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youthful queens and drove her from the palace. 
After this she lived at a distance from the capital 
in a place called Pherusa. Mainamati, however, 
used to pay occasional visits to the king when 
called upon to do so, but for the most part of 
the year she led a secluded life in the company 
of the sage Haripi, who belonged to the lowest 
caste in Hindu society and earned his living by 
doing a sweeper’s work. The government of 1:1aja 
Manick Chandra became oppressive as he placed 
a JBaugal miuisteiMfk'tiie hqgij of administration, 
and his subjects^jM Atta ined and performed 
some mystic rites i^fyhictiar^hy which his life 
was shortened. On Ms de&fil it was discovered 
that Mainamati was’ ttfykimite. Sometime after 
she was delivered o| a mad&ediiM, who was no other 
than Raja Goviuda C.kandra oh 1 historic renown. 
Mainamati married the young prince, a lad of 
only seven, to , A.d'iKM]' tlVe princess of Savar, 
who was only five years old at the time. She 
was daughter of Harish Chandra, the ruins of 
whose palace are still to be seen in the northern 
part of the village Savar on the Dilates wari in 
the district of Dacca. Recently some old bricks 
have been discovered in that place on which 
Harish Chandra’s name is found inscribed. 1 

1 Wo have boon given to understand that the inscription referred 
in. is a forged one. Another inscription the original of which is lost, 
I ml a transcript of which is preserved, was published in 1:1 e Dacca 
Review some time ago. It: gives detailed accounts of the oedigree 
of OarnscluMturtt, 
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The queen reigne.l in Tippera over a* vast 
territory comprising a great portion of Eastern 
Bengal and certain provinces in Northern Bengal 
near Gour, as regent to her young son. In 
course of time Aduna grew into womanhood. 
Her sister Paduna, it should be stated, was also 
given as a part of dowry to the bridegroom at 
the time of her marriage. 1 The song edited by 
Nalini Babu and published by the Dacca 
Sahitya Parishat savs that besides Aduna 
and Paduna, Govmda; Gh^r^ra had two more 
wives one of lighter of the 

Khandait chief wfm Sweated by Govinda 
Chandra in battle,'the other, a daughter 
of the ‘ Oriya king * w|io according to our 
belief, as already jjhlt&d. was no other than the 
Raja Itajendra C|tola of the Tirumalya rock- 
inscriptions. ThcsfW^ffl^pleens were named 
Ratnamala and P.ufihttiflf® respectively. Pad- 
mamala was sometimes endearingly called 
kancha Sonet. But Aduna was the most handsome 
of ail women and the most favourite consort of 
the king, who was himself one of the most 
handsome men that lived in India at that 
period. 

When the Raja reached his eighteenth year 
and was about to take the administration of the 
kingdom into his own hands, the dowager queen 


f¥=i *155111* *H§»i tics i ” 
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Mainamati, his mother, expressed a strange 
determination which I have already stated. 
She proposed that her son should go away to 
the forests as a disciple of Haripa, leaving 
his palace, and lead the life of an ascetic 
for twelve years. She said that it was ordained 
by fate that unless Govinda Chandra would 
do so, he would die in his nineteenth year, 
which event could be averted by his turning 
an ascetic and leading such a life for twelve 

demonstrated. He 

S-lgL 

1 ha, inspired by 
ge, who convinced 
gs, seeks a higher 
had 



just stepped 


years. The young 
was not like thi 
a spiritual ideal, 
of the fleeting nati 
life in the wilderness, 
into youth and the world attracted him with 
all its charm of jiowcv and enjoyment as it 
does ordinary rffOTtals. f His wives were 
devotedly attached^ ftf-lfiSt!,' -particularly Aduna, 
his chief queen, who virulently protested 
against her husband’s taking to asceticism. She 
said that she would not he able to bear the pang 
of separation from him ; if he was determined 
to leave the palace, she must accompany him. 
When Govinda Chandra pointed out that alone 
in wildernesses, and strange lands, her beauty 
would be a source of constant trouble and fear 
to them both, Aduna replied that she would 
break eight of her front teeth and thus disfigure 
her face and cut her flowing tresses so that 


10 
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she might not be a liinderanee or a source of 
trouble. But the dowager queen said that be 
must not go in the company of bis wife. Her 
other wish, viz., that the prince should become 
a disciple of the Ilari could not he easily 
complied with. lie was a pariah—a sweeper, 
who earned his livelihood by a dirty occupation 
in the public drains. How could a great prince 
like Govinda Chandra stoop to become a disciple 
of such a base-born mean fellow ? Then came 
the allegation to already referred. 

The son told hthat she had 
intrigued with th» flan anejj wanted to remove 
her son from the paWw&fwdKThe sole object of 
gratifying her lust k'wltekil and without check. 
We have already fluted'ah extract to show the 
nature of this alletiitipn in detail. We, however, 
hesitate to believe i» the allegation. For in all 
the poems on MffiflSlfldT?. we find that the 
country-hards have a great regard for the 
character of Mainamati, which lias served as 
the chief inspiration of their poetic talents. 
Had Mainamati been so vile as suggested in the 
allegation, these bards who are inspired by un¬ 
spotted purity of the characters they depict, 
more than anything else, could not have had 
the same admiring regard for the dowager queen 
Mainamati. We find in the songs that this 
allegation was started by the infuriated wives, 
who were bitterly hostile to their mother-in-law, 
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as slie was to tlxem 5 and their anger against 
her reached its climax when all their attempts 
had failed to save their husband from the fate 
to which he seemed bound by his mother’s 
resolute determination. The charge against her 
was probably fabricated by them; there is 
however no doubt that it was circulated by 
them. Aduna said to her husband on the eve 


of his sannyas, “ Cursed be the person who thus 
separates wife frontefegshand, destroying the 
happiness of queen whispers 

her wishes to and takes his 

counsel. She is ^nstiaiitly with him, taking 
betels offered by liipT."* last line is full of 

wicked and immoral sug^cfctjons. She continued, 
“ At the words oi^sueh a mother, will your head 
turn, my lord? loti are mm>aring to turn an 
ascetic.” The qu ^nsTTaterj on made a conspi¬ 
racy to kill their mother-in-law by poison. 
They said, “ Old persons die everywhere in the 
world save this wretch.” (*FP1 (M*tt <j^1 *0 
^T3f*l i ) They purchased five tolas 
of poison and mixed it with sweetmeats. “ In 
golden cups they took with them sweet Ganges 
water. Fine banian fruits and excellent rice 


they took, besides, baskets full of oranges and 
other fruits of the season. They prepared binni 
and chira with their own hands.” 


They placed these presents on the heads of 
servants, and walked to the chamber of their 
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mother-in-law. The old clowager queen saw 
them from afar and thought, “ The queens 
at other times come here with looks of wild 
anger, hut why do they come now to me with 
sweetmeats in their hands? There must he 
something wicked in their minds, to-day.” The 
four queens in the meantime came to her pre¬ 
sence, and offering the cups filled with sugar- 
halls (in which poison was mixed) and other 
articles brought by the carriers, they stood 
before her with joined har. G, and bowing to 
her with an ostensibly display of great respect 
said, “We respeofcfull^ pfaj! you to restore our 
husband to us. Wfc brought these pre¬ 

sents, mother, to pjMsieyyou.” The old queen 
thought, “ I am quick enough to see through 
your motives—I Can say how many crocodiles 
and fishes there ar<^'YfiS'''SGii ;—in the dark I 
can know whether r ?t' 1 VV 1 finale or female that 
moves. Now dear souls what kinds of sweets are 
these? Stay I shall feign death.” She remem¬ 
bered her Guru Goraksanath and uttering some 
mystic words taught hy him, ate the sugar- 
balls. The poison produced no serious effects 
on her. It took her only twenty-two dandas 
or about eight hours to get rid of the effect of 
poison entirely. Now recovering herself she 
thought, “Let me see what the young queens 
do. I shall feign death.” Having resolved thus 
she shut up all her senses hy Yoga, and lay as 
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one dead. The old hag moreover covered her 
body with sugar so that ants and flies attacked 
it as though it was a corpse. 1 


PR 
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Aduna at this time sent her maids repeatedly to 
enquire if the wicked mother-in-law was dead or 
not. When the people of the harem were 
convinced that she was dead, the daughters-in- 
law approached her and feeling that there was 
no breath in her and that her heart did not heat, 
they congratulated themselves on their success. 
But before cremation, they gave some slaps on 
her cheeks and one of them kicked her to her 


heart’s content. Thpy : parried the body, which 
they believed to dfi: a corpse, u the banks of the 


river Goomty foi® 


iv^The popular belief 
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is that if a dead body is burnt on the banks of 
the Goomty, the person becomes a jackal in the 
next birth. The good daughters-in-law were 
not contented -with poisoning their mother-in- 
law, but were actuated by the pious motive of 
getting her transformed into a jackal in her next 
birth. It is needless to go on with the tale 
which describes the baffling of all the devices of 
the young queens, by the old woman suddenly 
rising from the funeral ■■pyre like the fabulous 
Phoenix and assePfoig herself v ith all the fury 
of her tongue. 

The wives hadj&o offered a handsome bribe 
to Brahmin SandiHaF wl^tffig him to give false 
evidence against tlja?- sfoWgger queen, but the 
Brahmin indignantly declined the offer. 

When the quden Adtina and her companions 
could proceed to dcusuffli Kimble things, we are 
naturally led to suppose that their allegations 
against Mainamati’s character were false and 
sprang from a deep-rooted malice. But there 
are other evidences in this legend shewing that 
the charge against her might have some grains 
of truth, however small. In a work called the 
Goraksha Vijaya which describes some events 
of this epoch of Ben gal-history, we find Parvati, 
the wife of Shiva, granting a boon to the sage 
flaripa, smitten by a desire of woman’s love. 
She said, “You will have a lovely woman 
for your companion and thus your desire 
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for love will be satisfied. You say that you 
are ready to do even a mean sweeper’s 
work, provided you get a suitable lady¬ 
love. Go ye to the palace of Mainamati. Take 
a broom and a spade in your hands. You will 
find love’s embrace there that you desire.” 1 
(Minaeheten, p. 4.) This seems to show that 
the allegation against Mainamati might not 


great 


Tanv 

miracles said to have % 
queen Mai n am a j 


with a legend m 
' consort are said to 


have been fabricated by the queens of Govinda 
Chandra alone. The popular imagination 
attempted to exatt--tl/e Iqm-hetween Haripa and 
Mainamati by 1 J 

which the 

have given it their sanction. 

Raja Manick dh&qsytji had no faith in the 

^performed by his 
a. He had a 
natural dislike for the Yogis*’and this we observe 
when the dowager qMM^ (loin plains to her son 
against her husband’s attitude towards ascetics 
in general. Some ascetics once visited the 
palace but “your father, the old Raja, did not 
give them a fitting reception, nor did he give 
them alms or presents, so mean and merciless 
was his conduct.” 
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Whether the imputations against her 
character were based on truth or were mere 
fabrications of the young queens, which passed 
current in the country, and which the poets 
tried to whitewash, nay to exalt, by composing 
legendary tales, there is no doubt that Mainamati 
did not pull on well with her royal husband, 
when alive, and her intimacy with Haripa was 
regarded with indignation by his son and 
daughters-in-law. She might have been actually 
led by a propheeyjn wjjicli sh^ believed, to send 

an ascetic, fear- 
contrary, Govinda 
!fortened ; but her 
aMi'S a constant source 


her son away fromjj 
ing that if she adi&j 
Chandra’s life avoi!®? 
quarrel with the qtq 
of worry and vexi 


Govinda Chandra. 


And these queefi^__ did not at all believe 
the motive which 1 actuated Alainamati to take 
recourse to this crirSGQ^pl T h|'ainst her son as a 
bonafide one. For had Aduna and the other 
queens believed that their husband would die 
within a year, and that twelve years of asceticism 
would guarantee his long life, they would never 
have been so bitter against his sannyas, for in 
that case the interest of the mother and the 
wives who really loved him, would have been 
the same. 

The pathos of the tale is centered in the 
lamentations and importunities of Aduna, the 
chief queen of Raja Govinda Chandra. Govinda 
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Chandra had four queens, as we have already 
stated, hut there were many more women in the 
royal harem. After Govinda Chandra had left the 


palace and turned an ascetic, one hundred queens 
of the Raja went to the harem of the Raja’s 
step-hrother, Khetu, hut Aduna and Paduna 
returned to their own compartments, bewailing 
their miserable lot. There they appointed twelve 
guards and thirteen Police-officers to protect the 
sanctity of their retirement, and no guest nor 
even Vaisnava meHdica^tsivrfpe allowed access 
to their quartern. this we read in the song 
of Mainamati collected George Grierson 

from Rangpur. 

As I have already pajeii tinned, the scene of 
parting and the importuriitiesjof Aduna are full 
of pathos. Aduna“ Ymv married me when 
I was quite youngTT»«fOve has grown during all 
these years. WhatTsPl ^ItiSiant occupation it 


once seemed to you to comb my dishevelled 
hair with your own hands! Por braiding the 
hair, I have a fillet worth a lakh of rupees, the 
pendent which serves the purpose of adorning 
the braid, is also worth another lakh of rupees ; 
my Meghnal sadi is also of immense value and all 
these are your presents. The golden anklets you 
have ffiven to adorn my feet, make a jingling 
sound, as I walk, and you used to take delight 
in that. With your ow r n hands you used to put 
the red mark of luck on my brow. All this 
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affection you have shown me,—why ? To kill 
me with cruelty ? Love, my lord, is a great 
bond. The stag and its mate live together in 
the forest, they graze all day in the meadow, 
when evening comes, they return to their cave. 


' “ ^ n 
frtfa v 
art ta dj 
w cvts ?! 

cslWfr 
artrtrt 
'ai'tOS 



The stag goes ahead and the hind follows his 
steps. The hind forgets all her pain, as her mate 
is by her side. You have not my lord even a 
tithe of that feeling which the beasts of the 
forests possess.” ! 
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That Mainamati was the princess of Tippera 
has been proved by many pieces of evidence. 
Bhawani Das’s son" distinctly mentions the names 

O t 

of the places, connected with the chief characters 
of the poem. Five miles to the north of the town 
of Comilla, there stands a small hillock known 
as the Mainamati hills. There is hardly a more 
delightful spot in the whole district of Tippera. 
The ranges known as the Mainamati hills, extend 
over a large tract of meadoyvy land, of which the 
level is mostly between jterjjK) feet above the 
surrounding lands of^'the locality. There are 
occasionally to be ^ietfjsfriallplants or dwarfish 
trees, but the wholeHraet is ; -«nnost wholly level, 
only presenting at tiAidjs, curvatures and sloping 
undulations on the fringes S3^is pleasant plateau 
is a fit dwelling plice for a$pe-t—for a king, and 
certainly for a recluse in itsnfffesent forlorn con¬ 
dition. One of the elfev^lcHsplots in this meadowy 
ranges is called Aduna Mura and another Paduna 
Mura. The place is shown where the palace of 
the queen Mainamati stood, and not far from it 
are visible masses of ruins of Govinda Chandra’s 
palace. The plateau abounds wfith ruins and 
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debris, shewing that a powerful king once dwelt 
in it. We learn from the Nilphamary version of 
the story, that Govinda Chandra married five girls 
of Devapur ; this is a village which is situated on 
the north of the Mainamati Hills. On the west 


of the Hills, the large tract of land is known as 
perganna Patikara. In the song of Mainamati 
by Durllava Mullick, and edited by Balm Shiva 
Chandra Seal, the city of Patika is mentioned 


as the capital of Raja.. .Govinda Chandra. As 
therefore we find that nearly all the songs collected 
from different parts of the country, from 
Dinajpur, Nilphamary and j'ipperah, agree in 
recording that G^rmwr^WPandra reigned in 


Tipperah, we can have MoU lesitation in believing 
the same to be a fact. AsiGovinda Chandra 


#. "*■ 1 .. A ■ f * 

possessed extensive landed estates in Northern 
Bengal, it is not iftjrohable that he had also a 

nanifol f P unrpvmn 


Bengal, it is not 7 
capital at Rungpur.' 


8. Minaohetan or the Song of 
Gorakslimiath. 

The Nath Cult, based on Buddhism— 
blended with some of the essentials of the 
Saiva-creed of the 11th and 12th centuries in 
Bengal, presents a song of unique spiritual value. 
It is the song of Mina-nath. Though written by 
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rural poets for the edification of the illiterate 

The story of Gorakna- claSS <^ [t sllOU'S Strikingly 

nath - that the higher principles of 

Buddhist ethics had filtered down to the lowest 
stratum of Indian communities by the philo¬ 
sophic teachings of the Gurus of that Order. 
In fact devotion to a guru can have no higher 
illustration than is afforded by that of Goraksa- 
nath to Minanath. 

The story is worth telling, and I believe very 
few of our countryjH^j^Ji^^is yet read or heard 
it related to th@v^S>-)Hi s a legendary tale 


,s yet read or heard 
a legendary tale 


ape of the Great God 
U&Lmjde called Gavur. 


in which the historical element is not altogether 

Minanath was S» iclyi.^rofe of the Great God 
Siva, who had another disciple called Gavur. 
Once Siva was ^xp^ining the great mystic 
truths of life and death to hfs consort Parvati. 

Tliby-seated in a beauti- 

Minanath acquires a 

knowledge of mystic fill hOUSC Constructed Oil the 

tlu ‘ hb ' sea-side, and the solitude of the 

place and the charming scenery around made the 
'teacher and the fair listener all attention to each 
other, as the former confided his mystic know¬ 
ledge to the latter. But the sage Minanath 
was there unperceived by the god and his wife. 
He was then at the bottom of the sea practising 


1 These lectures wore delivered long ago, when Guraksa Vijoy 
was little known, hut it lias since been published and liati now reached 
the hands of many who take an interest- in old Bengali Literature. 
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great yo$a-austerities and listened to the secret 
conversation between Siva and Parvati. He thus 
acquired a full knowledge of mystic truths. In 
the water Minanath drew a long breath, and the 
sound was heard by Parvati. She w r as fright¬ 
ened. Siva perceived that it was Minanath, 
the sage, who had thus acquired the mystic 
knowledge, which the Great God and his 
consort alone knew ; the sage had played the 
part of an eavesdrojme.t. and had come in 
possession of a ppw ; (ii4' iiVhol. no mortals had 
hitherto been penhitted to acquire. The Great 
God was wroth and prdgojitpc^d a curse on Mina¬ 
nath saying, “As yhu havf-^Stened to what was 
spoken to my wifernS-^ktjel-y, you will fall into 
the snares of women arilthe knowledge.” 
This curse Minarfia®|PK|l|^eard, as he was 
under deep waters. 

Parvati asked 3%hy do not these 

sages marry and lead worldly lives like our¬ 
selves ? ” Siva replied, “ They are all above 
passion.” The goddess smiled and said, “ Put 
them to test, dear lord, they will melt like wax,” 
and the Great God permitted his wife to put the 
sages to test. The goddess assumed the form 
of the loveliest of women on 
earth and appeared before the 
sages, Minanath, Haripa, Kathi, Gavur and 
Goraksanath, one after another. It should 
he stated here that Goraksanath was a 
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disciple of the sage Minanath, about \Vhose 
unwarranted conduct in the acquisition of the 
divine knowledge, not accorded to mortals, I 
have already spoken. 

The first four sages named above became 


smitten with the fire of love as they saw the 
goddess in mortal charms, and offered their 
whole-hearted service to her, if she would con¬ 
descend to favour their prayers. The goddess 
said to Minanath, “ You want a woman as 

fv ■ * ‘YA 

beautiful as mysuflY i j 1 grant you the 

boon. Go to the palace of the city of Ivadali 
Pat tan and you - sixteen hundred 

w'omen there, whos'4 as lovely as I am, 

you will he loved’aA(| VMored by all these 
women.” So M.iuanath proceeded towards 
Kadali Pattan in of wdmtm. Haripa, the 
sage, thought nothin himself at the sight of 
the goddess in mort&T^WiiiRfJifore his presence, 
“ If such a woman I could get, even wmre I to 
do the mean sweeper’s work to please her, I 
would gladly do so.” The goddess smiled and 
said, “ Go to the palace of Mainamati. Take a 
broom in your hand and hang a spade on your 
back, you will find love’s embrace.” The 
third sage Kanupa, thought, “ If death comes to 
me after I have oMained the love of a fair 
woman as this one, that would not be unw elcome 
after such a piece of good luck.” The goddess 
granted him the boon that he solicited. The 
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fourth was the sage Gavur, who thought that if 
he got such a fair woman to love him, he 
should be glad even to allow his right hand to 
be severed from the body if such a sacrifice 
was needed for it. Parvati granted him what 
he wanted; he suffered the penalty having 
fallen in love with his step-mother. Last of 
all Parvati came before Goraksanath, a disciple 
of Minanath, who said. “ Lovely art thou 


beyond comparison. But I wish that mv mother 


were as beautifuPsJ 
wish to be a cl iia a 
a mother ! ” 


e. How do I 
nursed by such 


Goraksanath alone 
stands the test. 


The goddess thfspS^®»®5 overcome Gorak- 

Goraksanath alone Sa W ' 4 . het ’ charms - She 
stands the test. triM'.Lttj aAym d time, appear¬ 

ing before him iA, her '.nqdity. This time 
also she failed. Next she tftfewl to revenge her¬ 
self on him and deV'i^i 3orjie wicked means to 


punish him. But the sage who could resist the 
greatest of all temptations, had also acquired a 
knowledge of the mystic art, by which he 
frightened the goddess who fled from his 
presence, greatly humiliated. When the Great 
God heard of this, he smiled and said, “You see 


Parvati, all are not of the same metal. He has 
completely subdued his passions. In vain you 
tried to win him to worldly pleasures.” She said 
in a low tone, “ I will try to tempt him again 
in one of his weak moments and see how he can 


n 
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resist me.” Shiva only said, “ Try, Parvati, in 
whatever way you like, but I tell you, you will 
never succeed. I know my sage.” 

Minanath, in the meantime, had started for 
Kadali Pattan, and having reached the place he 
saw strangely beautiful women approaching him 
from all directions. They were all young, all 
handsome, but the chief of them was Mangala, 
as the rose is the loveliest among the flowers in 
a garden. They smiled and glanced at him and 
talked with him wftji/si^pl\ $weet familiarity as 
if they were already prepared to receive him. 
Mangala, accompanied by %er sister Kamala, 
approached him an$ sj|cl, “ yvhy is this ascetic’s 

staff* in Amur hand, and why 

Minanath’s fall. , , ’ . J 

have jyou gut shells m your 
ears like a wret^hecF fftUiK?*” So saying they 
took away the tiger’s skin affid gave him rich 
apparel to wear. toojk away the incense 

dlmna and the beggar’s bowl and all the other 
things that a Yogi carries with him. The 
sixteen hundred women now surrounded him, 
some began to wave the chamara and others 
fanned him. They offered him a throne and 
duly installed him thereon, saying “ We 
elect you as our king. This province belongs 
to us but we are not fit to govern it, as we 
are women. Take this royal staff, the emblem 
of authority, and here do we hold the white 
umbrella over your head.” Mangala became 
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the chief queen. So pleased was Minanath 
with the enjoyments of his new life at Kadali 
Pattan, that he was afraid lost some sage, as he 
once was, should come and take possession of 
his palace, his kingdom and his fair queens 
by means of magic art. He accordingly passed 
orders that if any ascetic or sage entered his 
capital, he should be immediately executed. 

So passed many merry days and Minanath in 
course of time got a son by his chief queen 
Mangala. The so^w ^^ lj^ Yindunath. 

Parvati contm^B^^^H^^loraksanath. A. 
very beautiful a long course of 

penances and austkjdtiea beajf trying to please 
Parvati. She wante^a'ifwddmsband, and Parvati, 
one day said to her,,JfU , l|Qpqlis a very worthy man 
for you. It is thiG’.pamyfn. Go to him. He 
will marry you.’’ So .the wopi'A.a came to Goralc- 
sanath and said that: it was ordained by fate 
and by the will of the Great God that he should 
be her husband. “ So marry me and fulfil the 
object of my life.” Goraksanath said, “Look 
at me, maiden, I am above all desire. I have 


nothing to do with a wife. You have been 
deceived. It is not in my power to comply with 
your request. I cannot be bound by any earthly 


The last trial and 
Goraksanath’s victory. 


ties.” “ But. I have chosen you 
as my husband,” said the woman, 


“ How can I choose another man ? It will tarnish 


the purity of my maidenhood, if I do so even in 
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thought.” At this Goraksanath said, “'Here 
is my Karputi, the begging howl, it is wrought 
in magic. Wash the howl and drink the 
water. Rv the will of Siva, you will get 
a son, this boon I grant you. Let your 
maidenhood remain spotless and ever pure. 
It will burn lifelong as a holy fire. Thus with¬ 
out coming in contact with man or yielding to 
desire you will get what is the greatest 
fortune of a woman, ajgabv.” So the woman 
was glad and did what she was bidden. She thus 
got a son, this sod was called a K arputinath. The 
Great God said to Pffi3lle has stood your 

last test. Trouble TKffi n$/lmore. Man can be 
higher than a god’ ,by v his renunciation and 
Goraksanath is such a man. vjjYou will add only 
to your insult j^dyslmnio'.' if you continue in 
your mean attempwliiT'lly-lllat superior man.” 
Thereupon Parvati ^"eS^d her endeavours, con¬ 
vinced that Goraksanath was stronger than all 
woman’s art, 

It so happened that one day Goraksanath 
was in the heaven of Vishnu and he saw Kanupa, 
the sage, going fast over his head through the air. 
Goraksanath thought, 44 This sage is junior to me 
by many years. Flow is it that he did not salute 
me as he passed ? Me should he taught a lesson 
in courtesy! ” So he ordered his shoes to go and 
heat him arid bring him down to him. The 
shoes obeyed the sage’s order, and forthwith 
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brought Kanupa down covered with shame and 
Goraksa-nafch and humility before his presence. 

Goraksanath angrily asked, 

“ How is it that you did not salute me as you 
passed by me P The insult I do you is not to 
satisfy my sense of personal wrong, but only to 
teach you courtesy and manners. For myself, 
whether any one salutes me or beats me, it is 
all the same.” The junior sage replied, “ You 
cannot command anv falute from me, as you 
treat your Guru with such Indifference. He is 
bound in the snares-yip woirpeij at Kadali Pattan. I 
saw him the othei|day.L. ]|x^ssive indulgence in 
passions has brought on a premature decay. 
Isaw his hair all grey, teeth all gone, his stout 
and robust body reduced to a skeleton and deep 
wrinkles imprintedijll over his/ forehead. I then 
thought within myself how long he could live in 
the condition to had been reduced. 

Forthwith I visited the region of Death and had 
a look into his register. I found there that he 
would live only three days more. Death has 
already issued his orders to bring him to his 
regions. What a dutiful disciple are you, O 
Goraksanath ? You are thinking of your own 
salvation only, whereas your saviour from whom 
you learned the mystic art «f resisting Death, is 
within his clutches. How can I salute such a 
self-seeking man?” Goraksanath said, “Ex¬ 
cuse me, sage, I have wronged you. I have also 
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a message to give you. Your Guru Haripa»has 
been put into a subterranean dungeon by Raja 
Govinda Chandra, because he made love with 
the widowed queen Mainamati, the Raja’s 
mother.” They each embraced the other for 
giving information regarding the whereabouts 
of their respective Gurus. Kanupa started for 
Meherkula, the kingdom of Govinda Chandra, 
and Goraksanath for Kadali Pattan. 

Goraksanath ascended the air and came 

Comes to Kadati Mali Pattan. 

Puf,an ' He saw the streets all washed 

by liquid sandal a ltd agarn perfumes. The boys 
played with goldeuMSSl^ Satulal perfumes were 
so cheap that they; |p|d £pr four cowries a tola. 
Each man had a tank ii’vhis own, and gold and 
precious stones we^e in plenty the city. Each 
man had two or three wive^ and the people 
drank water from 'Ifdllten dups. As the sage 
looked around and saw the flourishing condition 
of the city, he sat for a while under a Bakul 
tree, which stood close by a beautiful tank. 
Seated there he mused within himself as to how 
he could secure information about Minanath, 
when, a lovely maiden, who had come to the 
tank for water with a golden pitcher, saw him 
and was at once enamoured of him. 

She approached him and said, “ Ascetic, 
why have you come to this city ? Don’t 
you know that Minanath, the king of this 
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country, has passed orders to the effect that 
ascetics as a class should not enter his 
city. If they do, they are- to be sentenced 
to death. If an old ascetic is found in the 
streets of the city, the Police-officers have 
been instructed to give such severe slaps on his 
cheeks that his teeth may break and his face 
may become wry. If they come across a youth¬ 
ful ascetic, he is at once carried to the exeeution- 



pleasantly spend our time. I know, my dear, 
how to weave tine cotton threads. You will 
prepare clothes with them and sell them in the 
market. By God’s grace, I have considerable 
wealth. You will find nothing to annoy or 
disturb you. I like you, because you are so 
young and handsome.” 

Goraksanath cut short her love-speech by 
saying that he cared not for the comforts she 
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had described. “ But what sort of king,” con¬ 
tinued he, “is this in your country, who delights 
in killing the innocent ascetics ? I never heard 
that a king could be so tyrannical. However, 
maiden, can you tell me how I may gain access 
to him ? ” “ That too,” replied the maiden, 

“can only be possible if l help you. No man 
is allowed to enter the palace. The chief queen 
receives strangers herself, but she will never 
allow an ascetic like you to enter the palace. If 
you go alone, you taken to the exe¬ 

cution ground. £-shall'hide you and it is with 
my help that yoi| can expgjh to be led to the 
palace.” GoraksaSSB^pHSf“ I do not require 
such help from you', go to your home and 

mind your work.^Tho jphd d's pleasures have 
no attraction foff tne. In yain, maiden, you 
allure me with trfe picture *of worldly happi¬ 
ness.” “ But,” said, the? np4ien, “ be not cruel, 
ascetic. I am a woman. Don’t turn deaf ears 
to my prayer. Come and live with me.” 

Goraksanath said, “ Pure as ice is my life, 
bound for a holy cause. Here take the gold 
bracelets and leave me.” Saying so he opened 
a hag and gave the ornaments to the maid. 
She thankfully accepted the presents, as 
they were made by the heavenly artist 

Visvakarma himself at the wish of the great 
ascetic and surpassed in brilliancy all articles 

of human make. She hied her way back, 
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but turned her head again and again to 
glance at the youthful ascetic. She broke 
her golden pitcher and returned to the tank 
and wept on its bank, thinking that her con¬ 
dition would rouse the Yogi’s pity and he would 
speak to her kindly. The Yogi said, “ Why have 
you, maiden, come back ? Your pitcher is broken, 
here take one from me.” Saying so he opened 
his bag, which by his great occult power, gave 
him whatever he wanted. The pitcher was of 
dazzling gold. said, “ I do not 

want your ornaments, take them back. I do 
not want the pitcmmj take it back. I want you 
and nothing else.”^i^$>jj shcfwept as she sat by 
his side. GoraksantjW v u^!u>m no women could 
move, rose up and uddenlv disappeared 

and the woman in dgr^tt-stirprise regretted that 
she had not pressed her request by clasping 
his feet. -p; \ 

So the ascetic came to the palace and stand¬ 
ing at the gate sounded his born.' The familiar 
sound King Minannth heard and it created a 
strange emotion in his mind. For a moment, 
his desires wen; quelled and lie lost all love for 
things around him. Its sound reminded him of 
a life that he had foregone, a life that stood on 
the firm rock of will-control and renunciation, 


Li 


'stfwl Nt jms i 
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a life which delighted not in the fleeting 
pleasures hut in the solid joy of manly sacrifice 
and austerity. It was a dream, 
horn° rak ’ a sounds his a joy from heaven, but withal 
a momentary and passing 
thought. The next moment he awoke from 
his reverie and saw lovely faces near him in¬ 
viting him to the pleasures of an easy life. 
He said to his queen Mangala, “ Who is the 
ascetic that ventures to so und his horn at my 


gate ? 



jp kill all ascetics 
the queen arose 
d of the palace, 
eantiime Goraksa- 


arceived that his 


Is it not, my ord 
who come to rt m 
and coming to ohe 
made enquiries. Ir 
nath had gone awa|. ( ‘t 
When Gorakrij 
attempts to get an interview; with the king in 
his own ascetic’s form won’ 1 all go in vain, he 
changed it by bis efedfyid fiower into that of 
the loveliest of women on the face of the earth. 
He got from Visvakarma, the heavenly artist, 
all kinds of ornaments to decorate his person. 
Two attendants of Yisvakarma, Nanda and Maha- 
nanda, accompanied him in woman’s form. 
He told people that dancing was his profession. 
On his neck he wore sixteen strings of the finest 
pearls, and a golden belt 
in the disguise of a adorned with diamonds, he 

dancing girl. 

wore round his waist. Golden 
anklets merrily jingled on his feet as he moved 
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and danced, and people took him to be a lovely 
dancing girl. Mah.an.anda had a tabor to play 
upon, and Nanda took a pair of cymbals in his 
hands. 

The dancing girl came to the palace-gate 
and danced and sang. The sound of the tabor 
was sweet and distinct. The music spread its 
spell over the palace and the king asked his 
chief queen, “ Why not order the fair damsel 
to appear before The music comes 

floating from afat and fills jny mind with a 
dreamy joy.” tl he; que en approached, she 

was surprised to seethe beaiily of the dancing 
woman and dared her to the royal 

presence, lest the king ly ui(i; take a fancy for her. 
The queen said, £ ^i\ake your reward, fair maid, 
and leave the palace at once; /I will give you 
fine apparel to weardnrh ttiny our bag with gold, 
but no more of yofir mlisScv ’ The ascetic in 

woman’s garb replied, “ No, adored queen, I will 
not accept any money from you as a favour, if you 
and the king would not hear our music. I do not 
take anything that I do not earn. Besides I have 
enough of riches, I seek glory alone.” The 
queen said, “No, you must at once leave the 
place,” and while the ascetic 
still persisted, she ordered the 
guards to drive her away with her attendants. 

So Goraksanath was driven away from the 
inner palace, and he stood at the gate of the 
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outer. He promised a reward to the gatekeeper 
if he could lead him with his companions to the 
king. The gatekeeper said that he did not want 
money and that it was simply beyond his power 
to allow a dancing girl to enter the palace when 
the chief queen herself was against her. Mur¬ 
mured the ascetic, “ Never did I hear of a palace 
where dancing girls are driven like dogs from 
the doors of the king.” 

So saying he laid hi^hand on the mystic tabor, 
the sound rose clear ; m di sfijact, inspired by his 
heavenly touch. ••If' said, “Awake, O my Guru, 
Minanath, from thjb sloop q? Illusion. You have 
forgot yourself. You are mighty, you are great, 
but how little have? jf<Mi wJAcome, overpowered 
by women’s charts'; my Guru, O my 

adored, look at yofuAQ.lf, you- to whom material 
forces were obedienlf*wbosr> power of soul reach¬ 
ed its climax masteffi?J^hf ‘ physical world. A 
weakling you have grown, yielding to lust and 
passion like ordinary people. You have become 
a prey to age, to decay. What a pity for 
this condition of the soul which is unchange¬ 
able, omniscient and immortal! Know, my 
adored Guru, that your life extends to three 
days more and if you are not restored to 
your great powersf which you acquired by 
ages of austerity, by the vision beatific, by 
supreme bliss,—after three days Death will 
knock at your gate and these mansions with 
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their fcolossal pillars will not be able to resist his 
approach. Know that you are Minanalh, the 
sage, the Gum of many disciples. You are 
known as great Matsvenclra, and I am vour 
humble disciple, your child, Gorakh. Call me 
,,,, . . . , to your chamber. By music 

tho 8 m<,ual t,hKn ff e - and clance J will restore you to 
your former, to your truer self. I will save you 
from the wretched condition, to which woman’s 


charm has reduced you.” The inspired tabor 
had clearly and d'istiudi'.ly th^; burden for its 
music. The whS&B palace was filled with the 
charm of the heatenly miis^, but none could 
say what the tabor if#plieu by its irresisiably 
appealing sound. It was, only Minanath who 
understood the n^psic, though even to him its 
import was half-disclosed and,/ half-concealed, as 
is the sun in a NmTjer meruing through the 
thick mist of the Eaisil?. 1 ’Till;' tabor did not cease, 
the divine musician continuing to inspire, by its 
high note, the Guru of Gurus, fallen from his 
great height, till Minanath asked his queens to 
bring the tabor-player to his presence. Its 
sound was familiar, yet unfamiliar to him, its 


burden was a bright sword, rendered unfit by 
rust and misuse. The dancing girl approached 
the king with her attendants. She saluted him 
recognising him to be her Guru, and then she 
laid her hand on the tabor again. At the sound 
the whole frame of the king trembled in a fic of 
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strange emotion. The music was sweet as rfectar 
and the king became overpowered by it. The 
whole palace felt the charm and looked like a 
painted picture, listening to the music. Nanda 
and Mahananda kept time with the music, and 
the tabor-player began to dance in sweet accord 
and beat the tabor with her left hand. Her 
steps were so light that she scarcely seemed to 
touch the ground. The jingling sound of the 
little gold bells from her belt added new charm 
and the waving of^-betJiea^i£ul hands suggested 
strange joys. played upon 

and it seemed to suggest, ‘’Ob my adored Guru, 
you have ruined’ yourself toy your weakness. 
Listen to me, I bt»A jx^.ypu as your humble 
disciple.” The pkjjfo j jAke not a word, but 
implied the above by-thc sounapf his instrument. 

Then the king said, “ I Have seen many a 
woman, but none so!l&vdly!‘h4 you ; I have seen 
many a dancing girl but none so skilful as you. 
Many a sound of tabor have I heard, but none so 
fascinatingly sweet with mystic suggestions as 
yours. Tell me who you are. The calling you have 
adopted to earn your livelihood is not a lit avoca¬ 
tion for you. I have two chief queens, Mangala 
and Kamala, and you will be the third but first in 
rank and favour. Do not waste your lovely youth 
in vain, but yield yourself to me and you will 
be perfectly happy.” The dancing girl smiled, 
and again sounded the tabor ; which inspired by 
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her touch seemed to say, “ Subdue your body. 
It is God’s temple, you have desecrated it. O my 
adored Guru, subdue the body and its desires, it 
will once more be the holy temple of God, and 
the talisman of eternal bliss will be acquired by 
you.” As the tabor’s sound rose higher and 
higher, the fair dancer’s movement became so 
quick that she seemed to whirl in the air and 
the spacious hall of the king became resonant 


with the musical sound 
and stupefied, 
that the tabor liS 
what it is I cannot distinct 



lie king was ashamed 
understand faintly 
for me, though 
understand. But 


it calls me ‘ GuruXjfpF pouch I am perfectly 


sure. 


Why should 


me as ‘Guru,’ I 

j anajfep, i -gAXA 

have only two dteeipf$£Vorte is Goraksanath 
of unspotted fame antf the other Gavur and a 
third I have not. girl, do you 

call me through your tabor ‘ Guru ’ ? You want 
to befool me by such a form of address. A 
Guru’s person is sacred and so you wish not to 
love me and be loved by me. But I am not 
what I seem to be. Don’t take me for an old 
man unworthy of you. Though I look old. in 
body and mind I have the vigour of youth. 
Come fair damsel, to my embrace. Be happy 
and make me happy.” 

At this the fair damsel opened her mouth 
and said, “ I am the wife of Goraksanath, he 
left me immediately after marriage. You are 
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the Gum of my husband, how dare you accost 
me in such an ignominious manner ? ” Minanath 
was ashamed and hung down his head in dis¬ 
appointment. He said, “ Well, if you are Gorak- 
sa’s wife, tell me where he is now. A disciple 
is dearer than a son. I long to see him.” The 
dancing girl, no other than Goraksa himself, said, 
“If you want him, he will he here in a moment.” 
Then she played on the tabor again. The tone 
this time was one expressive of deep regret. 
The sound said, “jXgM eaip^frecognise me, my 
Guru, what a pi^^^^^^^rom you that I 
acquired my eso|^^M^^^dge, and what a 
pity that falling into the Moires of women, you 
have so far lost you|'sflj^nat you cannot recog¬ 
nise me, your dis^ jjptg ;,.* son, Be your old 

self again and onCfinlore show yourslf in all 
your power to get rid oi roe entangling net 
which the fair dre^ga’yjs | have laid for you. 
Once more know your strength and choose 
between the trivial and the everlasting.” Then 
Minanath thought that this was no woman hut 
Goraksauath himself. He could not however 
vet come to a certain conclusion and when the 
sound of the tabor distinctly addressed him and 
said, “ Know, dear Guru, that I am your disciple. 
I am Goraksanath,” Minanath seemed to have 
caught fully the sense of the music. He said, 
“ If you are actually my own Gorakh, shew your 
power,—first that by which a man can rise up 
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in the ail* as a bird and dance on the air,” and 
the false dancing girl did as bidden. Minanath 
again said, “ Dance on the water as lightly as a 
fish sports on its surface. This power belongs to 
the great Yogi—my own Gorakshanath.” The 
dancing girl did as hidden this time also. The 
king was now convinced. He said, “ I have 
known thee. Thou art no other than he, such 


power belongs to no mortal, save my Gorakh. 
Tell me, my son, the wav to save me. T have 
fallen into women£b^gj|&(£^Their words, their 
love have comple^^^^^^^ro^d me like wine. 
But listen to me, d&ir Perhaps it will be a 

vain attempt, I am^ass«p redemption. You need 
not care for my saifl.^ back to your place. 
These women a retail to me and I am happy 
with them. T do higher joy. 

In some future birnp'T shall learn how to control 
the desires of the fl^bPI 


Then Gorakshanath sat near the king and 
in a sad appealing tone said, “Your span of life 
is short, it is only three days, hut should you 
awake to your right sense, you may still be 
saved. What a pity that one over whose head 
the roval umbrella was unfurled is now a bearsar. 
Such has been your condition, my adored Guru.” 

Then said Minanath in reply, “ Just see, I 
am the lord of an Empire. 1,600 women love 
mo. What greater happiness does a mortal 
covet? My own Guru, Siva, has two wives, 


14 
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Ganga and Gouri. He is happy with them. He 
lias not renounced the world and its pleasures. 
Why should I do so ? ” Gorakshanath replied, 
“ Siva is no mortal, nor is he bound by any 
law of nature. How do you compare yourself 
with the God of gods ? He is with his 
consorts, true, yet he is not with them, for his 
soul is absorbed in mystic bliss, as tbe tall pine 
entwined with creepers raises its head up in the 
high heaven, unmindful of and indifferent to 
the creepers’ embyrt ^^^^ gg^not thou, 0 Guru, 
see Him everywhere, in all men and in every 
phenomenon of Nature* Me has no separate 
existence, he is n^ particular individual, but 
all, not subject'to owflrty^&ws of Nature.” 

Minanath comgfrafoiM fit t il is weakness ; he 
had grown inlirnj by age add for a long time 
had been accustomed to a life of ease. How 
could he beg from' ffodrfi’to door and lead the 
austere ascetic’s life ? “ How can I now carry 

a beggar’s bowl, wear rags and take in my hands 
the ascetic’s staff?” 

Gorakshanath said, “ No more, 1,600 women 
surround you. Behold they are like vultures 
feeding on a corpse. You have placed your 
wealth in the care of thieves, you have employed 
cats to guard your sugar-balls,—you have, as it 
were, commended the tree to the care of an axe.” 

“ In the place of a broken staff in your hand 
I find the royal staff, in the place of rags, fine 
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apparel, for a beggar’s bowl—rich gold plates, 
and these, my lord, may attract ordinary men, 
but not the conqueror of Death, the great 
ascetic, who possesses the knowledge of life and 
death.” 

“ I am your child, your disciple ; if you die in 
three days, woe will be unto me. I cannot leave 
you and will not leave you.” So saying be began 
to talk on the mysteries of life and death, how 
the spirit enters the body and the law by which 
it moves, what which life joins 

the body and departs frcf^n ii. who it is that 
awakes to consciousness a$»n* sleep. What 
is the link between? sleep and awakening, be¬ 
tween life and deajtjjlj I^Mlhero does the soul 
go when one is in gq£n? jlmi^her ? How one be¬ 
comes manifest ii\ '.many ? Jlow sound rises 
and where it is eternally preserved ? Who is it 
that sleeps and whor"ls'$(? tlr|lt awakes ? What is 
the law of heredity and what is the true relation 
between father and son, between 

Digoonrac** un tin* 

problems of life *iu«1 the thirsty and the drink, the 
le ' lUl hungry and the food, between 

the flower and its fragrance ? Who is it that cries 
for food and who that gives it ? The disciple then 
discoursed on the theory of creation—slowly but 
unfailingly leading his Guru once more through 
those higher paths which Minanath had once 
traversed, and the memory of which still dimly 
lingered in his mind, though too much addiction 
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to worldly pleasures had obscured his Vision. 
When once more the forgotten lessons gradually 
restored him to his lost power—just as the 
lion, when he breaks his iron chain, feels the 


reacquisition of his strength and no more yields 
to the control of others, so did Minanath slowly 
but surely regain what he had lost. Just as a 
man rises from his sleep or the sun breaks into 
light when the clouds disappear, so did Minanath 


acquire the power which he had once possessed 
of using the forces of the material world as a 


p&terial world as a 
vehicle of his wilb He saw that self had blind¬ 
ed him, clay now m the shape of flesh and now 
in the shape of gold had sedhced him from the 
perfect bliss which iMoyais to the unattached 
soul. As a giant rises breaking his 


fetters and shadpe^^^^pfyinanath feel his 
old strength. Women’s chafins and entreaties 


he now counted slehdhp’ as mere cobwebs and 


wondered how they could have hound him to 


earthly pleasures so long. As he was about to 
leave the palace, the words of the queens fell 
feebly on his ears, having no longer any power 
to overpower his reason. They said, “ We shall 
die by the grief of parting. You are a monarch 
over millions of people, they all admire you. 
Thousands of men earn their livelihood by serv¬ 


ing you. How cap you bear tlm thought that you 
will live upon others’ charity as ascetics do. If 
they do not give you alms, fasting will be your 
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lot. You feel hungry in the morning, when 
dainties are served in gold plates every day, 
what will you get as your breakfast in the 
forest? By begging you will get coarse rice 
and wretched vegetables. How can you live 
upon them ? Behold your palace shines with 
its gold pillars. There in a milk-white bed you 
are accustomed to sleep and we your queens are 
always ready to seiwe your least wish. A bed 


of leaves you will get instead. Your guards 
here with steel arjzi'our on and .unsheathed bright 
swords watch the palace flight and day, hut if 
you turn an ascetic jfqknls will be your guards. 


Accustomed to how can you wear 

rags? Worms and will be your com¬ 

panions and they will not bg slow in stinging 
you.” A plainti v|. mffisib; the burden of which 


were lamentations Tike these, rose on all sides, but 


Minanath had left tmfrp'llalen, heedless of them, 


bent on that life which dies not, nor decays. He 
took with him his son Yindunath, initiating him 
into the mystic ways of Yoga. The queens did not 
stop, but followed him and encircling their lord 
offered him resistance at every step. They abused 
Gorakshanath aud would not allow him to keep 
company with their sovereign. But he told them, 
" You know his life will expend for three days 


more, if he does not leave the palace and know¬ 
ing this still do you pursue him like enemies ; 
this certainly is not love which you profess for 
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him. You obstruct him in his pursuit of Higher 
life and of immortality by your enticements. You 

The Guru restored deserve punishment. I curse 
to his former self y OU> leave your human forms 

and turn hats. You are enemies of the light, 
live in the twilight of ignorance for ever.” 
So they turned into bats and Minanath with 
Gorakshanath and Vindunath left the palace. 
He saw that the doom of death, awaiting him, 
was withdrawn by the power of Gorokh. Thus 


was the teaeher^^^^^^^^l redeemed hy his 

This is the story which isYelated in detail in 
aAvork called the Mina Chetan, 
rim mss. of Gora- but The^de name of the book 

ksa-vijay. 

to be Goraksha-vijay. 
The date of copy is isgh Chaitra, 1221* B.8. We 
find the name of me author in two places in the 
colophon. He is Shvamdas gen. But I am in¬ 
clined to believe that this Shvamdas Sen never 
wrote the book ; he deliberately suppressed the 
name of the author and inserted his own name in 


the place. We have got an older manuscript of 
this book, ft is dated 1185 Maghi. Between the 
readings of these two MSS., there is not much 
difference, no more than we ordinarily find in 
two MSS. of the same work in old Bengali litera¬ 
ture. The older MS. belongs to the Calcutta 
University and was secured from Chittagong. 
It seems to be the better of the two copies. 
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We have got the MS. complete, though the 
first page has been blurred by rough handling, 
but I believe the full text may be recovered 
with the help of a good magnifying glass. 
This manuscript gives the name of Sheikh 
Fatezullah as the author of the book. He is, 
I believe, the true author, and Shyamdas Sen 
in a later period tampered with the text in 
the colophon and put his own name, proclaim- 



manuscript is now in the possession of Babu 
Nalinikanta Bhattashali, the editor of the song 
of Mainamati, published by the Dacca Sahitya 
Parishat. He writes, “One striking feature 
of this class of songs is that they are equally 
popular among Hindus and Muhammadans.” 
Now comes the question of Fatezullah \s share 
in the composition of the hook. Just as the 


1 Since this was written, Snknr Mohammad's version has teen 
published by the Calcutta University. 
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Muhammadans have often pitta cup-shaped cupola 
or a minaret over a Hindu temple and converted 
it into a Musjid, so leave Hindu authors, by intro¬ 
ducing their own names in the colophon, estab¬ 
lished their claims on the authorship of books 
originally written by Muhammadans. There are 
several reasons for such forgeries being allowed 
to pass unnoticed and unresented by Muham¬ 
madans. The teachings of the Hollas gradually 
led them to give up their traditional amuse¬ 
ments and hered^afg^ajl^ngs. So Mauasar 
Bhasan, Main songs and works like 

Goraksha-vijay, which not only gave them 
amusements but firmed iii many eases the 
avocation of theirfavour with them, 
as the subjects of these poems breathing Hindu 
and Buddhistic idteas, were condemned by the 
Hollas. The Hindu population gradually took 
greater interest in-these subjects than did their 
Muhammadan brethren, though in olden times 
it was quite the contrary case. Thus did a 
Hindu put his own name in the place of that of 
the Muhammadan writer, posing as the author 
of the song of Gorokh. This was not only an 
attempt at wicked self-glorification, but also an 
endeavour to obliterate all Muhammadan ele¬ 
ments from a book in which the glories of their 
own Siddhas and gods were sung. 

Next we take the liberty to discuss the 
question why the Muhammadans took an 
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interest in tin* songs m olden times, even in a 
far greater degree than the Hindus The solu¬ 
tion is a very simple one. The Muhammadan 
converts during the early period of the Muha¬ 
mmadan invasion, were ehiefiy recruited from 
the Buddhists of the lowest classes, proclaimed 
outcasts by Hindu society after the decadence of 
Buddhist ascendency and the revival of Hindu¬ 
ism. Though these Buddhists had given up 
their religion and now followed the flag of Islam 
bearing the insignia of t|\e ^h’^scent Moon, they 
could not forego those amuse m mts, which had 
from an early age given them inspiration and 
in many cases provided means for their liveli¬ 
hood. In Java the native M uhammadans still 
worship the agricultural deity Laksmi and in 

X 

Bengal a class of Muhammadaps still earn their 
living by singing songs on that goddess. It is 
certain that this had heed their hereditary 
calling before they became Islamite converts, 
a calling which they could not abandon even 
when the Mollas insisted on a purely mono¬ 
theistic belief. 

Now we come to a further discussion on the 
sidelight the story of Gorakshanath throws on 
contemporary history. 

I believe the two songs, one on Mainamati 
and the other on Minanath, were originally 
composed for the followers of Kalipa and 
Gorakshanath respectively. Whatever infamy 
15 
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might be attributed to queen Mainamati by 
spite or even popular opinion, her character and 
her great occult power elicited the highest 
encomiums from those who composed these songs, 
chiefly because she was a great friend of the 
Siddha. In the eyes of the followers of the 
Hari, nothing could stain the fair name of one 
who was a steadfast friend and admirer of the 
Siddha,—one who made even her roval son bend 
his head low and accept the former as his 
spiritual guide, .religious leader ffari- 

siddha is extolled; ffy his followers throughout 
the song of Main w 7 ers formed the 

constant theme of^S^^^pfise of the writer 
of the song. MainJanujdj fcajjys that the Siddha’s 
power was so great son of the god 

Indra himself held^he royal umbrella over his 

llirTSvV'' "■ / 1 - ‘Jf 

head, that he rodd 1 the great tortoise and made 
his hearth on the difflt-dsf?thte Imoon. 

The followers of Gorakshanath in like 
manner composed this gospel about Minanath 
to extol their Guru. Hari pa and Goraksha¬ 
nath were no doubt very popular religious 
leaders. Otherwise why should these songs he 
sung and admired by thousands of ?nen in the 
lower Gangetic valley ? We have not yet read 
any poem on Gabur Siddha and Kalipa, the 
disciples of Gorakshanath and Haripa respec¬ 
tively, but we have many references to their 
great powers in the legends of Minanath and 
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also ,in the Manasar Bhasan written by a poet 
named Jivan Mitra in the seventeenth century. 
We are thus led to surmise that there were 
probably poems written to eulogise these two 
leaders also. Future research in this field, will, 
we trust, bring this forgotten lore to light. 

Gorakshanath was probably born in the 
Punjab. For we find him often called ‘Jalan- 
dhari ’ in the songs. Jalandhar is a noted place 
in the Punjab. Wherever he might have been 
horn, there is no d^ll&^^^e lived the greater 
part of his life ii( Bengal, Ite was, as described 
in the song of Mnjunath, a d^ciple of the latter. 
There is certainly smallj? element of truth 
in the songs, thatvl^e^deemed the soul of his 
Guru from the perdition of. lust and passion 
to which it had fallen-a {5%, by his earnest 
appeal and persuasive eLoqueirce. This tradition 
forms the very biekliem'i ff the songs, and 
seems to have been founded on fact, Goraksha¬ 
nath sojourned for a time in Western Bengal 
or the Rada Desa. If he did not actually 
establish the image of Kali in Kalighat, he was 
certainly associated with the image in some way 
or other, if we are to believe in the tradition 
recorded in the work of Goraksha-vijay or 
Mina Chetan. This is a very important point 
to which the Bengali songs give us a clue and 
may he investigated from other sources. 
Gorakshanath latterly found that a man was 
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daily sacrificed at the altar of this Kali by 
the people around. It appears that he put a 
stop to human sacrifices. The other two dis¬ 
ciples of Gorakshanath were Haripa and the 
queen Mainamati herself. Mainamati’s son 
Raja Govinda Chandra fought with Rajendra 
Chola of the Tirumalay rock inscriptions in 
the year 1024 A. D. Gorakshanath was cer¬ 
tainly an old man when he admitted the 
child Mainamati as his disciple. So Goraksha¬ 
nath lived nearly,.# cgtftury before that date. 
We thus come that Gorak¬ 

shanath lived in^fhe la^thr Tpart of the 10th 
century. 1 If the fiapB^^g^ali was established 
by Gorakshanath, also to be attributed 

to that period. Govak^%Bath was a Tantrik 
Buddhist, and oi\fe '.of the illustrious leaders of 
the Nath religion* which seems to he an offshoot 
of Mahayana, Budfihjisiji.ri-.^f our theory that 
Gorakshanath was a native of the Punjab be true, 
then we can easily account as to why the image 
of Kali at Kalighat counts so many worship¬ 
pers amongst the upcountry people. In fact the 
name Calcutta has sprung from the distorted 
pronunciation of the word ‘ Kalighat ’ by North¬ 
western men. It used to be called ‘ Kalghatta ’ 
by these people and Calcutta is only a softened 

1 Tho date of (xorakshanath is a disputed point and thorn are wild 
legends that have gathered round him some of which carry him to the 
tibh eoubury and others lo various dates ranging between the 0th and 
the l^th. 
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form *of this word. On the last page of a work 
called ‘ Padmavat ’ by Alowal, copied more 
than a hundred years ago by a Muhammadan 
of Chittagong, we find the name of Calcutta 
written as Calghatta. This manuscript is to he 
found in the library of the Calcutta University. 

We find in the song of Mainamati, published 
by the Dacca Sahitya Parishat, that Goraksha- 
nath stayed in Bengal and the neighbouring 
provinces for a period of twelve years and 
during his trip from jEjK^taAV'est, halted for a 
time in Tipper;^, where he was struck by the 
beauty and devotion of the princess Mainamati, 
then only a girl. % It | also ^stated in the songs 
that in order to i^i'^i^e i Her into his mystic 
religion, he took her to Vljcrainpur. There he 
founded the Yogir^Ghat. This ghat is no longer 
in existence, having been swallowed by the 
Dhaleswari. It onfie.stgod at the confluence of 
the two rivers Brahmaputra and the Ichchamati 
to the north of Munsigunj. 

We do not mean to say that all these are 
genuine and unassailable historical facts. Prom 
extravagant and legendary tales, we have obtain¬ 
ed those materials, which should be tested by 
historical lights thrown by more definite and 
reliable sources. When we have some substan¬ 
tiation of these accounts from more authentic 


sources then only shall we be in a position to 
accept them as historical evidence. So long 
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we do not get such confirmation, all judgment 
should be suspended and we should he contented 
by merely recording the traditions of the people, 
which though often extravagant sometimes rest, 
more or less, on historical foundations. 1 


On Chandidas. 

New facts have recently come to light 
regarding Chandidas Jilic famous poet of Bengal. 
The mound which"‘is belieVed to have once been 
his homestead, is a stupendous’heap of old bricks 
and debris, shewing i^fithbre was once a large 
building on the sicS^Spmvffhave been recovered 
from the mound, vih e traced so far back 
as the Gupta tup§. Tt is evident that the 
building of which - the hiotui'd contains relics, 
was the temple, o? VasVttt Jpevi; Chandidas, as 
befitting the posifi^il ’ ol" a, Brahmin scholar, 
might have had a cottage near the temple and 
within its compound and the 

The site at Naimar. 

whole site is now associated 
wfith his name, because of the celebrity he 


1 That Gorakshanath was once a very popular saint in Bengal is 
illustrated by the fact that in the 16th century, our celebrated poet 
Govinda Das made bis hero Krishna appear before Kadha in the attire 
of a Yogi who sounded his horn in the name of Gorakslianath. This 
shews that even in the sixteenth century an ordinary ascetic when 
begging aims recited the name of Goraksha as in our own times the 
Vaisuava mendicants recite the naiiiu of Chaiutnya or Krishna white 
begging aims. 
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latterly achieved as a poet, devotee and scholar. 
1 recently contributed an article to the Bengali 
journal, ‘ Bharatvarsa,’ the purport of which 
was noted down by our poet, Mr. Akshoy 
Chandra Baral for use in his drama on Chandi- 
das and also by Babu Basanta Ranjan Roy, 
editor of the Krisna Kirtan, for incorporation in 
his introduction to that book. In that article, 


I have briefly stated the results of the research 
made at Nannur by the Rada Research Society. 
One of the scholj^.’ejj^ige^l in research into 
the vexed question H&s CJfandidas’s birthplace 
and other important points’Thearing on his life 
has mentioned me the rfollowing tradition 
about him collecteU if^yri the village Nannur 
itself. 

Chandidas not/ohjv compos'd songs but sang 
them with a devotional fervmir which made a 


the village Nannur 


great impression.' Tffr! organised a party of 
singers and wherever he went, drew a large 
number of admirers, who were almost maddened 


by the charm of his music and songs. It so 
happened that he was once invited to the palace 
of the Nawab of the locality and there sang 
some of his exquisite songs. All present there, 
turned admirers of his songs, but none appre¬ 
ciated them so greatly as the Begum Sahiba 
herself. From that day forward wherever 
Chandidas’s party sang songs on Radha-Krishna 
love, the Nawab’s Begum went incognito in 
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order to listen to the music ot' the party, and 
above all, to hear Chandidas’s divine songs from 
his own lips. This could not he checked though 
the Nawab used all gentle persuasion to bring 
his Begum under his control. 

One evening Chandidas was singing his 

songs aided by the chorus in 

The last song. ° J 

the compound of the Yasuli 
Temple at Nannur. The audience sat like 
painted pictures, all attention to the gifted 
singer. He was si^itig- to^of those songs, in 
which Krishna’s return to Vrindavan was 
presaged. lladh^ knew that he was coming, 
nobody told her of' it. Her sfood luck whispered 
the glad tidings iht© her ears. The day had 
dawned favourably] It ,\yas not like other 
days. The morning air was sweet, and the 
sun’s rays were pteasant and*'warm. She per¬ 
ceived the approach fjjjqtlp^ divine flute-player 
in the waving of her own hair,—perchance 
inspired by the motion of his approaching 
steps ; she perceived his approach in the gentle 
swinging of the necklace on her breast, the 
heart had perchance known of the approach of 
her lover, and the necklace moved because the 
heart throbbed. The hem of her garments flew 
wildly in a particular direction, perhaps to 
embrace the air touched by his person. The 
left eye, the left limbs throbbed—decided signs, 
according to Hindu astrology, of the acquisition 
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of a fortune. On other clays like a mad woman, 
she would enquire about her lover of the 
crows flying past her house. The crows, 
surprised at her foolish importunities, would 
fly away, but to-day as she made her enquiries 
as usual they all sat near her and looked at 
her quietly. 1 She knew that this was also a 
good sign. As on otherdays to-day too, she 
went with her offerings to the temple. As she 
saw the image of the god there, a flower drop¬ 
ped from his head and fell on. her hands. This 
shewed that the diet'vwas plea: seel and the flower 
was his blessing.” 


According to a 



that I heard else¬ 


where, this was the laVt sc^g of Chandidas, 
The audience iTelt with the singer 


was 

thing 


that 


* 


reaching, dearer to them 
Id. They were 


JT 


some One 
than every 
absorbed in 
in the song. 

heard him, were conscious of the world 
outside the temple. When, lo, cannons roared 


the devotional fervour breathed 
Neither the singer nor those who 


«ltfsi f fws srffa 055! i 
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and fiery balls struck the walls and m a 
„„ , moment the temple crumbled 

1 he cannonade. A 

to dust crushing the singer 
with his party and their listeners to death. The 
Begum lav confined by the Nawab’s orders 
in the prison of the palace, and he, for whom 
she had felt a holy passion, was silenced for 
ever in his strange burial,—under the broken 
walls of the temple. 

This is the tradition current in the locality in 
which the poet liw$*^j|^gtQns of men are now 
and then found when-portions of the mound are 
dug, shewing thi^|^^®^ition rests on some 
fact of the nature described above. 

Hitherto all writ® H ha\ e described the death 
mg npt at Nannur where 

5 oet "Carped his livelihood 
liest of the Yasuli Temple, 
bdf ^tNlvtrhUhar, a village close 
to Nannur. The tradition of Kirnahar is that 
Chandidas was singing his songs in the mansion 
of a rich man of that place when the whole buil¬ 
ding collapsed through an earthquake or some 
other cause and Chandidas was buried alive. 
The people of Kirnahar point out the relics of 
the building in a particular spot and consider it 
sacred owing to the-tragic end of the great poet. 
The people of Nannur up to now have taken 
little or no interest in Chandidas. They were 
perhaps too confident of their village being the 
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chief seat of Chandidas’s activities, to believe 
seriously that other villages would come forward 
to lay any claim on Chandidas. But the advance¬ 
ment of such claims is no new feature in the 


history of great men since “Seven wealthy cities 
claim for Homer dead, through which the living 
Homer begged his bread.” 

Late Samindra Nath Tagore, son of Dr. 
Bavindra Nath Tagore, a young lad, who gave 
promises of a great career but died prema¬ 
turely, travelled for $j.,$hilo in the Bankura 
district and gatheH^l some traditions about 


district and gathef^l some traditions about 
Chandidas. He w^oto&b raB Bhat it was believed 
by the people of Certain locality of that 
district that Chandittjj* born at the village 
of Chattna within its -jurisdiction and that he 


ui v/iic* tunc* ivn jtuiouii/mun cuiu vuc*v no 

subsequently settlcd'at Nanhur as a priest of the 
Vasuli temple. There is a temple of Vasuli also at 
Chattna, though thelfMHjy-tlri re is not as famous 
as that of Nannur. But Babu Nilratan Mukherji, 
compiler of the edition of Chandidas published 
by the Sahitya Parishat of Calcutta, writes in his 
preface that he is not willing to credit this infor¬ 
mation. But all the same I feel it my duty to 
record all the traditions that have come to my 
knowledge regarding Chandidas, in order to make 
my article on the poet up-to-date and complete. 

Babu Basanta Banjan lloy, edi- 
u,aU " a ' tor of the Krisna Ivirtan, belongs 

to a village close to Chattna. He tells me that 


to a village close to Chattna. 
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the tradition of the place is that Chandidas was 
bom in his maternal uncle’s home at Chattna. A 
site is pointed out there, which is said to mark the 
home of the poet’s childhood. One may suppose 
that because there is a temple of Yasuli there, the 
people associated the goddess with Chandidas 
and invented a story, for Chandidas pays his 
regards to that goddess in the colophons of many 
of his songs. But Yasuli in the good old days 
was a very popular deity, and there Avas hardly 
any village of importance iu those days that had 
not a temple dedicated te Yasuli, or its Vasuli- 
tala where people ^orshjppe^ her. Owing to the 
present flourishingthe village Kirna- 
har, where there are? man^ rich and enlightened 
men, the traditions^currehtrin tjhat place have been 
made much of by liome of the modern writers, and 
Babu Nilratan Mufcherji aOio lived for a long 
time in that village tri'^uSiVith its influential 
people, Avas naturally prejudiced in favour of the 
local traditions. Still he could not help record¬ 
ing that in Nannur itself there was a tradition that 
Chandidas was crushed to death in that village in 
the Vasuli Temple as it gave way all on a sudden. 

Noav let me make a summary of the tradi¬ 
tions current at various places in the Birbhum 
and Bankura districts on this point, and arrive 
at my own conclusions from them. 

The people of Nannur say that Chandidas 
died accidentally not at Kirnahar, but at Nannur 
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itself. They say that the tradition of Kirnahar 
is of a quite recent growth and -was created by 
some people there to glorify their own village. 
Similarly the tradition of his death at Matipur, 
a village near Nannur, also seems hardly worthy 
of credence. All traditions, however, agree in 
stating that Chandidas met w r ith his death in a 
tragic manner. 

The tradition of Nannur seems to be more 

reliable, as the broken temple is now indicated 

by the mound known as Chandid as’s hint a. About 

live hundred years ago, Chandidas died, and 

according to the tradition the image of the god- 
v ’RSi' 1 dfi" ' ° 

dess Yasuli along witlgjthe poet, his party and 

the audience lay bui*ied Hinder the temple. This 
is partially proved by. the faeCthat Yasuli Devi 
Avas recovered fro«it®^MVg\nd old bricks of 
the mound about 150 years ago by a man of the 
Teli caste. His desoendaiits still have the right of 
offering the first goat as sacrifice to the goddess 
on the Navami Puja day. This privilege they 
have enjoyed ever since the recovery of the image 
by their ancestor, As mentioned above, human 
skeletons are found underneath the mound when 
it is dug. All these indicate that the Nannur 
tradition lias some foundation in fact. 

We simply record the tradition of Chandidas’s 
birth at Chattna without any comment. In 
like manner we feel it our duty to mention that 
there is also another curious tradition current in 
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a quite different locality referred to in an article 
published in the Bengali magazine, ‘ Birbhum J 
in its issue of Sravan, 1309 B.S. It says that 
Chandidas was born at the village Uchhait in 
the Mazzaferpur district. A gentleman wrote in 
the Someprakasli, 10th Poush, 1280 B. S. that 
Chandidas’s father was one Durgadas Bagchi, 
a Yarendra Brahmin, and that he was born in 
1309 Saka and died in 1399 Saka ; another 
writer states that he found in an old manuscript 
dated 1373 Saka, a^dSs^5jJjui\vhich it is written 
that Cliandidas’^.^i^er war, Bhavani Charan 
and her mother’^®g^^^^lJhairavi Sundari. 
Balm Shivaratan Mit|q evjj&ently follows this 
statement in his ^hi^ya Sevaka. All such 
informations, we must sa|, are not worthy of 
credence, so long as itgftnite pJpofs are not forth¬ 
coming to substantiate them. ' There is a refer¬ 
ence in one of theGpOQyisfadcribed to Chandidas 
that he got; his poetical inspiration from the god¬ 
dess Vasuli in a village called Shaltora in the 
district of Bankura. Among all these traditions 
and fables bearing upon the life of our poet, we 
may take the following points as established facts. 

He lived for a long time in the village of 
Nannur and -was associated with the goddess 
Vasuli in many ways. This we find mentioned 
in most of his own poems. Ho loved a 
washer-woman and suffered social ostracism 
for a while on that account. To these sure 
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facts, may be added the quite reliable tradition 
that his musical party met death by the fall of 
Vasuli temple, cannonaded by the infuriated 
Nawab of the locality. He had a brother or cousin 
named Nakul. In the juvenile poems of Chandi- 
das, such as the Krishna Kirtan, we find that 
Chandidas had another name,—it is Ananta. 

Next we should refer to the story relating 
to the interview between 

Interview between 

Vidvapati and Chsmdi- Chandidas Hll (l Vidvapati. 
dtlS brv so many songs 

prevalent in the coqfiitry, some of which are 
embodied in the (Rada Kal^itaru, dealing with 
this interview, that We have ;mo doubt that the 
tradition is founded Wi fact. The songs say that 
Chandidas heard of the fame of Vidyapali and 
the latter also heard of the reputation enjoyed by 
his great contemporary. SWyapati came down 
from Mithiia probahR'irt 11W company of llaja 
Siva Simba, called in the songs ‘ llupanavayan ’ 
and met Chandidas on the banks of the Ganges. 
This may suggest that the latter poet was 
the older of the two. Their conversation was 
chiefly on the tender emotions of the human 
heart. Chandidas asked Vidvapati, Love in 
some cases is induced by the passions of the flesh 
and in others induces passions. Which of the 
two is the nobler and why r :1 ' It is certain that 


r ?,fs tsre c-sw, csnq Avs 3fs. fara ^ miss ? 
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Vidyapati survived Chandidas by many years. 
There is no doubt that Vidyapati was blessed 
with a long life extending over a century. 
We find it mentioned in the work Advaita 
Prakash by Ishan Nagar that Advaitacharya 
in his youth went to Alithila and paid a visit 
to Vidyapati about the year 1160 A.D. Chandi¬ 
das was a Bengali poet and a Vaisnava ; had he 
been living at the time, Advaita must have 
interviewed him. But nowhere in the exhaustive 
biographies of Adv^ta£^aWaand of his contem¬ 
porary apostles of 'Vcisuavism, do we find any 
mention of any or thoSe apostles coming in a 
personal contact with the gif fed poet of Nannur. 
Chaitanya himself the songs of Chandidas 
enthusiastically aidtafl by. a chorus in which 
Svarup and Banw(^0^^\ also played their 
part. If the doubtful meaning of the enigmatic 
lines—“ftsp ^ I M 1 * ^ W $5 

” which suggest that in the year 1403 A.D. 
Chandidas had composed about 996 songs, be 
discredited, we have certainly a surer proof of 
the time in which he lived in the fact that he 
was a contemporary of Vidvapaty, the Court- 
poet of Raja Shiva Simha, who ascended the 
throne of Mithila in 1400 A.D. It is also an 
established fact that he had died before Advaita 
and other apostles of the Chaitanya-cult, such 
as Narahari Sarkar. (Advaita was born in the 
year 1433 and Narahari Sarkar was his friend 
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and contemporary.) We may thus take it for 
, , granted that Chandidas was 

Other legends. 

born towards the middle of 
the lfth century and died at the beginning of 
the next. 

It is proved from his poems that he was a 
Sakta, for, being a worshipper of Vasuli, he could 
not be anything else. From Salctaism he became 
a preacher of the Sahajiya cult and a poet of 
Radha-Krishna songs. The Krishna-cult in the 
Sahajiya form was, gssojii!kt,e^ with Tantric rites 


and it is not perl^^ M^ ^^iisunpose that he 
was an out-an*o®/^®^^>» for no Vaisnava 
would subscribe s3pB|£.lf $s a worshipper of 
Yasuli in the eolophson qf his poems as he did. 
His Radha-Krishna songs, h-e says, were inspired 
by the Mother asjVWT his ^Me for Rami, the 
washer-woman. H he was a Yaisnava, it was 
a very peculiar foi'm- g>P|\Yaisnavism that he 
preached, as we find it described in his Sahajiya 


songs. 

o 


We read in several poems that his love for 
Rami, a low-caste woman, caused his excom¬ 
munication from the Brahmin society. He was 
declared to be fallen and an outcast, and this was 
proclaimed to the neighbouring villages by the 
beat of drum. 1 We alsw find that many of his 
friends who loved him and admired his scholarship 

1 "I5$1 SIW ^Sift 31S 3ttW rtS CS> i 

C&1C*t SI Offiail faisl -I5H! f.% 9 *• 
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attempted to dissuade him from his ill-fated 
love—especially Nakul, who was probably his 
brother or cousin aud a very influential man. 
Chandidas was asked to cut off all connection 
with the low-caste woman, and at the inter¬ 
cession of Nakul, the Brahmin 
womaT' -t,U! " asher ‘ community agreed to re-admit 
him into society. A feast was 
arranged and they all agreed to dine with 
Chandidas, on his giving them a promise not to 
have anything to>ta£^ l&Ae washer-maid in 
future. The dinner, we find in the poems, was 
an exceedingly ricli fifte, tire names of very 
strange sweetmeats such as c sitamism ‘ alfa ’ 
etc., are mentioned 1 in th| list. The Brahmins 
assembled at thej^j ^^q^C handidas in due 
time, and Nakulrop^||pijijj^jm receiving them. 
Meantime Rami' heard ttfat Chandidas was 
going to he taken BadklTd his caste on the 
promise of forsaking her for ever. She wept 
for a long time and being unable to support her 
grief, came near the Bakul groves adjacent to 
Chandidas’s home. As she saw the Brahmins 
with Chandidas about to sit for dinner, she came 
forward and without paying any attention to the 
scholarly assemblage, fell at the feet of Chandi¬ 
das, saying, “ Is it true that you will leave me 
for the sake of caste ? ” Chandidas whose wits 
turned at the sudden appearance of his lady-love, 
replied with tears that he never dreamt of doing 
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so and embraced her in deep love. But as the 
Brahmins in deep rage approached Chandidas to 
reprimand and denounce him, a strange sight 
met their eyes. With two arms Bami embraced 


Chandidas, but they beheld two arms more, the 
hands forbidding them to take any violent action 
against her lover. This sacred and mystic signal 
convinced the awe-struck assemblage that Bami, 
the washer-woman, had a spark of the power of 
the divine Mother and they bowed down to her. 

Whatever this ifaj^^P^mhodied in the old 
songs may signify, it is clear tlr t the faults of a 
great genius, his ecfC^|w'j(i|ties and excesses are 
all excused in the^yes of qjjjjfople, if not during 
his life, at least imm^iately after he passes 
away from the worM* In a country like India, 
where spiritual afid.religious ideas permeate all 
human action, traclmwiftr'^fe# the above are a 
quite natural growth 1 . In the eyes of the 
Vaisnavas the divine songs of Chandidas became 
an inspiring source of devotion and when 
Chaitanya himself sang them, day and night, 
the poet was glorified in their eyes, and it was 
but natural for them to attempt to remove the 
scandal about his private life by elevating Rami 
to the rank of a goddess. 

We have stated many facts and traditions 


Stories. 


about Chandidas. There are 
one or two more, which I 


find it necessary to record here, in order to 
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render my account complete. It is stated that 
Chan did as as a Sakta collected some flowers 
from the river that flowed past the Vasuli temple 
and made an offering of them to the feet of 
Vasuli. That night Vasuli appeared to him in a 
dream and said, “ Chandidas, you have not acted 
rightly by offering these flowers to my feet. Visnu 
was worshipped with them. They should have 
been placed on my head.” Chandidas knew from 
this that Visnu was a superior deity and hence 
renounced the wgWj^^^^^Vasuli and turned 
a Vaisnava. to be quite 

unreliable as Cl^S^’^ver gave up the 
worship of Vasuli,proved by the fact 
that he never omittfc J to pay his respects to that 
goddess even in his BMha-Ky^ma songs. Another 
tradition says thaf before he jlell in love with 
Rami, he happened to go one day to market 
to buy fish. The flsheiwkVrAan gave a greater 
quantity of fish for the same price to another 
man and Chandidas having asked the reason of 
this, the woman said, “ His case is quite differ¬ 
ent. We love each other.” Chandidas stood 
for sometime absorbed in thought and then 
murmured, “ Since love is so sweet, I must love 
a woman.” This is said to have happened a 
short time before he fell in love with Rami. 
These are some of the facts and traditions about 
Chandidas’s life that have already appeared in 
print or what I could gather from local sources. 
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Some of these will be found in my ! History of 
Bengali Language and Literature’ and in works 
by other writers. But I have incorporated all 
new and old materials in one place in this paper 
since, as I have already stated, I want to give 
completeness to this article on Chandidas. 

The best exponent of the later form of the 

Sahaiiya cult was Chandidas. 

“The Sahaya Yana.” J 

What the ‘ Sahaja Yana,’ at 
least the form it latterly took in Bengal, was, no 
body has yet hen yvUle to h Leay!y define. It was 
originally one of th£ cyiit> of the Mahayana 
Buddhism. In the wifitjnis of the earlier 
Sahajiyas, the theory of Yffld is sometimes met 
with. Kami Pad, ^Lui f ^jhanti Leva and other 
writers of the culfe. klkfi- Attarished in the 9th 

J 1-1 HI * ~T^ r yT^VT 

century of the Ciris|ian era, seemed to imply 
a form of non-dualistic theory to be the first 
principle of the Sahnpya ttmlt. The worship of 
woman, which latterly occupied such a promi¬ 
nent place in the theology of the Sahajiyas, is 
not very clearly traced in the writings of this 
school of the 9th century. 

It is stated in the Jnanadi Sadhan Tantra 


that a woman of the Chandal caste, along with 
those of other nine different castes, is a fit object 
of worship. If woman-worship was an essential 
doctrine of the cult at the time of Bhusuka, as 


it was in later times, he was right in adopting 
a woman of the Chandal caste for that purpose. 
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An annotator calls all the Sahajiya writers, whose 
poems have been collected from Nepal, Bengalees. 
In one or two cases he may be right, but in 
many cases bis position is untenable. In the 
line quoted above Bhusuka clearly says that he 
became a Bengalee by adopting a woman of the 
Chan dal caste for his mistress. This shews 


that he himself was not a Bengalee, but the 
Chandal woman being so, he became a Bengalee 
owing to his connection .with her. 

It appears, bowp'yJav fjlu love for women, 


It appears, however, flju love for women, 
instead of bein^^m^^^rogpjl glory to these 
writers, caused tfoeir i^ihb'i^i and they thought 
that it had irapeff@§R§j|Sw spiritual progress. 
Thus Bhusuku regrAtf l r mat his love for the 
Chandal woman J&s -dfestroyed his ffffa ( 1w ) 


can have a landing’’pltffle'lfnder the influence of 
this love and that though he is greatly happy 
in his domestic life, his store which was worth 


only four cowries, has been all stolen, so that 
life and death to him are now welcome alike. 


Sararuha Yajjra similarly regrets that taking a 
mistress in Bengal he has lost all his wisdom. 
We, however, do not take note here of the 


metaphysical interpretation given to this matter 
by commentators. Surely these songs are not 
on the lines of Chandidas’s glorification of love 
for Rami—the washer-woman, yet there is an 
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element in this allusion to their beloved ones, 
which seems to presage a future development 
of love as a spiritual factor. The line 
sj srfafsr f^THI of Bhusuka 

suggests that the lover does not know where 
this love would lead his soul to, it might 
he to bliss or to woe. Of course there are 
lines of other writers of this period, in which 
one hears the distinct ring of later Vaisnava 
songs. For instance the lines of Dhamma- 
pada, in the coll<^jfm by. Mr. Shastri, 

«jf .5 fa fa<lfa 

“Oh, young lady, ft- cannot live for a moment 
without thee. Wh|n I kiss $hy face, I feel as 
if I were drinking Honey jrlfm the lotus.” This, 
as he says, is a n^jfl jt'jjks^Utal tie precursor of 
Vaisnava songs. ldss of spirituality 

under the spell wpman^nove is not altoge¬ 
ther absent in Chandidas’s Writings. He refers 
in one of his songs to his love for Kami and 
says, Offf, C®TM1 ’’Wfa | 

C*f*I cWlfa 5WST, 5?‘t 511 Cfa<! I 

“ Hear me, oh goddess (Vasuli), I worship 
thee, but in vain. My virtues are all lost, and 
my salvation is far oil, I am not worthy of thy 
feet.” In another song he says, 1 “ Chandidas 
does not possess true knowledge. How can he 
cross the ocean of the world ? He was horn 

■ fas; si ©wrs CW.-S if* v lhu 

v r §'5( aiPmi *tl5 
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in a high family, but he is addicted to one of low 
caste.” This is surely on the lines of Bhusuku 
and Dhamraa, But we shall presently see how 
he gradually gives up all regret and becomes 
glorified in his own estimation, convinced of the 
virgin purity of his heart and of that devotion 
which leads the soul to the realm of beatitude. 

How Chandidas first saw Rami and fell in 


The dawn of love. 


love with her is graphically 
described in his own poems. 1 


‘At Avantipur, 1 was,.reading as a student, 
when one day I syAv a maid >he seemed to be the 
image of sweet fie&s. Her manners were full of 
attraction such a^ could c|arm even Cupid. 
She occupied my \ffiole Erafiight and her merry 
and playful disposition stirred my imagination. 
I thought it was qjjsin on my part to think thus 
of a woman and determined ./o drive her from 
my mind, but lo, as'T’enctUdvoured to do so, my 
love for her instead ’Jf^m^iUNliing gradually. 


> 'cs i 

c«wc*t -‘i* vtoei s!s<tt -h-v fsra to « 

W MV a "ilCT 3,(1! Slfasl I 

C5C5 %'5!US -i VCS Sftv, I 

cn c<i *or< 

vtv.Vf* si’iv'i i 

am area vjawq v«.s i 

vji-W ~.\ry 

iU? feifffiCS blf? WH, 

m sts s-sst Sv mfatt Jit fast 
Of>l?n r*rai*l sfls fa-fu® ?tfs fa fta 
^3 VS f fa ft<l| <15f'1131 

sc»i dtfs!« smics =ui 
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increased, and I spent a night with her. 
She, the mother of the universe, could not 
prevent my fall. The beauty of the girl so pos¬ 
sessed me, that my caste and social status I did 
forego for her sake. As often as I tried to give 
up all thought of her, I found that the washer¬ 
woman occupied my whole heart. Says Chandi- 
das, “ It is the dawn of love; under its impulse 
though I am living, I am one as dead.” The 
line of JBhusnku ‘$\WM and 

Chandidas’s line^^fajL, _ 
convey the same spirit. 

I make a further extract from Chandidas 
to shew the gradual development of this love. 
You will, gentlemen) see how mundane love was 
gradually spiritualised and jimv in the place of 
regret, absolute confidence in V.he purity of his 
cause, possessed him. 

1 “ The next day) in determined attitude, I sat 
in the temple to worship the goddess (Vasuli). 


*131’ seem to 


si? fires C5f^t3 ^tfsrstn c-ntf ii 
?|S ■'IS 6f?T cm 1 
aff*w cw sfa wi c*is 8 
“ on oraf. csptl r.€<, nfa i 

rtflj *(•? cm, JTV9I, SfM SI cat-! 8 ” 

ent w AW, faratq si Ain 

As str*tra. carar ^ snfs| «rtfa « 

5m=5i. cn*i. i 

3ratffas CT **1 Castes HtfteF ats I) 

Ptfffs <1^1, 5¥fs« 5T5S, Vtfs I 

m m #J, W.*fT5 fafi. T5T^|c<5 iffa # 
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In the compound of the temple, that glittered 
with gold, I saw the fair woman again. Alas, 
why did my mind go after her ? As I saw 
her, my love was rekindled. 

I said, ‘ Hear me, oh goddess, oh mother, I 
have served thee long, but all in vain. My 
virtues are all lost and with them all hope of 
salvation I am unfit for worshipping thy 
feet.’ Then the goddess seemed to speak to 
me. I 
‘ Do not 
power o 

a special piece oil good luck that has brought 
this love to your saw. ¥$ur life is blessed ;— 
you are now above »od above all human 
ills. You will aqj^b&i^iJ^iowledge of those 
higher truths by this love, which even the gods 
Vishnu and Brahma have not attained by their 
meditation. Culture jftiiie llove which never 
decays unspotted by the excitement of passion. 
Know that thorn can be no higher revelation 
to the soul than what is attained by sucli 
love. Stick to it and if you have to give up 
the worship of a number of gods and god¬ 
desses like me, it will not at all matter.’ 
Chandidas says, ‘ This is the natural course. 

’rhrfvii? srtfatx i 

Wfa ^5 cwft CST 31 cwst fV reffla Wc$r n 
E'ilTfa to TOa wt cTO | 

to srtfa c«Mfs c®wi u 


heard her order distinctly. She said, 
worry yoj^^^^iild. By the mystic 
f Yoga prophesy, it is 
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The words of Vasuli, I obeyed, and I loved 
the washer-woman, knowing that they were 
true.” 

The Sahaja-yan, as I have already stated, 
was a sort of non-dualism resting principally 
on the theory of the Void. The link has not 
yet been found to connect the worship of wo¬ 
men with this system of Buddhistic theology. 
Somehow or other it became associated with 
sexual love verging <m .worship, which is found 
so clearly and elaborately in Chandidas’s poems. 
We also find in the earlier writings of the 
Sahajiya sect a famt;$jj3io M such love. This 
became doveloped pir courJe of time and its 
origin, as I have sa^dMsWhere, is to be traced 
in the monastic Jife ofr the Buddhists. The 
Buddha was qdlite. uriviTlling to open the 
portals of his monhsteiy'^xo women. Hi was 
however persuaded^ ‘t^ llo so in the case 
of his aunt, Maliaprajapati, chiefly by tlie 
importunities of his favourite disciple Ananda. 
But when he gave final permission to admit 
women iuto the monasteries, lie was sad and said 
to Ananda, “ Just as the worm Svetaslika 
destroys crops, so will this admission of women 
iuto my monasteries result in the destruction of 
our Sat Dharnia. Its glory that would have 
otherwise lasted for a thousand years, may now 
barely last for five hundred years.” He dread¬ 
ed the free mixing of men and women in the 
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monasteries, and, anxious for the safety of 
his religion, laid down certain 
Bik 5 ums. lk?DS aad the healthy and stringent rules for 
monastic life. A Bhiksu was 
not permitted to see a Bhiksuni while she 
was alone. Even for the purpose of teaching 
or giving medicines, a Bhiksu was not allowed 
to see a Bhiksuni in her private chamber. 
The teachers were to give instructions before 
the whole assembly aj£..^3hiksunis, and in no 
case was a Bhiksd" v j}ermitte3 to walk with a 
Bhiksuni alone,' qF gb to a river in a boat in 
the company of aj Biksuni. Sivhen others were 
not present. These hardWnd fast rules laid 
down by the great Bijultlk#, himself are embodied 
in the Pati Mokshya, Chulli Bagga and other 

But nature tafes^’^ier'cSIirse inspite of all 
stringency of op^oiiffoiF. The small roots 
flnd loop-holes in rocks to spread themselves, 
and even stone cannot supress the growth of 
a plant. So long as Buddhism was at the height 
of its glory, the rules of the Buddha regulated 
the lives of the Buddhist celebates. Some of 
the women admitted into the monasteries, gave 
undoubted proofs of their lofty character, great 
talents and sainfey piety. Among these we 
may mention Chala, Upachala, Shishupachala, 
Sanghamitra, Uppalvan, Kundal-Kesha and 
Amula. These women of spotless purity of 
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character and superior moral sense really upheld 
the glory of the monastic life. But in course 
of time human flaws and foibles entered the 
monasteries, and the great respect which the 
Buddhists paid to their Gurus, the spiritual 
heads, was tainted with sexual relationship of a 
questionable character opening new channels for 
Cupid’s activities. The Guru’s order was more 
sacred than the oracle of Delphi, and when he 
expounded the doctrine that it was no sin, nay a 
positive duty to dTdP hlmt and soul to the 
worship of the things changed, 

for there were manV women <|ihong his disciples 
in the monastery. as early as the 

third century B. G. 'tire Buddhist monasteries 
developed the “ Saiajiv^pj^i!^—a doctrine which 
taught that men ia'pcf women should join for a 
religious purpose.'-. Those 'the Bhiksus and 
Bhiksunis who followed thisj creed held private 
meetings setting at defiance the ridicule 
and contumely of the more conservative 
people of their sect. 

But love between man and woman in the 
monasteries was not altogether as carnal as we 
sometimes find it in its degraded forms among 
the laity. Those who lived in a monastery were 
generally enlightened an* 1 inspired by the noble 
desire of renunciation in the cause of religion. 
Hence when >ome tender imotion first entered 
their hearts, the lovers did not at once fall 
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victims to their desire without a struggle. 
Examples of such struggles are to be met 
with in the extracts from various writers, that 
I have given above. These lovers who soared 
in the higher moral and religious plane, 
gradually idealised their love and in the case of 
Chandidas, it reached such a high watermark of 
spirituality that every form of carnality was 
eliminated from it. Love became the all-absorb¬ 


ing occupation and the motive power of his 
soul. It broughtthe flesh to a 


standstill, and and shutters in 

a mundane cottage, through which htsaven’s 
light was seen. 

The language ik \vhit'll the poems of the 
Sahaiiya-creed is couched has 

“The Sandhyu Bh8,4.” 1 J * 

been; called by the early Saha- 
jiyas “ Sandhyii-Bhasaor the language of 
the twilight, which nieiA&'s 1 that no commen¬ 
tary has hitherto been able to throw 7 full 
light on them, they are half-veiled and half- 
revealed. We outsiders reading these poems, 
find that the poet is attempting to scale an 
almost inaccessible height. Love idealised 
reaches the pinnacle-glory of fine emotions, 
but it gradually passes into the mystic plane, 
unknown to us, like Mount Everest or Kinchin- 
jinga, passing out of view in the eternal snow 
that surrounds thorn. Chandidas worships man 
more than a god. lLe says, “ Love a man or 
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lore a woman, 


and the highest 


ChandidaV* idea of 
love. 


truths vill he 
revealed to you.” Here is an 
extract from one of his Sahajiva 
songs. “ Oh man, oh my 
brother, listen to me. Man is true and man is 
real above all, and there is none in the universe 
greater than man.’"' 1 The Guru in the language 
of the Sahajiya theology is another name of 
lover with spiritual pretensions. Chandidas 
sajs, “One who knojt&^tbe secret of love, 
feels the pang .Jsit 
expression to cor 
own saviour. W 
saving him ? ” - L 
first saves himself apcf then becomes 
of the world.” ver am 

in the spiritual wdrld, the intervention of a third 
party is not needed ffrcortfilfg to him. A man 
and a woman loving'eicli other reach the highest 
stage of spiritual bliss. For them no other 
Guru is required. But this love that Chandidas 
sings of, is no ordinary emotion that we witness 
in men and women every day. It is a sadhana 
—a process to attain the state of beatitude. 
A great and mighty control over the flesh, over 
self, is indispensably needed to practise it. Itanii 



heart, he lacks 
ers. He is his 
^ that can boast of 
lace he says, “ He 
the saviour 
and the loved 


i satnPi w c? -iT. 
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to Chandidas was not only dear as a mistress or 
wife, but esteemed as parents, sacred as religion, 
and worshipped as all the goddesses of his 
temple. She was to him his universe. She was 
the light of his eyes, he counted the sacred 
beads to utter her name night and day. And 
he repeatedly assures us that his love for this 
woman was pure gold without any alloy in it, 
absolutely free from any touch of the passion of 


the flesh. 1 The poet moreover says, “ Me that 
pervades the uniyeiie ujiseeui by mortals can 
only be known by one who is an adept in this 

In the region (hf^^Wo¥p.s’s love, no divorce 
is recognised. He' There are many 

people of the nature of bees leaving the flower 


people of the na 
when it ceases 


— 


It is not in the 


power of such a be* to Ta3?e of the heavenly 
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nectar of true love.” 1 “A person who has 
no constancy in love, cannot reach its spiritual 
height.” 2 Whatever injustice and maltreatment 
you may receive at the hands of your lover, 
you must stick to the person. You are bound 
to love one for ever, whom you have once 
loved, for if it were not so, love would be 
reduced to a mere earthly transaction, where 
people work for wages. In the spiritual 
world love is a gift, an unconditional gift, 
no retraction of f-he • sift is permissible. 
If for good, y^fc|tS 4 reti rn in evil and 
do not cease to lov^®ispi|| of it, you will 
become a god. f^^^midas emphatically 
enjoins that under ho (prqjirnstance a breach of 
love is allowable. If > ou h|ve given it, you 
cannot retract it J ..'flu; more you suffer, the 
more elevated yoilWili tesr If you cease to 
love, because you halvl foJTrb return, you will 
not be in a position to reach its higher phase, 
it’s sadhana any a. 
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Thus through his love for a woman Chancli- 
das reaches his God. He says, “ Do not think 
it is easy. Every youth loves a youthful wo¬ 
man. Words breathing high and romantic 
sentiments are now common-place.” But to 
love with a devotion which is unswerving, to 
love by life-long suffering, to love inspite of 
all ills in return, in a word, the sadhan or the 


higher phase of love is not common. To con¬ 
quer the flesh and yet love, to love with the 
soul and not merely with tUeSh'sh, is the secret 
of this love and. Chandidas says, “ All people 
are attracted by this pahafa love. They do 
not know the secret, bifl 'Attempt to practise 
it. It is like the iliaVl ^tilempts of a crow to 
reproduce by its crowing- jffle great hymn of 
the god Shiva; it i?_ like-the glow-worms vying 
with the moonbeam*; they sparkle by thousands 
and yet cannot be an ape aspiring 

to secure the heavenly flower Parijat or like 
a ghost trying to imitate the dance of the great 
god Shiva by his jumps which only makes the 
angels laugh.” 1 
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“ Those Avho follow the ordinary course of 
love,” our poet says, “ are like flies that are 
attracted by a light and are burnt to death.” 
The whole world in like manner is burnt by the 
fire of passion. “This” Chandidas says, “ is not 
the love professed by the Bahajiyas.” “ One,” 
says the poet, “ who wants to practise this love, 
should make his body lost to all senses like a 
log.” 1 In the Hinayan much stress is laid upon 
this point; it urges on the Buddhists to reduce 

, 0 ., to make them 
wove between man 


their bodies to f^Wylog's,’ 
completely passionless, 
and woman is mutual, 
the flesh. But it f 
which originate in if 


i difficult to control 
^jjjWllpolling of all desires 
it hat forms the secret 


of Sahajiya lod by Chandidas. 
It is difficult to dfc “ One.’out of a million ” 
says Chandidas, ‘ ? >an attain lo this height.” 2 
Love for one who i§ : AHfl brtilnd in wedlock, is 
the parakiya rasa. In mediaeval Europe, 
it was the prevailing fashion of the refined 
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classes to indulge in romantic love for one 
other than one’s wife. In certain countries it 
was associated with spiritual ideas. Ilallam 
seems to suggest that this romantic love had its 
origin in the East. The result of this was in 
many cases moral depravity of the worst type. In 
Bengal this romance originated with the Bikshus 
and the Bhikshunis, who are now commonly 
known by their nicknames, Neda-Nedis. Chan- 
didas was far from advocating this love. To 
attain spiritual blit^ byjii^dng one other than 
one’s wife, was an adventure in the resthetic 
world, upon whiqh few could embark with a 
sense of security. ays the poet, “like 

one attempting to: ktyMl a mountain with a 
thread, an elephant with a cobweb ; it is like 
putting a frog i4to_ the mouth of a serpent 
and then getting ioiwsfejirifrtu’t from thence.” 1 
To control the desired, Avliefe there is mutual 
love and where there is an opportunity, is an 
almost impossible game, but Chandidas says, 
“One in a million may attain success, while the 
rest must walk in the path to hell.” 

Then comes the language of twilight, which 
we do not profess to understand. The adept 

1 ^ror-a stetfri 
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only knows it. The verses are mere hints to 
explain matters to those who already know a 
good deal of it. In order to he able to control 
the desires in course of such romantic love, one 
has to pass through a process of Yoga, and the 
hints which the poet gives after we have 
followed him for some time, refer to matters 
which are mysterious. “ You are to inhale 
the breath after you have wholly emptied it.” 1 
says he, and then comesvv^ description of the 
process, of whic^ ^^ ^ ^ ^gthing. But from 
the loftiness of the ! love that he 

professes, we cannbt believe Suit the poet speaks 
jargon. He refers^ppS^Ipptails in enigmatic 
writings in the bmaiitt'gift -'of twilight, which is 
explicable even to^drfy by the adepts, but they 
will never explain it L> outsiders. 

Chandidas brolre ■ probes all traditions of 
sexual morality andprestige. He boldly 
announced that he adored the feet of a washer¬ 
woman. For a Brahmin of those orthodox days, 
to make such a declaration, required a courage, 
which only one who took his stand on the highest 
rock of purity and spiritual inspiration could show. 
To call one’s consort a mother is opprobrious in 
Hindu society. But he says that the washer- 

Slfa-f! nt* i 
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woman is both a father and a mother to him. In 
the highest plane of emotion, paternal affection 
and affection for the beloved have but one 
name. The distinction between Vatsalya (paternal 
affection), Sakhya (friendship), and Madhurya 
(nuptial love) disappear in the highest stage 
of emotional felicities. The whole soul awakes 
with the ardour of the mother and warmth of 
the wife, to love and adore the chosen one, when 
the hankerings of the flesh subside. Friendship, 
affection and lovea^^^j^n^me. It is like the 
rivers disappearing in the sea. .fyhandidas certain¬ 
ly reached this se^ of tender emotions, when, 
contrary to usage;--.contrary to past tradition, 
contrary to the cumnttyjMis in the environment 
in which he livedgjie, a true Brahmin, avowed 
that he adored a washer-woman and called her the 
sacred hymn of thrr Brahmans and the lisrht of 
his eyes, nay father;: mother, 4ml wife, thus creat¬ 
ing a chaos in the established phraseology of 
the conventional Hindu homes. Not only did he 
reject all established paths in society, but a great 
scholar himself, he did not care for the metaphors 
which every poet of his time 
metaphors i„ use. us «d- He used very common 
words and the simplest of 
language and this led many people to suppose 
that he was not a learned man. The discovery of 
his juvenile writings, the Krisna Kirtan, has 
changed their belief. They are full of Saiiskritic 
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words and metaphors and display great erudi¬ 
tion in Sanskrit by some Sanskrit slokas of 
his own composition interspersed among his 
Bengali songs. His cousin Nakul calls him 
a learned man in one of the songs. In spite 
of this learning he used the simplest and the most 
unassuming style in his later poems. He cared 
not for Sanskrit metaphors. He found fault 
with the poetic traditions known as Kavi- 
prasidclhi. All Indian ..poets had delighted in 
using them in the iEM, They might be far from 
what is real, but these traditions are full of 
poetry and imaginativeness, 4 * The Asoka flowers 
bloom when a handsome woman kicks them, the 


example. So ou 
treading on the 


y to j. 


using them in the ^p^ iiight be far from 
what is real, but these traditions are full of 
poetry and imaginativeness. “ The Asoka flowers 
bloom when a haucfseme woman kicks them, the 
sound of the anklets' df hey feet awake the petals 
to a fresh life and^they blossom.” This is one 
example. Bo oui| p.gets have sung of women 
treading on the buds in cfrder to make them 
bloom. Other traditions! current in the country 
supply stock-phrases to the poets. When a 
flower blooms, the bee is sure to come to it, as 
the bee is believed traditionally to be the lover 
of flowers; when the moon rises, the bird 
Chatak is sure to rise high up in the sky to 
drink her beams, the moon and the bird Ghatak 
are lovers. When the sun rises, the lotus is 


sure to open her beauty in the water. These 
poetical traditions became so current in the 
country, that in the writings of our poets one 
was sure to meet with stereotyped descriptions 
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containing these stock phrases of traditional 
rhetoric. So it is with a sense of relief that we 
find Chandidas rejecting some of these established 
traditions. He says, “You say that the sun 
loves the lotus, but I say it is not so. The lotus 
dies in the frost and the sun looks as bright as 
ever. You say that the flower loves the bee ; 
not at all. If the bee does not go to the flower, 
the flower does not come to it. The ehataka 
and the moon cannot Jae, lovers, one is so low 
and the other SQj fl^^^^ ^Q^andidas indicates 
that there cannot exist ti’ue lrive between the 
great and the snfsifl jp^^ike death is all¬ 
leveller, it must bring dhwfi me two to the same 
level as it did in Ms. qab^'when he, a Brahmin, 
adored a washer-woman. kLove cannot exist 
where one is happfc^^i^sl^Her miserable, nor 
can it reach its full development when one is 
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constrained by social and other barriers to remain 
in one’s own place and is afraid to run into the 
embrace of the beloved when the latter does not 
come. Thus do we see how Chandidas, by his 
own clear and inspired insight, saw into the 
very nature of things and did not care for estab¬ 
lished custom, tradition or what other poets had 
previously said in their books. 

There is one song of Chandidas, which written 
in the ‘ language of twilight.’ gives a dim idea of 
the poet’s concerjtijaS It was praised 

in enthusiastic language by Sir Rabindranath 
in the monthly 'ourrial ‘ Bharati ’ many years 
ago. But the import of the song is not clear. 
It will certainlytep^ipd one of Byron’s 
celebrated lines in the Chilile Harold, Canto III 
beginning with ‘l|fi^^^(wqating etc.” The 
song seems to imply that Hhe mind when 
it seeks its own Meal t^Nfvorship and love, 
and does not find such in the world, sinks into 
the depths of despair. With the whole warmth 
of the soul and with all the romance of imagina¬ 
tion, we vainly seek for love in the world ; the 
ideal after all proves to be a mere phantom, the 
creation of our own minds, or our superior self 
personated in our dreams. When ballled in our 
attempts to find out such a person, we become 
as though dead, the call of sympathy is 
then perchance heard,—some one approaches 
to take the burden of our woes and we 


20 
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find our ideal fulfilled in the call of our 
sympathiser.” 1 

The poem appears to suggest that beauty, 
moral virtues and other qualities of the highest 
type, which attract our imagination, do not 
constitute the chief elements of true love. These 


qualities are rare, yet one who wants to love 
should not despair if he fails to find his expecta¬ 
tions fulfilled. The person who takes the burden 
of your woes and is your sympathiser, will fulfil 
all your conditions. Th^Aeart will draw the 
kindred heart to j^ffi^^mC^^mentarv charm of 
glittering qualitie^do not guarantee permanent 
love. All of us Hvanr to Ifcve the man, who 
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promised to take the burden of our sorrows and 
sins and died for the sake of others. 


We need not dwell upon the merits of 
Chandidas’s Radha-Krisna love-songs at length. 
Beams found nothing striking in his poetry and 
attributed the high place given him by the 
Yaishnavas to a mere traditional reputation and 
to the fact that Ohaitanya sang his songs. The 
opinion of a foreign scholar, whose knowledge 
of Bengali was but superficial, need not have 
much weight with its. £.f -requires time for a 
great poet to be understood < ven by his own 
people. For these^y^fiundr&d years his songs 
have been sung i% th^ cejpntry and he has 
received offerings bfl ^ dilatory verses from 

some of the greatest poets that 

.. .,.,.1 . . . 


GhalStontrasted. succeed^ him. After the 

lapse of five centuries that 
reputation is not oh the While, but even on the 
ascending scale. Among his admirers, Sir 
Rabindranath has tried in several articles to 


bring out the hidden depth of the poet’s mean¬ 
ing. Though occasionally his language breathes 
sensuality, an element which we find in all 


emotional poetry of the past from the time of 
Solomon to Byron, still Chandidas’s poems soar 
in a higher plane than that of his contempo¬ 
raries. As an illustration we ask our readers 


to place side by side the poems of Chandidas 
with those of Vidyapaty, the great contemporary 
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poet. If we take, for instance, the picture of 
Radha in maidenly love with Krisna, depicted 
by each of the two poets who begin their poems 
with such an account, we shall see the contrast 
in a striking manner. The Radha of Vidyapaty 
has just stepped into youth, her girlish manners 
are not all gone. The poet says that she some¬ 
times breaks into an unmeaning laughter like a 
child, at others a sweet smile is noticed on her 
lips, shewing the advegUpf bashful youth. At 
times her steps arc light and playful like those of 
a girl and at oth|^^^^^^®ilow and cautious 
like those of a youthful nuuden. She sees her 
own rising charras^a^rr^^s surprised at them 
when alone. When* olftdrs, talk of love, her ears 
are there greedily Allowing each word, hut if any 
body refers to her doing so, sljb suppresses her 
smile with her tel^amT shows false anger. 
When she is in hl'r'"toillit-room, she privately 
enquires of her maids, “ what is love ? ” 1 
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This sensual picture may he contrasted with 
the one drawn hy Chandidas when love has 
dawned on lladha’s soul. The dark blue colour 
of Krisna is an infatuation to her senses. Tn 
the dark blue clouds she linds the tender colour 
of Krisna, and gazes at them thirstily. She 
abstains from food and wears the ochre-coloured 
cloth of a female ascetic. She tears away the 
garland of flowers from her braids in order to see 
their dishevelled beauty. In her dark hair she 
linds a colour to ruKiih'rV^ivd' her Krisna. 1 The 


cloud specially her .eyes, in its en- 

ehantingly dark JyJiiei?khi\.V^ees the illusion of 
Krishna; and heroes move, not from the sight 
till she falls into trsu^ui, and with hands 
raised up speaks n^tieaUj^ the clouds. She 
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becomes an embodiment of the Krisna-idea, 
every thing in the universe has suggestions to 
remind her of Krishna, till the dark water of 
the Jumna and the colour of collyrium throw 
her into a trance. This idealistic poetry written 
nearly a century before Chaitanya, seems to be 
a prelude to the life of the Master. For 
Chandidas’s poetry and Chaitanya’s life are 
bound together ^TJTTsnfagf like letter and 

its import. What tl^e npet wrote, the great 
lover illustrated ii£ his life. 

We shall exclude ofir brief review of 
Chandidas’s poems by alluding to a song in 
which he gives his c^uc^Ttlffift of spiritual love. ' 

Radha says she wall) hatye nothing to do with 
those who pose as religious teachers but have no 
feelings for others. .She says’ that the outer doors 
of her soul, her exreMafsettses, are closed. She 
sees Krisna within her, but't'h'e mystic vision rests 
in such a subtle region that if there is the least 
worldliness, the vision fades, that the truths of 
that world, which are presented by the vision, will 
appear strange and even painful to the people 
of this world. She then describes how love for 
Krisna is to be developed. Night and day, 
sleeping and awake, one must think of Krisna, 
but this should be like the secret treasure of 
the soul not to be divulged to others. One 
should work, unattached to the world, doing 
one’s duty like a machine, with the heart fixed 
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on Krisna. You will, she says, dip into water, 
but come out without being drenched. Earthly 
pleasure and pain should he alike to you, you 
must he indifferent to both. Do not pose as a 


chaste or religious person. But within he chaste 
and good. Do not show yourself wonderful in 
any way, do as other men do outwardly and the 
secret of love, says Chandidas, will be revealed 
to you. 1 
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Calcutta, This is the latest and the best edition 
that has yet appeared. It does not however 
include the poet’s Krisna-Kirtan, which will be 
published by the Sahitva-Parishat separately 
very soon. 1 The Krisna-Kirtan is more or less 
an imitation of the Bhagavata and of Jaydeva’s 
Gita Govinda. Chandidas’s edition referred to 
above has been edited by Babu Nilratan 
Mukherjee, B.A., and owes a considerable 
number of new songs embodied in it to an old 
manuscript of ^)ns, which is now 

in the possession?: $fkjan Employee in the estate 
of the Zeminders <$ K|rnall£^.in the district of 
Birbhum, Curiou^N^¥^?ilratan Mukherjee, 
while giving us other has not informed us 

of the name of the owner of the precious manus¬ 
cript evidently \vftji_ the ioMpet of protecting 
him from the gre^d nf scholars engaged in 
research w r ork in th&UMfl Bengali Literature. 
There are altogether 605 songs in the manus¬ 
cript, of which 500 are declared to be new. It 
would be, however, wise if the owner were to sell 
or make a gift of the manuscript to the Calcutta 
University or the Sahitya-Parishat. Otherwise 
the copy will be doomed to inevitable destruc¬ 
tion. Por however great care he may take of it 
now, there will be little chance of the manuscript 


1 Since the above was written, the Krishna-Kirtan has been publish¬ 
ed by the Sahitya-Parisafc of Calcutta. 
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being preserved in the next generation when 
he will he no more., 

The first recorded ovation that Chandidas got 
„„ from the scholars of his country. 

The ovations. * 3 

was offered by Narahari Sarkar 
of Srikhanda in the district of Burdwan.' He 
was older than Chaitanya by nearly half a 
century, so that though not a contemporary 
of Chandidas, he was born not long after his 
death. Narahari refers to the great pathos 
of the poet’s career,! probably hinting at the 
persecution he suffered for his love and his 
tragic death. He moreover speaks of the mystic 
import of his love,^pfflffi|g^le were likely to 
misunderstand. Nf\r^hS|i fays that Chandidas 
was not only a great scholar, but a singer of 
uncommon powerrf thit in tlfe village of Nannur 
the goddess Vasuli sanctioned' his love for the 
washerwoman, which became a source of cons¬ 
tant inspiration to the poet. The writer 
concludes his eulogistic poetry on Chandidas by 
saying, “ Those who can appreciate and admire 
Chandidas’s poems are alone capable of knowing 
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the secret of love.” Narahari speaks of Rami, 
the washerwoman, as Tara. We have however 
an explanation for this in the statement of a later 
poet who calls Rami by the name of Ram Tara. 
So her name is both Rami and Tara. 

From the poem of Narahari, referred to, we 
find that Chandidas’s poems were already very 
popular throughout Bengal during Narahari’s 
time, which was less than a century from the 
time the poet flourished* 

The next adpfpfelr of QB-andidas, recording 
his praises in a p’flfepTr,Hs Prasad'Das (1496-1533), 
a contemporary of Chaitan||| “ When we read 
his poems, the hMmSrep,”—he writes and 
refers to the order Jfyi V»*pl;i, which served as 
an inspiration to tjje poet). We have in the next 
century (the 17th) the great'^het Govinda Das, 
writing adulatory vfFSes orTThandidas. Govinda 
calls Chandidas “ rich’ id 'the wealth of love ” 
and the “ jewel in the crown of those who are 
adepts in tender emotions.”’ In the 17th 
century an anonymous writer wrote three 
couplets in Sanskrit in which he mentioned 
seven poets as the greatest of the country. Of 
these Vidyapaty, Chandidas and Jaydeva are 
denominated as “ Princes of poets.” 2 Another 
anonymous writer says that one might call 
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Chandidas a devotee of devotees, a lover of 
lovers and a poet of poets.' In the earlier 
part of the 18th century the illustrious com¬ 
piler and annotator of the Padamrita Samudra, 
wrote verses in praise of Chandidas. “ Chandi¬ 
das ” he savs, “ was a fountain of tender 
emotions unmatched in the whole world.” 
“ Vidvapaty ” he says, “ is the greatest diadem 
of the crown of the princes of poets.” 



to the emotions that overflowed his heart, he owed 
his facility to no rhetorician, but was himself 
his own guide. It is for this that lladhamohan 
Thakur calls him not the poet of poets of the 
rank of Vidvapaty, who trod the path of estab¬ 
lished poetry, but as a master, a fountain-head 

afaw cafsir.^ r.afsTjr Jtts* Mfa I 
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of the emotions and, inspite of his eccentric 
course, unmatched in the world. After Radha- 
mohan Thakur, Gokulnandan Sen, popularly 
known as Yausnava Das, the famous compiler 
of the Padakalpataru, offered his ovation to 
Chandidas and Vidyapaty in the preliminary 
verses of his celebrated compilation. 

So we see from the period shortly after his 
death,—from Narahari Sarkar down to Sir 
Rabindranath,—Chandidas has all through 
received the gre^Bs^^^w^trom his country¬ 
men. We find hifn imitated by a host of writers 
of whom Jnan Das and Ba|&r|m Das of the 17th 
century are the most prominent. Govinda Das 
tried to imitate the^sidj^ of .Vidyapaty, as Jnan 
Das that of Chandidas. In o^her countries the 
greatest poets are appreciated by scholars and 
literary men, and the mass has hardly any chance 
of realising the their works. But 

in India the case is quite different. The poems 
of the greatest Indian poets, to use the expres¬ 
sion of a distinguished literary man of the 
present age, are not. one-man-deep but a thou- 
sand-men-deep. We find Chandidas’s songs on 
the lips of street beggars, women and children 
alike. When the high poetical import of these 
songs requires elucidation in order to be appre¬ 
ciated by the illiterate, the professional singers 
interpret them in the simplest way, by adding 
a few lines which are also sung along with them, 
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that bring out the hidden meaning of the 
poems. This process is very common and is, as 
you all know, called In Chaitanya \s 

time Gopal Das, whose title was Akharia, 
excelled in this, and since then it has grown to 
be a very common practice with the Kritan- 
singers. 

There is another point about Chandidas, on 
which stress has been laid by some scholars. 
There are some lines krsChandidas, which seem 
to prognosticate tire coining advent of Chaitanya. 
When describing Ra^lla as learning to play 
upon Sri Krisna’^ffl^SffiSndidas makes her 
wear Krisna’s apparfls^ptAor all intents and 
purposes she is majld Krisna. The 

indelible differenJ^S^w^ik is that of colour, 
Sri Krisna being m rfo^.g.^ aiflha fair. In con¬ 
cluding the song de^Q^-n^tjie curious situation, 
Chandidas asks in the colophon, “ In what 
„ , country will there be such a 

thing ? ” Now it is believed 
by the Vaisnavas that Chaitanya was an incar¬ 
nation of Krisna, but his exterior, owing to an 
old promise, was that of lladha, brightly fair. 
The last line referred to in the song is held to be 
mystical, hinting at the fact that Chaitanya 
would be born in Bengal as Krisna’s incarnation 
with the exterior of lladha, which is fair. 

Another line, which also suggests a similar 
prophecy, is that in which Chandidas describing 
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Sri Krisna, says in the colophon that gazing at 
the figure of Krisna, the eyes are so charmed 
that one cannot ascertain whether his colour is 
dark or fair. Now Krisna’s dark colour is un- 
mistakeahle, nowhere in the sacred writings of 
the Hindus, he is described as fair. Then why 
should this mistake arise at all ? The Yaisnavas 
believe that this again is a distinct reference by 
the poet who passed away at least a century 
before Chaitanya, to the coming incarnation of 
Krisna, in which hgjJ^j^&Jjave a fair colour. 

Chandidas’s poems are not only the most ex¬ 
quisitely sweet orYaisuava sjwmgs, not only do 
they give a clearer elucidation of spiritual love 
and its philosophy than the dvorks of other Vais- 
nava poets, not onh*Ay g |wj fcj nystical and folly 
suggestive of the’ 4 , spiritual litre that underlies 
the human, but they are held sacred by the 
Yaisnavas, because 7 of their being constantly 
sung by Chaitanya, this being undoubtedly the 
highest recognition of which even the greatest 
man of India of any age could be proud accord¬ 
ing to Vaisnava notions. 

Before I conclude I take the liberty to allude 
to another tradition about Chandidas and Yidya- 
paty. This was related to me by Babu Bad ha 
Raman Ghosh, late Prime Minister of the 
Tippera Raj, and a great authority on Yaisnava 
literature. The Radha-Krisna songs of Yidyapaty 
are sensual to the extreme, inspite of their 
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inimitable poetic grace and beauty, so far as the 
stage before the last, the Bhava 

Chandidas’s influence ., . . 

on vidyapati. bamrmlan or the union in 

spirit, is concerned. In the 

Bhava Sammilan, however, the language sudden¬ 

ly throws off its sensuous garb in Vidyapaty’s 
writings, and becomes highly spiritual. In the 

are astremely mystical 
subtle spiritual 
&s. The tradition 
came over 


last chapter, the 
and approach, naV^'.r 
beauty of Chandadas’ 
referred to says that® great change 
the spirit of Vidy:i!pj(tyk^wetry after his inter¬ 
view with Chandida^^^^erpreted love from 


a higher plain 
the poet of Mithild 


lat impression on 


jrrjTra wjpi 




Supplementary note on Chandidas. 


m 


The above was written in the year 1915, 
and since that time further illuminating facts 
have been discovered which have materially 
added to our knowledge of Chandidas’s life The 
most important of these later findings are two 
pages of a Bengali MS,, about 250 years old, 
which were discovered a few years ago by Babu 
Basantaranjan Ray from heaps of old Bengali 
MSS. belonging to Sahitya Parishat of 
Calcutta. I havedjubted the Tull texts of these 
two pages in my 
O-Sahitya.” 

The contents of[ti 
confirm the facts of, the{tradition about Chandi- 
das’s death to whiph It ftiFerreU in the body of 
these lectures, though, however, there is a slight 
discrepancy in the the two accounts. 

The pages under review are supposed to be 
composed by Rami herself. We find her name 
in the colophon, and as we have got some other 
specimens of her composition, already incorpora¬ 
ted in my Typical Selections from Old Bengali 
Literature, showing the same familiar style, her 
authorship of this account of Chandidas’s death 
may be accepted as an undisputed fact. 


rSn of “ Banga-Bhasa 

m 

le'pwfpages substantially 
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In this poem Rami mentions the fact of 
Chandidas’s great renown as a poet and singer, 
We have confirmation of the latter quality of 
Chandidas in the account given by the great 
lyric poet Narahari, who calls Chandidas to be 
a Gandharva in music 'Then 

Rami proceeds to describe how the attention of 
the Emperor of Gour was drawn by the poet’s 
fame and how His Majesty invited him to give 
a musical performaneejmihe palace. The whole 

. n i~t _, ,.. . . , 

pi 


people of Gour 
So charming were 1 
became spell-bounf 
poet of Nannur. Bi 
power so warmly 
Emperor. Who tl 
does not tell us. 
the point, Mr. Stapl 
the Gour Emperors 


c 


an 


. hear his songs, 
i that the audience 
admiration for the 
'predated the poet’s 
the Begum of the 

_Jpf Gour was, Rami 

y to' a,-'query of mine on 
fussed the history of 
^period and came to 


the conclusion that it was probably Jelaluddin 
(1417-1431 A.D.) who slew Chandidas. 1 It is not 


1 “ As regards your queries as to who could have been the Badsha of 
Gour, who caused Chandidas to be slain, it is necessary to exercise great 
caution in taking Stewart for authority in Mediaeval Bengali history, 
as the works of Blochman and recent numismatists have led to the 
chronology being completely revised. The real name of Shamsuddin 
was SahSbuddin DSyazid Shah and the only coins of his known (with 
one exception) are dated 816 and 817 A. H. (1413-1414 A. D.). The 
exception is dated 812 A. H., and this, together with other facts, 
suggests that probably with tho connivance of Kaja Ganesha of 
Bhatnria, he made an attempt, four years earlier, when Ghiyasuddin 
Azam was on the throne, to seize the kingdom of Bengal, but was 

%% 
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unlikely that the Begum Sahiba might have 
originally been a Hindu, which would better 
account for the fact that she appreciated the 
Radha-Krisna songs so greatly. In those days 
beautiful Hindu ladies of high caste were often 
seized by Mahomedan Emperors and brought to 
their harems. In some instances, Hindu princes 
made treaties with Mahomedan potentates by 
offering them the hands of their fair daughters, 


and the case of Jodha Bai was no solitary 
instance of such.,<$tt/aBcas. >In greater number 
of cases, howm*|f, the Mahomedan chiefs 
forcibly took poss^ssiorj pf beautiful Hindu dam¬ 


sels, as Isa 


of Jan gal Bari did 


in Sripur. I say thal 'simply a conjecture 


of mine that the IS 


ba might have been 


a convert to Is lain. The assumption that a 


unsuccessful. When three or four years later, lit! rcsumetl hostilities 
against Ghiyasuiklia’s son, Saiftiddiu, t-lre latter was probably slain, and 
riot only did Sahabuddin came to the throne, but was also succeeded 
by a son Alauddin in 817 A. U, Raja (ianesh seems to have ejected 
the latter in favour of his son Jadu, who had been converted to 
Muhammadanism after the invasion of Bengal by Sultau Ibrahim of 
Jnimpur and placed on the throne under the name of Jelaluddin in SIS 
A. U. But after Ibrahim had withdrawn and Ganeah had failed to 
reconvert Jelaluddin to Hinduism. Ganosh probably seized the throne 
under the name of Dauuja-mardan, He and another Hindu, called 
Maliendra, retained the throne for two years (Saka 1339 and 1340= 
1417-1418 A. D.); but Jelaluddin then regained power and probably 
continued to rule Bengal till«ut least 835 A. H. (1481 A. D,). He was 
strongly anti-IIindu and 1 agree with Nalini Babu that it was probably 
he who also slew Chandidas, and not Sfihabmldin," 

Lettor, Dated Dacca, the 14th September, 1930. 
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Moghul or Pathan woman would fool such warm 
love for the Hindu songs is rather bold and hard 
to believe. If Jelaluddin was the monarch whose 
name is stained with the poet’s blood, it is all the 
more probable that his Begum was a Hindu 
princess as the Emperor was originally a Hindu. 
We are not, however, certain on this point 

Let us now revert to our main topics. Rami 
next proceeds to state how the Emperor came 
to know of the great admiration of the Begum 
for Chandidas. She w.4§ calle before her lord 
to explain her eaM^, A woman of chaste 
character and fulfc of straightforwardness, she 
did not conceal anySm^n^Boni her lord. She 
said that the songj of dli findidas had really 
charmed her ; it \vM no human being, she said, 
who could compd^^^fe^^&^ms and sing so 
sweetly. She was stfFSSre aWft open-hearted and 
saw no fault in admirtiilg^ $o'el. But her husband 
took the matter in another light. He passed 
an order that Chandidas should be bound to the 
back of an elephant with strong cords and 
mercilessly whipped to death in the presence of 
the people of his city. The Queen interceded 
saying, “ You do not know, my lord, what you 
are going to do.” But the infuriated tyrant 
must have his way. 

The order was executed. Bleeding profusely 
under the merciless stripes, the greatest lyrical 
poet of Bengal, expired slowly under the severe 
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lashes of the executioner. But says Rami, 
“ When he was dying in this cruel manner, his 
eyes were fixed on me to the last.” 

But here this tragedy does not end. The 
Queen, who was ordered to witness Chandidas’s 
death, was shocked as every woman would be 
under the circumstances. But her sentiments 
were raised to the highest pitch, as a feeling of 
remorse rent her heart that the fact of having 
declared her admiration before the Nawab was 
the cause of ChaiidiTa|’s\—that her indis¬ 
cretion caused this cruel tragedy. She swooned 
away, as she saw' Cjbahdidas^dying. Alas, she 
never arose from that swoon but quietly passed 
away! 

Rami says in the last line that full of horror 
at the sight an admiring mVe for the Begum 
Saheba, she ran to the spot where she lay 
dead, cold as ice, and^progtyated herself at her 
feet. 

Here ends the account given by Rami. The 
tradition to which we have already referred is 
almost the same having only minor points of 
difference with the account given by Rami. 

We believe the account given by Rami to be 
true, as it is a contemporary piece of evidence 
by one who knew the particulars better than 
anybody, of the facts relating to Chandidas, and 
the record itself is about 250 years old. The 
tradition that has since come down to the masses 
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must have been slightly altered in some points 
during the centuries that have intervened. 

The Emperor of Gfour has been spoken of in 
the tradition as a Nawab of the locality, and 
Chandidas’s death is said to have occurred in the 
temple cannonaded by the Nawab. Non it is 
quite possible that the infuriated Nawah passed 
a simultaneous order to destroy the temple of 
Basuli at Nannur, a point which Rami omitted 
to mention. So the tradition on this point, 
except the point ot-Chandv^&’s death within the 
temple, may also® accepted as historically true. 
It may be a fact t$|t. sbriie reties of Chandidas’s 
body might have been brougjnt to Kirnahar and 
buried where his toAih to the present day. 

Another important pqint-iii regard to Chandi¬ 
das’s career has beeiVtOscoverctl, in an old Bengali 
MS., which we fovn§5gjgg in the heaps of old 
MSS., presented to ltfi<vp]£|alcutta University 
Library by Babu Sanat Kumar Mukherjee. 
The name of the poet is Tarani Raman and 
he gives us an account of the Sahajiya cult, 
as inculcated by Chandidas. The poem says 
that a Raja in the proximity of Nannur was 
greatly attached to Chandidas and regretted very 
much that the poet should have given up his 
caste for the sake of a low-born woman. He 
called on Chandidas and asked him to abandon 
his vicious love and come back to caste; if any 
help from him would be necessary to bring about 
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a compromise between the poet and his com¬ 
munity, the Raja said that he would be most 
g'lad to offer it in behalf of one whom he admired 
as a poet and scholar and loved as a friend. 

Chandidas advised his friend, the Raja, to 
interview Rami and hear from her mouth parti¬ 
culars about the Sahajiya cult which both of 
them had adopted. If the Raja could convince 
her that she and her lover were wrong, he would 
instantly give up his present career and be once 
more a man of sojj ^^^ ^p^iqrmerly was. 

The Raja accordingly and 

was so greatly the account given 

by her of the lofty'Order I^Avhich she belonged 
that instead of cdiA'Ifi^ihg them, he himself 
became a Sahajiy^ convert. 

I will briefly refer to some points explained 
by Rami, who said that the Sahajiya was the 
highest form of that could be con¬ 

ceived, which, at a later stage, transformed itself 
to love divine. She gave details as to how one 
should proceed in the path of this spiritual 
elevation. 

1. Lovers should select each other in the 
first instance. 

2. They should then separate themselves 
from one another and live under temptations at 
different places. For closely living together at 
the outset, they might be overpowered by each 
other’s personality ; and in that case it would be 
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difficult to test if the love between the two 
was genuine and absolutely free from other 
ingredients, or partly a result of compulsion or 
living together outside all other influences. 

3. If living at a distance from one another in 
the midst of temptations, they should still feel 
the same warmth of love undecayed and holy as 
ever, they should then come to live in the same 
house. After passing through some other tests, 
the lover should wak&. u.f the whole night, lay¬ 
ing his hands on the feet gffMhe object of his 
love. But the hands will be’ only on the feet. 
Learning thus how/ to yes^train oneself for six 
months, one shomer^pro^t on in this manner 


months, one shouia^irce^i on in this manner 
to the next stage, so mjifr he or she will, in an 
advanced stage, f^el that the body is merely like 
a dry log and wholly subservyht to the spirit. 

In one of the pdNfrs'oPlSlmndidas, as I have 
already stated, he .s-fy^'t^^'llody must be turned 
into a dry log; it must be free from all anima¬ 
tion of passion. 

What is, then, the secret of this love ? It is 


an absolute conquest of the flesh. A Sahajiya 
woman told me, “ You worship a clay idol, or a 
stone-image; such a God is easy to please. You 
offer your gods some flowers and ghee and think 
that he is pleased. But Sahajiya-love is not like 
that.” Says Chandidas, 1 Hear me, brother 
man,—a man is above all in the creation. There 
is none higher than man.” You are to please a 
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living being and that is the hardest thing in the 
world. To-day you worship a man and think 
that he is a god. Let sis months pass, and you 
will lind him, if not a devil, not a god either. 
Sahajiya-love teaches you to stick to your lover. 
Even if the person beats you, you will feel pain 
for the hurt he receives in his hands in beat¬ 
ing you, delighting in your own pain, as a gift 
from him. Says Chancidas, “Ido not know 
any good except what pleases you.” 

I have alrea^.,.^^^kto the fact that 
Clhandidas does not Recognise divorce in love. 
He, who divorces! his t^fc'F&vhatever the cause 
may be, is not privfi^i^^^te the spiritual joy 
of this love. It is naitjjt tbiflg for men of society. 
It is a message framyheavep;^ Divorce is neces¬ 
sary for the sociajmMjj and social woman. But if 
vour heart is to ‘be initiated into the highest 
spiritual joy of love, ¥on -flirt to go through the 
thorny path of unreturned and trampled feelings 
—through all that bruises and cuts your heart,— 
and gradually feel love’s blessedness which is 
reached by the complete conquest of flesh and 
extinction of personal desire. This is indicated 
by the line of Chandidas, 

“ 


Many sects tried to attain the end pursued by 
the “ Samavippyaists ” mentioned before, as the 
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creed was apparently attractive owing to matters 
relating to the sexes alluring men and women 
at the outset, but their attempts were mostly 
failures, and the sect did more harm than good to 
society, leading many couples to unhappy and 
tragic ends in the long run. But still it was a 
spiritual system for the attainment of higher joys 
by means of emotional culture, and Chandidasa, 


though appreciating the value? of the truth under¬ 
lying this process more than anybody, still gave 
his warning to you^ng hfjiis age by saying 
as already referred to “ You all want to be a 
Sahajiya, but can attain its 


Chaitanya saw |lmt ywwt meant ruin to a 
million, less one, > ant l)e tolerated as a 

spiritual system. C-haTididais. g^ve a mere warn¬ 
ing, but Chaitanm absolutely prohibited such 
sexual romance. Jte?s'aid$ ‘^They arc all mad 
after love. Who knows what love is ? Is it 


love to oiler services to women r When you will 
forget all difference between the sexes and look 
upon men and women in the same light, then 
only can you know the true import of love.” 

He turned hard upon those who had the 
least desire for women, amongst the ascetics of 
his own Order. All this is well-known to you. 

Yaishnava lyrical songs are not stray love- 
poems. They are the expressions of men who 
have looked upon love from the highest point of 
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spiritual felicities. If one studies tlie whole litera¬ 
ture of the Padas, on§ will see that underlying 
it, lies the Sahajiya element of sacrificing lore 
and spirit of renunciation with a spiritual end. 
The garb is sometimes sensuous; that is only to 
save the spirit of the songs from being inacces¬ 
sibly abstract. But unless one has a knowledge 
of the parakiya sadhan and its highest felicitous 
end, one will not be able to do justice to this 
literature. If is the jpfpfh^ct of a special culture 
for centuries and the result o£ a spiritual system 
practised by saiiifiy men for long ages. The 
Nava-ftasiks or the nine initiated souls of this 
path, viz., Abhiram' -with his lady-love, 

Malini, Jaydeva with PMonavati, Chandidas 
with Rami, Billa Th^ur with Chinta- 

mani, and others took- the vqw p’f an expedition to 
conquer flesh in this jia.tK add made their ascent 
to the steep height of tneir spiritual ambition by 
united purpose as the Buddhist sect 

called it. The lives of these saints may be 
misinterpreted by the social man, but all the 
purity, all the renunciation and all the sufferings 
which ever characterised the careers of spiritual 
martyrs are theirs; and the Padas are a reflec¬ 
tion of this great romance and felicity with all 
their concomitant sufferings, experienced by the 
Saints of the Sahajiya-Order. 
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Chaitanya’s desertion op Nadia. 


One of the most fascinating sources of bio¬ 
graphical information about Chaitanya, one 
which has not yet been explored, is the wealth 
of songs composed by some of the old Yaisnava 
poets, who were mostly his contemporaries. 
We have hitherto depended upon the Chaitanya 
Bhagvata by Vrindavan, Karchas by Murari 
Gupta and Govinda^);f«, :i ChaiLmya Chandrodaya 


and Chaitanya 
Chaitanya Manga! 

Mas and, last thou| 

Ch^irit 

Tho historical value 
of the sougs. 


“|iavi Karnapur, 
nda and Lochan 
1st, the Chaitanya 
la by the venerable 
Kavirai of Jhamat- 
pur (Burdwau), for the mate¬ 
rials of his life. But up tprnow the songs of 
Yaisnava poets whi$jsqg^e^most a connected 
and minute story of the Master’s life, have been 
left in the background. The songs are full of 
poetic images and characterised by a play of 
imagination, which it may be argued, cannot 
be accepted as giving a true statement of 
historical facts. But such an apprehension will 
be removed by a perusal of the songs before 
dismissing them on the ground that they are 
written by poets and not by historians. Beading 
them carefully in the light of history, one will 
be struck with the faithful account they often 
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give of the life of the Master, and if they are 
not altogether free from exaggerations and 
poetic flights, the same complaint can be put 
forth against many standard biographies of 
those times. I shall here give an account of 
Chaitanya’s Sanayas, as found in these songs, 
some of which combine the charm of poetic 
fancy with the vividness of a historian’s 
sketch. 

In spite of the indifference with which these 
songs have been tneathtl w , modern historians, 


popular among 
te classes among 
lue of the 


they have been all ah 
the lay Vaisnavas.lg| 

this sect may ignore tne '^iue ot tne songs, 
and prefer the stawnwffi J biographies of the 
Master, in which Sanskrit, tejgs and authorities 
have been quoted and great learning displayed to 
prove Chaitanya as an incarnation of the Deity. 
But the songs without; anyl show of learning, 
though the poets who composed them were 
great scholars, appeal straight to the people’s 
heart by the unassuming simplicity of their 
descriptions ; and the Kirtaniyas have, through 
the medium of the fascinating language of the 
early poets, communicated every minute detail 
of Chaitanya’s life to the people for more than 
four centuries. 

The whole life of Chaitanya may be told 
anew in the light of these delightful songs, hut 
1 shall here, as 1 have already stated, relate the 
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story of Chaitanya’s desertion of Nadia, mainly 
based on these new materials. 

The lirst of these songs was written by 
Govinda Ghosh. He was one 
tinVc solids. ”' U ot of the companions of Chaitanya 
and a native of Agradvipa. 
The story is well known how Chaitanya dis¬ 
suaded him from turning a Sarmyasi. 1I<' had 
already joined the Holy Order. One day he 
produced a bit fruit before the 

Master after he had %ken Ijis meals, and when 
Chaitanya asked jhifn its d^where he got it, he 
said it was a remnapt o| the jfruit. taken the day 
before. Whereupon I Master looked grave 
and said, “ Dear Gjnindn, you store things for 
the morrow, whijph__ as a Sapnyasi, you should 
not, depending entirely on the Lord. You have 
yet a little wor 1 d 1 iiihstfHjfldylou and you should 
return to your house-hold life ” Govinda Ghosh 
was compelled to give up his place in the Holy 
Order and return home. Govinda Ghosh and 
Vasudeva Ghosh were two brothers. They were 
poets and musicians, and it is said that they 
sang songs in such an exquisitely sweet voice 
that Chaitanya often became lost in emotional 
felicities and danced for joy when the brothers 
sang.' 


Ollf-1^ yf xsf? I 
s'lCfta CMWf'A II 
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The first song relating to Chaitanyas’ 
Sannyas, we find, as I have already stated, 
written by Govinda Ghosh. According to this 
song, it was first reported by Gadadhar, who 
was perhaps Chaitanya’s dearest friend, to 
Mukunda that the Master had resolved to re¬ 
nounce the world as an ascetic. Gadadhar 

Das’s speech faltered and his 

The Vaianava Vandana. 

voice was choked with tears. 
He said, “We paid a visit to Chaitanya. We 
found him sitting . witH'!hi\head bent down, a 
tear rolled down his cheek, H< looked pale, we 
asked him the reason, but l£e did not say any 
thing for sometime. jJ'hen? he told us of his 
intention. Gadadhar after delivering this, 
became like one pa.ralysed and Mukunda’s heart 
seemed to break as he looked At the pale face of 
his friend.” This ^fc^tbn^ fir gt song relating to 
Chaitanya’s Snvnyas. We ;fijnd a substantiation 
of this account in the Kadcha of Govinda Has, 
the blacksmith who also was a contemporary 
and companion of Chaitanya. The Kadcha says 
that it was Gadadhar who first told of Chaitanya’s 
resolve to Mukunda. 

Chaitanya was twenty-two years of age at this 
time. His spiritual ecstacies had already drawn 
round him a large multitude who believed him to 
be a god. He hadja young beautiful wife at home, 
who adored him. His mother Sachi, who had 
already sustained severe bereavements, doted 
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upon him as her only refuge, lie was now 
going to give up all family-ties, to leave his 
home once for all and turn a Sannyasi in the 
very dawn of youth. 

The second song by the same writer, Govinda 
Ghosh, describes Chaitanya’s condition vividly. 
Chaitanya saw the grief of his friend, Mukunda, 
and soothed him by sweet words. He said, 1 


“ Long have I thought, how I can remove the 
sorrows of the world. ‘ How can I do it ?’ has 
been the questigtn tli,at lias again and again 
struck me. The hei^^^ffi&n is in the love 
of God, but this advice they would not accept 
from me as I am a bout reholder. Even my 
own pupils in the l, iliink that my head 
has gone wrong. VY liei I begin to preach God’s 
love to them with ardour, they seem to 


$5^5 Sit fa fafas C^ttsl 

srtw 'srfc? '<1% i 

fkWtT SRR ’ttf? «fT*1 nre 
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doubt, my sanity. The world will not accept 
the name of God from me, unless I show 
renunciation by my own life. Shortly shall 
I take the beggar’s bowl and 

The second song. ,, , , n , ., n 

the ochre-coloured cloth of a 
Sannyasi. My curly hair shall I shave and show 
to the world that I have nothing in the world 
to call mine own, nothing save the name of God, 
which is my sole treasure. Thus equipped with 
His love, based on renunciation, shall I wander 
from door to door it nVty, he that they will 
not dismiss one his life that he 

cares for his fellov^^^^P^hd for God alone.’ 
The poet says ‘ Forbear my 

friend, my god, thL\ ^nd do not close the 
work you have so k&jjpily begun at Navadvip.’ 

In the third soTig written by the same 
writer, Govinda, there is an appeal to the people 
of Navadvip. 1 ‘ Ov people', qf the great city, are 
you not conscious of the mishap that is going 
to befall you. Stretch your loving arms, O 
citizens, all at once and stop him. He has 
brought the highest message for you. Do not 
allow him to go. He is your dearest, you will 
J realise it after he has gone 

away. The followers all beat 
their breasts in grief. Says Govinda Ghosh, 

1 “ C^OTOl St'S I 

m c^thrtttoRir fwts n ” 
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‘ It would be well and good, if before the unlucky 
hour came, I could die.’ 

The fourth song is by Vasudeva Ghosh, lie 
was, as I have already stated, a brother of G ovinda 
Ghosh. Of all poets who have sung of Chaitanya, 
Ills name is perhaps the greatest. He is always 
a master-hand at pathos. He ushers us in¬ 
to the inner apartments of Chaitanya’s house 
on the eve of his departure. Visnupriva, the 
wife of Chaitanya, is seized with fear, she has 
not as yet heard je-1' .Tygr husband’s resolution, 


but her mind 


^presentiments. She 
softly murmurs t(> iai jiatiiions, ** Why is it, 
dear friends, my is overcome by a sudden 

sorrow ? 1 do not \kh(|v^ .wjiat. it is, but uothing 

gives me joy. Lonj^aJ. SlS&j&u) k of the Ganges, 
the green leaves t/.ftaj-bs have a pale hue. The 
bee does not hu minor sit off the flower. The 
vmlyN’^uiiMit of the Ganges 
seems to have stopped, and 
the cuckoo’s gay note is not 
heard. Is it only to me that everything seems 
to be joyless, or to you all, dear friends ? ” 
Another song by Vasudeva Ghosh pictures 
Visnupriya as coming from the Ganges. 1 She 


Visuupriya’s 
ami sorrows. 


fears 


1 Wt’lMl T^T riKl f'«6H <($ gt*1 I 
^31 <MS 3PS] StT^i II 
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is mad with grief. Shelias heard the whispers 
of a report, hut not yet distinctly realised 
it. For no one could be so cruel as to tell 
her of what was going to happen. Her long 
and flowing hair is wet after her bath, 
but she has not cared to wring out the 
water. She stands before her mother-in-law 
and trembles in great grief. She wants to 
speak something to her, but cries like a child 
and cannot speak Th^sc^her-in-law is amazed. 

ils thee, child ? ’ 


She asks, ‘ what 
She warmly embrljwj 
Bisnupriya slowly c§ 

I say mother ? I cann 
the crudest thing tl 



deep sympathy. 
If, £ What shall 
my feeling, it is 
heard. Look at 


the inauspicious signs around.’ She could speak- 


no more, but f el Father mo r th^r-in-law’s feet in 

the deep agony of her heart!" Vasu Ghosh, the 
1 gEJ -c, ’ 

poet, says, ‘ How shall I console you, loyal soul ? 

The lord of your heart leaves Navadvip to-day.’ 

Next we pass on to a song by Narahari. 

Narahari was a native of Srikhanda in the 

district of Burdwan. He was a Vaidya and a 


<X.*\ TV ®afa i 
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friend of Chaitanya. He must have passed the 
prime of his life, when Chaitanya was born. 
Yet this elderly man was devoted to Chaitanya 
like a child. Even before Chaitanya reached 
his youth, Narahari had been distinguished as 
a great poet of Ilndha-Krisna songs. How 
dearly Chaitanya loved him, will be understood 
from the fact that while the former wandered, 
steeped in ecstacies of his spiritual felicities, in 


the Deccan, forgetful of all his kith and kin, he 
once uttered the ij^^^^^^ahari, calling him 
in his trances and wishing to 


hear God’s naraej 


again. 


Narahari 


“ To-day (jSP^^^^eaves Nadia. The 


current of the Ganses sennas to have stopped. 
The very statues oi^ljhe gotls^of Shiva, Ganapati 
and others, worshipped in- fthe temples, seem 
pale and Nature's blossoms suddenly wither. 


The buds do not' Ui&bb4 >-|he bees do not hum 


and cows do not show any inclination to graze in 
the fields.” Says Narahari, * The city of Nadia 
cannot bear its grief.’ ' 


1 Cel’ll >3l e l I 

st< spi r.^stsit -srffsisH ^f<T i: 

- dptst? SIT'S c*fH I'M «?f5r ntf?® <ft«1 I 
*tf <$51^ : 1J5 T*i*l ntid II 

f'-n '-i?rprs at? sfl H*tt« ^ | 
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“ Chaitanya left his bed-chamber before 
daybreak, when poor Visnupriya, weary with 
sleepless watch all night, had just closed 
her eyes for a moment in sleep. Then did 
she suddenly awake,” says Vasu Ghosh, the 
poet, “and in the darkness felt the. couch 
of her Lord empty, it seemed that a thunder¬ 
bolt had fallen on her head. She wept, 
losing all control over herself. She came near 
the doo** of her niotlier-in-law’s room, and 
gently murmur^ in a ttene, choked with 
tears. ‘ He wa^ishejhj in the ■ room, all night, 
but just before' daybreak has gone away 
where I know ook T cfiiftot hear the grief, 
O mother.’ The n^hdr^ anxieties all night 
through had notjaifcjwed her a moment’s sleep. 
As she caught the gentle bewailing tone of the 
wife, Sachi rose frSh : Rer’ W(l with a start, with 
her tresses all dishevel.' She lighted a lamp 
and with poor Visnupriya looked hither and 
thither, but nowhere could he be seen. Then 
the mother and wife walked in the streets of 
Nadia, the mother calling aloud Chaitanya by 
his name. The citizens of Nadia were moved, 
ten or fifteen of them gathered in each spot 
and sought the missing youth,—the delight of 
their home and of their city. On enquiry a 
wayfarer told them, Yes I have seen him. He 
went past rne by the way to the village 
of Kanelian Nagar, Vasu Ghosh, the poet 
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fears lest he gets his head shaven, (turns an 
ascetic). 1 

Th8 next song of Vasn Ghosh says, “ The 
followers of Chaitanya in the 

Jhe mother and the morning a]1 gathered ill his 

house and saw Visnupriya 
lying on the floor of her room like one that was 
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dead. Sachi sat deeply afflicted at the gate. 
Then she wept and opened her mouth, ‘ Who is 
it that has given him this advice to leave me, 
his old mother, and Visnupriya, his devoted wife, 
for life ? We do not know who shot us from 


the dark. What a cruel man must he be, who 
has turned the head of my child in this way ! 
We were inside the house and did not know 7 by 
which way lie left. But no doubt he has left us. 
How can we live, thus forlorn ?’ Vasudeva, the 
poet, says, ‘ Sach i ^-vl ! !^M^ljke one dead after 
this short speeclvand Ishan, the servant of the 
house, showed by-b a, \yj|ye his hand that the 
dear one had left Nadia,’’ 

He, the youthful whom there was no 

other thought thanft&'aj of Ids Beloved, and of 
how to redeem jjps ,felleWT,ne,)i from sin and 
sorrow, walked quietly to thefflank of the Ganges, 
savs Lochan Das UfBltbd \ 6th century. He 
crossed the river and came to the villase of 


Kanchan Nagar. There he sat under a tree. 


His fame as a god on this earth, who had 
brought message from heaven, had already spread 
far and wide. Men and women of Kanchan 


Nagar all assembled to see the God-intoxicated 
youth. They wept lo think how handsome he 
looked, recollecting the hardships of the Sannyas- 
life, for which he w;v going to take a solemn 
vow r . The women-folk specially felt for the 
poor mother and wife deserted by him, but they 
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all stood in silence, for his presence was divine, 
making one forget all thoughts of the mundane 
world. Vasu Dev a then sings how Ohaitanya came 
to Katwa and met Keshava Bharati, the apostle 
of the Vaisnava Order of Madhavendra Puri. 
Ohaitanya bowed before the venerable Vaisnava, 
who struck with the emotional fervour of the 
youth rose up and said, ‘ Who art thou and 
where art thou bound for ? ’ Ohaitanya’s eyes 
were full of tears. ^Accept me as your 

disciple and give jpe a place in .your Holy Order. 
I want to be a Satip^agtf 5 ‘ijfte people there’ 

Sa ™!®iiilsw£p va > ‘ exclaimed, 

The vow of SannySs. ‘ 

‘Venerable Bharati, do not take 
him into the Holy .pis mother and wife 

will not be able tofbbar 5; we shall not be 
able to bear it. He has just stepped into his 
youth.’ Then some; of them quoted slokas, in 
which it is laid down that a man can turn an 
ascetic only after be had passed his fiftieth 
year, and not before. The divine young man 
who had so long appealed to Bharati by shedding 
tears of joy suddenly grew calm, wfflile he 
saw that they tried to baffle his aim by 
Sastric authority, and said in deep emotion, 
to Bharati, ‘If before I reach fifty, I die, 
when shall I have an opportunity of loving 
my God with whole heart in the company 
of saintly men like you ? You are my 
master, I have nothing more to say to you.’ 
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Then Bharati, moved by the youth’s ardour 
of love, said, ‘ Do not fear, child, I will initiate 
you into the life of a Sannyasi.’ 

The barbar, Madhu Sil, was called at this 
stage, says Yasu Ghosh, and Chaitanya’s beauti¬ 
ful curly hair, which was the pride of his youth 
and of those who loved him, was cruelly shaved. 


require him to depnn 
would bring him,4o sfj 
bare ground, and nffijg 
life. But when he 


The women-folk again wept when they saw him 
break all ties of home, of his country, and take 
the vow of life-long austerity, which would 
require him to dewend upon-, what food chance 

mi- i • 

would bring him,No sleep under a tree on the 
bare ground, and ne£ to hi| wife any more in 
life. But when he»s&e from/ his seat after he 
was shaven, they v?ejfe, -prised to see his 
person, surrounded! with ^ halo of light. 
The narrow world, was given up for a wider 
world, petty love was merged in universal love, 
the fish of the tank wakdetlobse in the sea, the 
bird’s cage was broken, and it was now free 
in the illimitable sky. A joy consequent on 
the sudden change became apparent on his 
face and he bowed, says Yasu Ghosh, to all 
present. He wore the ascetic’s rags, and looked 
humble in God’s love. The people shed silent 
tears, when Chaitanya addressed them and 
said, ‘ I have taken now the holy vow of 
Sannyas, bless me, all of you, that I may 
not do any thing to disgrace the sacred vow 
and my Holy Order and also that I may 
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meet my God, whom I have sought all these 
days.’ 

In Navadvip the followers of Chaitanya were 
afflicted with a sorrow that passes all account. 
When he used to dance in the courtyard of 
Srivas, with his face glowing- with the vision of 
the Highest, they saw before them God in Man, 
For the whole night spiritual songs and dancing 
went on in that historic compound, and so great 
was the fascination of his presence and of his 
trances that whe , they thought it 

dawned too early-,;. There were illustrious scholars 
among his following! even before he had adopted 
Sannyas, one of^$ftHj|& had once exclaimed, 
‘ If my head be crusMB^taf a thunder-bolt or my 
only son dies, I may bea^it, but not any one 
abusing our Master.’ He was only 22 at this 
time. In Navadvip the news of his renunciation 
spread like wild dVdGFHte followers lay sunk 
in a gulf of woe. Yasudeva Ghosh describes 
their condition in some songs. One of them 
runs thus, ; Why has he taken the stall of an 
ascetic at this beginning of his youth ? Why 
does he wear the ochre-coloured cloth ? Woe 
be to us all ! Srivas cries loudly, Gadadliar 
weeps alone, Mukunda’s face is spotted with 
silent tears. None of them talks, none of them 
has even the heart to refer to Ohaitanya’s deser¬ 
tion of Nadia. It is Haridas alone who goes 
from door to door, consoling those who are in 
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deep erief. Vasudeva, Narahari and Vakreshwar 
are overwhelmed with emotion. Haridas failing 
to remove their grief, stands silent like a statue, 
with closed eyes, from which trickle down drops 
of tears.’ 1 Even those who are Chaitanya’s 
abusers,’ says Vrindavan Das, the author of 
the Chaitanya Bhagvata, in a song, “ feel great 
sorrow and say, ‘ If he comes back to Nadia, 
we will apologise this time.’ ” Thus Chaitanya’s 
object of Satiny ns wa^S; dully achieved ; for none 
was now in the great city ragNjadia, who did not 
adore him heeauM^^B^^^^renunciation. 

Sachi and Vismipnyn (suffered intensely. 
One night Sachi lifraBwSpTWink of sleep owing 
to her agony of grieijjPj Slp{rose up at midnight 
and went to of Srivas, where 

Chaitanya spent in his emotional 

joys and trances. Thi'rc on the hare ground she 
lay like a poor thing, weeping the rest of the 
night. About dawn, jMalini, wife of Srivas, came 
out and discovered Sachi in that plight. They 
were bosom-friends and Malini could ill control 
her grief at the sight of bereaved Sachi. 1 
This we learn from a song- by Premdas, jo ano 

- “ f-i<?5 ; w*t »ns, mts* *v?, 

M*i zU iiff? m 'fw i 
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Chaitanya’s contemporaries. The same writer 
says in another song that Visnupriya practically 
gave up her usual meals. Day and night she 
spent alone, and scarcely cared to look at the 
faces of her dearest friends. It was only when 
her services were needed to minister to the com¬ 
forts of Saehi, that she showed some sign of life. 

Meanwhile the God-intoxicated youth went 
from Katwa, losing all control over self, losing 
all consciousness of Jjfe&xexternal world. The 
vision of Krisna was the ortly-.d^ality, and an illu¬ 
sion of Yrinda his sight from 

every landscape thM,; he visited. He wept for joy 
when the vision wjif&mfir^wnd wept in sorrow 
when the vision faded, fjrayananda at this stage 
led him by a trick tfS^Stotipur. He gave 
Chaitanya to understand that ft was the Yrinda 
Groves, towards vy utm tp^r were journeying. 
Chaitanya followed Nityan'auda in a state of 
trance. Reaching Santipur, Nityanda left 

aBfavg w.i- aw *t#t 
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Chaitanya at the house of the saintly Advaita- 
charya, and himself started for Nadia. 
Nityananda could not bear the sight of the 
sorrows of Sachi. The more he thought of her, 
the more did he grieve within himself and 
resolved to create an opportunity for an inter¬ 
view between the mother and her son. Hence 
he had brought Chaitanya to Santipur by 
playing a trick on him. 

But when Nityananda said to Sachi that her 
son was at Santito see her there-, 
“ Sachi could ndt support jier grief. She said, 
‘Is it true then fluff he has ait pted the life of an 
ascetic and shall us ? Is it true 

that he has cut olf htslppiNJ hair and wears rags ? 

1.0 true ‘.{hat he has taken a 

At Sautipm. ^egg'ar’sIwp^in hishand and the 

ascetic’s staff ? 1 1 so, few shall I be able to see 

him in such a condftoWT -I^Hear child, I will not 
go to Santipur. I will go to the Ganges and 
drown myself before I see such a sight.’ ’’ This 
we read in a song composed by Murari Gupta 
who was present when* Nityananda called upon 
Sachi to deliver the message of Chaitanya’s 
visit to Santipur. 

But the mother at last set out for Santipur. 
She went ahead, and with her the whole city of 
Nadia. At the house of Advaita they saw a 
strange sight. Chaitanya Avas no more what he 
had been in the past, he was now a Sannyasi, 
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he wore the ochre-coloured rags and had the 
ascetic’s staff and bowl in his hand. He thought 
of God alone and of the miseries of his fellowmen. 
When he spoke of God with emotion, they all 
saw the God-vision, when he wept for Him, they 
all wept with him. The divine youth was al¬ 
together different from others and looked like 
a messenger from heaven. Sachi cried aloud in 
grief and said, “ Why have you shaven your 
head, child ? Is it asig^of your resolution to 
leave your motherland 
live without you ? 

S 


dear as life, there 
Gadadhar and Sriv 
with them in r 
songs and mus 
in your own cit 
they say. Is it a 



Alas, how can I 


is your friend, 
npanions, Advaita 
bsed to spend time 
ishourses, in spiritual 
do the same 
Cou ai^f a great teacher, 
lit jrrang to desert one’s 
mother and wife, wlieuliitiy 'are so deeply affec¬ 
tionate? Do you teach this lesson of love and 
duty to the world ? ” She could say no more, 
her voice trembled and tears flowed freely from 
her eyes. Ghaitanya, with joint hands, stood 
before his mother, he then laid his mother’s 
hands on his head and requested her to bless 
him. He said nothing more, whereupon Sachi 
again said, “ Is it for this that 
I gave you education ? Your 
learning is admired everywhere. Does all your 
scholarship teach you to thrust a dagger into the 


Moihev’s appeal. 
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heart of your mother and of your loyal wife p ” 
Then Chaitanya broke his silence and spoke in 
an humble voice, “ Know me, dear mother, to he 
your affectionate child for ever, Suniti initiated 
her son, Dhruva, into the path of spirituality 
and renunciation.- He was a mere lad, yet his 
mother did not stand in his way. Ram left 
Ayodhya and went, to forests for the sake of 
a sacred pledge. Kausalya, his mother gave 
permission, though she wept all the while and 
led a miserable lil^y^risna^mself left Nanda 
and Jasoda, his patents, to fulfil'his great mission 
at Mathura Puri. A ||i'eat;o%ject in life must be 
attained by great slcfrnfcepiand I wish that my 
mother should not the way, for if you 

do object, it is notjin my po^i- to act against 
your wish. Kno\f mother, G-^Ps love alone can 
heal the bruised lnpj|PP "X s h al 1 be for a good 
many years at Nilachal" (Puri) so near Nadia, 
for the sake of your love.” So humble was 
his speech, so full of tender feelings for the 
mother, that though weeping she could not with¬ 
hold from her son permission to adopt the life 
he had chosen. 

In the great Kirtan festivities which marked 
the few days of Ohaitanya’s stay at Advaita’s 
house, trances came upon the young ascetic very 
often. In an unconscious state, he fell often 
on the bare floor and Sachi requested his com¬ 
panions to take care, lest he should be hurt by 
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his falls, She repeatedly asked Nityananda to 
take care of her son and requested Srivas to 
stop the Kirtan when the night advanced, lest 
he should fall ill. ‘Alas, poor mother,’cried 
Murari Gupta in the colophon of one of his 
songs. 

After a few days’ stay at Santipur, Chaitanya 
in great humility requested his friends to 
continue their kindness towards him, “ I have 
worn rags and left for good. I have 

cruelly given up pfy'm$her alyl my wife. The 
latter told me bttTJfe ^.e^Jn'iy sannyas, ‘ The 
cutting off of yoiu^coithfed^qn with home means 
leaving me, who TRMHPKhief tie of home. 
Stand there my lorcffjjl |ririk poison and die. 
So your ties of hojto severed, bul, do 

not leave your naliv-ogity.’ TJell her, my friends, 
that I shall he at 'PtlVrtroTrrwhich place mother 
and she will always' information about 

me.” 

From Santipur Chaitanya started for Puri. 
There are many songs of great pathos in which 
the sorrows of the mother and wife are described. 
Some of these relate to the dreams of Sachi, 
which are all about her son, whom she never 
saw again during her long remaining life. In 
one of these songs she says to her friend, Malini, 
wife of (jlrivasa, £< Oh, my friend, 1 saw in a 
dream last night that lie came to me after a 
long time. He stood in the compound of our 
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home and called me in a tender voice. As I 
heard his voice, forthwith I ran from my room 
to meet him. He touched the dust of my feet 
and said, * I could not hear to live without you, 


mother. I wandered from place to place and 
left Puri for your sake. I have come to Nadia 
to have a sight of your face again.’ As he said 
this I came closer to him and was overjoyed by 
his touch after this long separation. Merged 
in happiness that is tygaMwl description, I found 
my dream suddeHfly.yapishfe^h My mind is since 
ill at ease, I canl^^^^^^hv grief.” 1 This 
song was compose® by V'asndeva Ghosh. 

Numerous poecBTnH5s]^t contemporaries of 
Chaitanya, have des^*ib(|:felie sorrows of Visnu- 
priya, during eaj^^^J^^welve months that 
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constitute a year. One of these poet is Bala- 
rama Das. He writes : — 

“ In the month of February,' Chaitanya 
was born. Visnupriya’s past 
1(j ; i ; i ’; 3 t ' velv,i mo,,tW happiness on her husband’s 
anniversary day when he used 
to he presented with wreaths of flowers and fine 
apparels, and when the citizens of Navadvip sent 
him delicious meals prepared at their homes, 
came to the memory of the poor wife, and she 
longed for a sight oLhffi^JWm was now the god 
of millions. Thcjjr observed tih; anniversary of 
the birthday of her lord with |pt and vigil, hut 
the poor wife pin$| fii s^pjfvation and wept, 
recollecting the happj pjs of February and 
March in the past. 

In April, the gardens p?&>ented a sight of 
blooming flowers, and thg cuckoo sang. Poor 
Visnupriya sighed apfl\ fit|(L-;fp>m the sight of 
Nature’s blooming things, as they reminded her 
of the sweet days passed in her husband’s 
company. 

In May, she remembered how handsome her 
husband looked, putting on the fine Krisna-keli 
cloth, suited to the season. The sweet perfumes 
of Kmnl'um and sandal were always in readiness 
to make them cheerful. How dry the world 
now seemed to the poor wife without him. 


1 I havo roughly given the Bengali months their correBponeing 
English names. 

26 
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In June, Visnupriya mourned remembering 
that her husband was probably travelling on 
foot over the hard sandy ground, scorched by 
the rays of the sun. In July and August, she 
imagined her husband wandering under the 
sky with incessant rains pouring on his bare 
head; thus when Visnupriya saw the sky over¬ 
cast with clouds, she sighed and wept. In 
September, numberless boats came and went by 
the river, how eagerly she longed, poor fond 
soul, that one bring the treasure 

of her heart back fo> home. October was the 
month of religious fe^wyities;] Ohaitanya’s party 
used to sing spiritilW^mi™ that month ; they 
enlivened the wholetujUby their religious music ; 
and the recollection; of these pained poor Visnu¬ 
priya. In NovenjjMr 1 lie' sky 1 came clear, the 
clouds dispersed liSSW broken army, here and 
there was seen in the’ tfkM sllmtV remnants of them 
like a run-away and unarmed enemy. The lotus 
bloomed and the ‘ shewnU,' flowers that looked 
like a lady’s nose-ornaments, fell profusely on the 
earth. She sighed remembering those sweet 
days, when she wreathed garlands with those 
flowers to present them to her husband. Decem¬ 
ber’s cold brought on again a fresh longing and 
memories that were both sweet and bitter. But 
January was the most trying of all months, for 
it was in this month that he deserted Nadia and 
turned an ascetic. ” 
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These songs, which have all the wealth of 
poetic details but of which for want of space 
I have to make a bare mention, were composed 
by Lochan Das, Bhuban, Saehiriandan and other 
poets of the 16th Century. They are called 
Bara Mashis or songs of twelve months. 

Chaitanya came to a place named Athara 
Nala near Puri. Prom there he saw glimpses 
of the great flag of the Puri Temple, that flash¬ 
ed on high like a s^e^k of lightning. This 
view of the pompous ensign, of the Temple 
brought on a tran'^^®^^^^Ss if he had seen 
the very attire o| his God. The flag was red 
and lined with gold^^HKMnit on the vision of 
Krishna’s purple cjojhess. He was a scholar of 
scholars, Deseendim BlSSw 16 plane of his 
emotional joy, he' 1 discoursed 6n scholarly sub¬ 
jects in such a fasRion thaf the veterans of the 
age dared not meet nil arguments, but when the 
emotion came, it appeared like a temporary 
outburst of beautiful insanity. Beautiful, be¬ 
cause, whatever he did and said like a deluded 
soul in that condition, fascinated all by their 
charming romance. We read the poems of a 
great genius, and for the time the unreal exer¬ 
cises a power on us in a far greater degree than 
the real. Chaitanya’s trance was such a poem. 
Prom Athara Nala, he ran on madly to the 
Temple. So great was his speed that his follow¬ 
ers could not overtake him. 
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We need not describe what transpired at 
Puri after he had reached that place. How the 
great scholar of that age, Vasudeva, was beaten 
in a discourse and was carried like a straw in 
the stream by the fascination of Chaitanya’s 
trances, till he acknowledged the young man to 
be the guide, the pole star of his future life. 
We need not describe the pathetic interest that 
gathers round the story of the monarch Pratap 
Rudra’s earnestness to become the disciple of 
the young man. Wc fSfSSfcLj&ot discourse here 
on the historic Chaitanya and 

Rama Ray and the |eli'^cnis ructions the latter 
received from the faster, nor shall we here try 
to give an account elf ; lidfe] Jyaghunath Pas, the 
illustrious scion ob the SapPigmm Has family, 
joined the Holy are incidents 

which are written in letters oHgold on the pages 
of the various biogf&phi$9pof Chaitanya. But 
we shall, on the authority of the songs, 
give a short account of how greatly his own 
people at Nadia suffered on account of his 
leaving that place. These songs illuminate 
those little corners, which big historians have 
left unnoticed and obscure, but which in 
these short poetic accounts have made the 
whole tale of the Sannyasi interesting and 
beautiful. 

On reaching Puri, Chaitanya thus defined his 
mission to Nityananda. 
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Tlie latter’s field of activity was to be 
Bengal,—this was the Master’s order “ Whom¬ 
soever your eyes may meet,” said Ohaitanya 
to Nityananda, “You should approach him 
with instructions on JBhakti. There are those 


who are proud of their learning and continually 
argue, meekly should you approach them 
and impart to them some of the spiritual 
felicities, which will create a craving for 
the higher life. Thu^tudents of Nadia, who 
only care for schoiairsft^vthe sophists and 
abusers who sdoff should not be 

abandoned to theiij fate, but §o all, to all indis¬ 
criminately, shouijfl^Mr’^rreach. Among all 
should you distribuMmaeT w-aasure of God’s love. 
The scholars of Nadia are always hostile to the 
religion of sweet emotion, lythem also should 
you open the portal'of "our* new heaven.” We 
have two songs of this Mature from the pen of 
the illustrious poet Balaram Das. In the second 
of these Ohaitanya says, “ But I have not yet told 
you of the most important section, among whom 
your chief work should be. The destitute and the 
forlorn, those that are excommunicated by society, 
the fallen ones, and the sinners should receive your 


Actv.ee to Mitya- 
nanda. 


greatest attention and I know 
you to be pre-eminently fit for 


this work, for by your nature 


you are kind to them.” And Nityananda respect¬ 


fully received the command of the Master. With 
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Abhiram Gaurdas,Ramai, Sundarananda and Basil 
Gliosli he came to Panihati near Calcutta and met 
Raghava, the scholar, on the bank of the Ganges 
His heart melted with pity at the sight of the 
fallen and the destitute. The cruel orthodox 
society had made them outcasts. Religion in 
the Hindu community had grown like a narrow 
pool, to be shut out from public touch for fear 
of contamination. If a man sinned, he was 
given up. But Nityananda came like a gushing 
stream, sweeping .-^vprythiu^before him in his 
majestic march. He-embraced the sinners with 
tears in his eyes aifd called i&cm brothers. His 
vast love soughc^«^5»an?tity by exclusion. 
Even those that , ii|bim and abused him 
received his mercy. So that many a ruffian 
turned remorseful .inspired ■ by his unbounded 
piety. 

When from Ftflr '‘Nityananda came to 
Nadia he, first of all, paid a visit to Sachi, who 
burst into tears at the sight of him. For Nitya¬ 
nanda and Chaitanya were always seen together. 
She could not speak. The grief caused by this 
meeting, is powerfully described in the songs by 
Kanudas and Premdas, two contemporary poets. 

The citizens of Nadia lay under the 
shadow' of a great grief. Even the abusers of 
the Master became remorseful. For Chaitanya 
had harmed none in the w r orld. He was steeped 
in felicities, which everyone now* realised, were 
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of a higher plane. The scholars missed one who 
had vindicated the prestige and glory of Navadvip, 
the boasted seat of learning, Iby vanquishing in a 
public debate the far-famed Keshava Kashmiri, 
who was unmatched in the India of that time 
for learning. The people now longed for those 
mystic visions of which, inspired by Chaitanya, 
they had but caught only a glimpse, The whole 
of Nadia mourned like one man and looked as 
under the smarting influence of a great bereave¬ 
ment. Premdas, jKe contemporary poet, thus 
describes the condition of Nadia in a song :— 

“ The citizens of lipefia earnestly inquired of 
every ascetic and Yogi that passed by the city, 
‘Have' you <Seen tSannvasin named 
Chaitanya ? You jr^gitl h.B/e an opportunity 
of doing so, for yQju_w-ander fr dm place to place. 
He is young and htttidsome, and sheds tears as 
one utters the ramef-afiKffsiit before him. He 
weeps and smiles and holds soliloquies at the 
sight of his Krisna, for the vision of his God 
follows him wherever he goes. Suddenly some¬ 
times he closes his eyes and shows great emo¬ 
tional joy when he communes with Krisna in his 
soul. He repeats the name of the god of his 
love and his eyes become full of tears.’ 

“ Yea, have I seen such a one,” says one 
of them, “ but he is nof a man. People take 
him for God Himself. He lives on the sea- 
coast at Puri, People do not go to see the 
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image of God there. They have found the living 
God, whose spiritual dances, music and discourses 
hold them spell-bound night and day.” 

Chaitanya, shortly after arriving at Puri, 
sent the young scholar Jagadananda to Nadia 
with a message to his mother. The poets 
Madhavi Das and Chandra Sekhar have composed 
songs to describe the incident. 1 


1 



*t5tcw 


■ftW ^tf«t 

m csstfrfert i 

c?tt*t&t*r frral ii 

m sw ^ *tw 

Thr icd sdff <n i 
5ft# fftCTS 3tf*f *tf«S5 

9(1 II 

9ft‘G 3%!, 5fej*l I 

cvft«| ?!t<r TOE II 

^ ctc®i =ti ^ ^u, ^t«1 ^t*f yfhf i 

87ta ^[ff, ft'ftv 'Qsrf*, «Tbft5! f%?rc^ ^ || 

wf^l frfftsnr yf, '2tt^*t i 

^twl ^ttS? <?R, *|ff I! 
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Jagadananda came from Puri to Nadia in 
order to see Sachi. Prom alar the city looked as 
if shrouded iu a gloom, like the Vrinda groves 
once deserted by Krisna. The scholar was afraid 
lest Sachi had died of a broken heart. The very 
trees seemed shorn of leaves, and in the sky the 
clouds seemed to cover the sun’s rays. The birds 
perched mute on the boughs of the trees and the 
cows stared with unmeaning looks. The scholar 


4t*fR clfTOP TO i 

TO, '-1TO, fflWfl TO II 

*R 'ft’lt SR I 

tec® 'siptsR ii 

TO 5 !, ^<f 'fa® I 

«f*m ^br •*^ 1 
m\ hlpi Rfa ii 

snfcR “tit m ^ \ 

wn Etfr <m, C’ffasfa II 

sfa'll TO*, RSR IRIR, Pill I 

•sits ^5R, 5f«W %-R tint 3 ! 5pTO *rMMp II 

sfa *f5t I Itt, 5tt, CrfatsR ’tfotTO I 
TO TO fit, TOR TOR TOTOiC^ II 
cTO CTO^TO, CTO<[ *!%!, *tf«'5 -ftfel ^9 I 
0$ CTTOft, ^ Sift, ^ TOl «PtC«1 SRI II 
dlro 51%^, <a c^i sRttsl i 

’if'Q® sf^l, HTO, g«t TOt II 

<5 5TOW*, OTPr-L fTO fTOoo I 
dtTO TO®, ^s, TOE® *il m ft® ii 
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was deeply moved to see the city under the 
shadow of a great grief. Me sat for a while 
at a spot on its outskirts, and had not the heart 
to enter it. 

“Aftera while he rose up and visited the 
houses. The inmates were like statues, none said 
a word. In the market, there was not the 
usual crowd ; it seemed they cared not for their 
daily meals and the comforts of life. Silently 
did he advance and enter..the house of Chaitanya. 
Sachi lay there as r Citf-dead Shd close by her sat 
Yisnupriya, the true wife, witfirdosed eyes from 
which dropped tears. Their J chief and trusted 
attendant, Ishan, wiped av’ay his own tears with 
one hand, and with the other ministered to tiie 
needs of the poor mother! and wife. The other 
servants and maid-servants' .(Silently did their 
duties and seeing a sfrhhger't hey asked, “ From 
where hast thou eofcfii] Oh brahmin ?” and he 
replied, “ I have come from Puri. Your dear 
Chaitanya has sent me to enquire about you.’* 
Their eyes grew tearful at this news, and one of 
them forthwith ran to communicate the tidings to 
Sachi, another went to Srivas’s house to acquaint 
Malini with this gladdening news. They were all 
happy beyond description at this, and Malini, 
Srivasa. and many other citizens of Nadia at once 
thronged at Ckaitanya’s house. Maliui entered 
the inner apartment, and raised Sachi and 
Yisnupriya both by the hand, for they lay in a 
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state of stupor. She said to them, ‘ Look here, 
your Chaitanya has sent tidings through a young 
scholar. Sachi rose with a start and saw Jagada- 
nanda before her. She enquired, * Is my son 
coming ? Say how far he is from here.’ Jagada- 
nanda was deeply moved and described to all 
present the never-to-be-old account of Chaitanya’s 
devotion and love. All present eagerly caught 
each word that fetj^ g^^m ^scholar’s lips and 
felt their sorrows partly removed by his words. 
He stayed in the pity for 4ome time at the 
earnest request of the people tnere,” 

This song was comjJdjsqjiy by Chandra Sekhar 
about 350 years ago. H© ,^as not a contem¬ 
porary of Chaitan y a; but undoubtedly heard 
stories about him V i fafota "4nose who were 
Chaitanya’s friends aftd’ednipsSnions. 



Humour in Old Bengali Literature. 


It has been very often said, and not without 
truth, that, generally speaking, the whole range 
of Old Indian Literature seems to be lacking in 
the sense of humour. There are, no doubt, 
attempts on the part of authors to make their 
readers laugh, but even those who have risen to 
the highest pinnacle of literary fame and acquired 
an undying reputation, have failed to give those 
fine touches which cut like sharp swords and 
pierce like the point ofya fiteedle. Indian humour 
is sometimes the grotesque. 

The Court-fool’s buffoonery ®nds its inexhaus¬ 
tible source of mirth tia. culinary subjects, and 
even the great Kali^a^s ^wnoT is all refinement, 
becomes dull, if ngjt-:cqar||,av]ien he introduces 
the Court-buffoouj The tavo lines of Valraiki, 
in which Rama addresses LaJisman, pointing to 
the slow steps by whjic^rihB;C|rane moves on the 
bank of the lake Pampa, certainly in quest of 
fish, are memorable as they expose the hypocrite 
who tries to pass for a saint. ‘ Look there, 0 
Lakshman, the crane, virtuous soul, moves in 
slow steps on the hank of the Pampa, fearing lest 
it should trample any lining thing under its feet.’ 1 


C*ltf*IOT *1® lilt! 31*1 ’133: II 
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In Valmiki’s age, there were surely people, who 
walked slowly and cautiously, avoiding as far as 
possible treading the poor insects grovelling on 
the earth. The enemies of this religious sect 
said that some of these people, who were so 
scrupulous in regard to worms and insects, would 
not shrink from murdering men for some selfish 
purpose. Who knows that Valmiki did not hit 
at these people by these two lines ? The Katha 
Sarit Sagar has no doubt many fine and acute 
touches of humour,- pay business is not to 

deal with any epc 
come down to the'jjBcft 
Humour in 


of Sanskrit Literature I must 
gSjl’of this province. 
European writers 
has often been a podfejj’flSt titans of exposing the 
vices and weaknes s^faf mbWitical sect. It has 
also been directed to .‘.expose the flaws and 
foibles of individuals, to lower them in the 
public opinion, b Bq.r|ns said that some¬ 

times his one line of humour created ten enemies. 
Dean Swift, Butler and others took for their 
subjects great political vices, and their exposure 
of these has been by means of fables and stories 
of a most effective and convincing nature. 

In the quiet social life of Bengal such 
humour is unknown. The old 
Bengali Literature often dis¬ 
plays a wealth of genuine and 
intrinsic poetry and consist, generally speaking, 
of mere folk-songs. The poems were sung 


No sectarian jea- 
lousy. 
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mostly before the multitudes, who were illiterate. 
No factional or sectarian jealousy inspired them, 
as they had absolutely no political life. They 
had no hand in administration. So when they 
were oppressed, they prayed to God for redress, 
and now and then related their story of misfor¬ 


tune before a sympathetic audience. Thus we 
find Kavi Kankan, speaking of Muhammad 
Sheriff’s mal-administration; it is a plain, pathetic 
story, which shows a spirit of high resignation 
on the part of thejfWt, Jigt-^where that bitter¬ 
ness of the soul, -trhijjSKi 1 seeks expression in 
pointed remarks and jr^fee^tions. In one of 
the earliest of our ppems^^^Wnik Chandra Kajar 
Gan, we find the oppife|slp^, -whose name is not 
given, described as j ‘ Bangui,,’ with a flowing 
beard who came f|bm t^e spujfch. 1 The way in 
which this reference is made to the bearded man, 
is pungent, and theGrieniidh of his lon^ flowing 
beard is merely to hold him up to ridicule, but 
beyond this there is no attempt at humour. 
The story ends in pathos as is usual in such 
descriptions. But in the 16th century, when 
the Moslem invaders desecrated the Hindu 


temples and committed cruel atrocities, the 
Hindus were not slow to retaliate when they 
found an opportunity. Hei’e we find many 
poets writing in a pungent and humorous tone 


1 “ fisfld *1^1 ®TCl fftf? I ” 
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about the Mollas, Kbonkars and Miahs. 
Yansivadan’s account of Husan Kazi is full of 
sprightly humour. Among those who desecrated 
a temple of Manasa Devi, in Yansivadan’s 
account, was one Kalu Miah, son of Takiya Jola. 
The family surname 8 Jola ’ shows that he 
. , , , belonged to a low class* of 

A mahomenan harem. ° 

Muhammadan weavers. “Kalu 
Miah declared that all the Goilas (milkmen), 
who worshipped Manasa Devi, should be killed. 
His cousin ITazi Miah, whosejjtather’s avocation 
was to wipe the --- --* 



ler after the mud 


ft brother of Tunia 
d be cruel to kill 


was washed off, a raff 
Jola, suggested tir® 
the Hindus, but their hoi^sdis should be burnt, 
so that they might be killed ,,by fire and not by 
human hands.” 1 ; The mixture of Urdu in the 
W and the contempt indicated 


lines, the word 'Sh¬ 


in *11 add toHbfiS ! Hlurfeour of the passage. 

Even the archaic form \stfip is used humorously. 
Vijoy Gupta, the poet of the Manasa-cult, who 
flourished in the 15tli century, describing this 
contact of the Goalas with the Muhammadan 
iconoclasts, shows considerable wit. He describes 


1 “ m Sfasi csrtwft *tas i 

ct c’rmwbr cme?« 

MUf '®Tt 31 s ! f*t^1 i 

*n cmsbs ^ cerlwft «t?l» 
^ ft 5 ?, sitfiral utt i 
"■ThR m I! ” 
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the wife of the Kazi in the following verses. 1 
‘ The old maid-servant came to the outer apart¬ 
ments with the news that the mistress of the 
house was comiug there. Some of them said, 
‘ What can be the reason that the venerable 
lady, the mother of the Khonkar, is coming 
herself ? I must go to pay my Salam first.’ 
The old lady, surrounded by her female attend¬ 
ants, appeared there and the cry went out, ‘ Stop 
ye, who are talking. The^e comes the venerable 
lady.’ She was could hardly 

see things even with her spectacles on. Some 
of the party said, ‘ How ijf it ? What makes 
you come here, grand-dame T The two brothers 
came in and salaried her.” It is difficult to 
convey an idea ofj the humo^i’, which is hidden 
in the quaint arcfejjBjwords with a sparkling of 
Urdu, that we find in the original, by translating 
the passage into English. ~Not only the Muham¬ 
madans but the Hindu poets sometimes do not 
spare the people of their own community, but 

i « «(tt wffif I 

C*R C*R W&CT I 

Wflfl Wtfit OTt 5 ! II 
wfc«t hi?:? m Tm i 
C?f9I <it% it 
<t? i 

sftCT I! 

C w W\ C^R ffft I 

C*PTft Si II ” 
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lampoon them. We come across many passages 
in which East Bengal people and their dialects 
are ridiculed. Most celebrated of these is 
Mukundaram’s satire of the East Bengal 
boat-men. When the ship of Dhanapati was going 
, to be wrecked in the sea by a 

“ The Bangals. ' 

great storm, the Bangal Majhis 
on board the ship cried, ‘ Haruii, Harui, Oh papa, 
Oh papa, lost are we in this foreign country.’ 
One said, * Behold, ws-^ra entirely helpless now. 

.JT" PlA ^ 1 -j *'1. a — a. — 


in fact all that 
pom of the sea.’ 
jk meric is gone, my 
in a rage. What 
fstid Aeiistence ? ’ Another 


The dry fish ant 
we had, have got 
Another said, ‘ Myf st 
youthful wife I left 
is the good of this q’u 
boatman said, brethren, that 

have brought on this-'eyil day t /ny heart longs to 
see my kith and ^Tne last of them said 
‘It will be soon over. I shall 


no more see my 


wife and children.’ 1 The reader may wonder 


i “ stfsrfh #TOTC* ^ hfhlt I 

fSfC 5 ! <211*1 fiwet II 

'STfa ^ hit 1 

ht<® II 

«rf^ htWth ht*l hf<! <!<5 <?It^ I 
^<51 -<t^1 C’th fy SFtaf II 

'srfa htsfth hc*i hit ortw ti 
fe «itC5t Wit CTl i 
<5Tf* htWth hW 31 Cffef? chi II ” 


28 
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where the humour is in the above passage. Yet 
it is a passage possessing great humour. It is 
interspersed with many words of Eastern Bengal 
dialects, words, which would make a Bangal the 
laughing stock in an assemblage of cockmvs. The 
word * Hurui,’ a mere ejaculation, expressing 
sudden distress, is purely an Eastern expression, 
‘ Bapui ’ ‘ Bapui ’ is the Eastern Bengal form of 
1 Bapre Bap.’ The Eastern Bengal men will say 
where the Bengali of Western districts 
says and of stfJBfl. The 

Eastern rustics in the backward districts cannot 
or do not pronoun® Jf. Sjid |bey invariably pro¬ 
nounce it as 3. In the pla' of 5 they often 


says and ot The 

Eastern rustics in the backward districts cannot 
or do not pronoun® Jf. And pey invariably pro¬ 
nounce it as 3. in the place of 5 they often 
use the softer "5?; £ife illustrated by the 

words ?#, and The word is 

also a slang word; denoting wife. Reference 
to or dry fish also is a sneer on 

the Bangals of the Chitfeagodg side, who relish 
this food, abhorred by most people of other 
districts. Words like show the charac¬ 


teristic attempt of the Bengal rustics at bombastic 
expressions which make them ridiculous. My 
remarks will, I trust, prove that the wit shown 
by our poets in ridiculing Bangals, is often 
couched in a form, which only a Bengali can 
fully appreciate, by reading the text in original 
Bengali. In the Cftaitanya Bhagvata, written 
about 400 years ago, we find that Chaitanya 
himself used often to seoff at Eastern Bengal by 
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imitating some of the queer words of their 
dialects, though he himself was of Eastern Bengal 
extraction. 1 This he of course did when he was 
quite young and when the spiritual life had not 
dawned on him. Many of the old poets have 
tried to show their wit at the cost of East Bengal 


men. Mukunda Ram sneers at the physician 
class while describing the new settlers in Guy,rat. 
It shows that he had no trust in the efficacy of 
medicines. He depictfc pountry-physician as 

busy with rare hqj^^^^^»a^^nal plants in the 
chamber of the patient, but beating a retreat 
unnoticed by others by meaM of the back-door 
when he finds the case hqueless. 

The Shaiva songs are characterised by much 
witty writing and many humorous sketches. 
They are mostly of an indecent nature. Shiva’s 
agricultural operations-in the field, bis marriage 
in old age, his drug-eating 
shI h a e so U h g U . m °" r and quarrel with his wife, her 
jealousy and his trouble, have 
formed an inexhaustible source of mirth to our 


srtf® srcrfPa ii 

5Fs 'srffe OabTfS i 

m cwfV INri? m ^ ii 

%f§ ’tW 1 I 

^ st$t3 C3W 'CS I' 

. c$$ w dwi i 
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country-folk for centuries. Vi jay Gupta, Van- 
sivadan, Rameswar are standard writers, whose 
humour was once much praised. They now 
often appear coarse to us, but the standard of 
humour changes in every country as people 
gradually become more and more refined. Be¬ 
sides when a poet knows that his poems will he 
sung before a large audience, consisting mainly 
of rustic-folk, he cannot indulge in refined 
writing, as too much of subtlety will escape 
appreciation by thf illjtpj^te^ multitudes. The 
Shaiva songs are Ml of admiration and love for 
the Great God, thojpgh hb is Occasionally held up 
to ridicule. An utter carefeafness and neglect for 
worldly prosperity, aim tbjp embracing of a life 
of abject poverty, ^are the characteristic traits of 
the Great God, offering vulifi^rajble points on which 
all these humorous sketches are based. But the 
poets tease and expoifel’iiAi'Vbl’y much in the same 
manner in which children treat their grandsire, 
taking delight in attacking his weak points, due 
to age, but nevertheless having a sincere attach¬ 
ment and love for him. We find in a sketch 
by Rameswar Shiva gradually losing ground 
while quarrelling with his young wife. The 
words rise high, but how long can an old man, 
as he is depicted to be, maintain his arguments 
with a beautiful young consort, whose tears 
come to the rescue of speeches, and finally she 
expresses her resolve to leave the old husband 
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and go to her father’s house. This was the 
most ci’ushing blow for which the Great God 
was not at all prepared. Indignantly did 
Parvati take her two young sons by the hand 
and at once set out for the Himalayas, the 
abode of her father. Shiva tried 

Shiva helpeles in 

hi 9 quarrel with to apologise. but to no avail. 

Farvafci. 

He even attempted to push her 
back, but the fair wife was strong enough to 
return the push with, force, which made the 
Great God very ouch like a ship, tossed on one 
side by a gust df wind. She really carried out 
her threat and pasSpd otit of sight; it was no 
joke. When actual^ tfrin|^ame to such a pass, 
‘Shiva was surprise}!. Ire typlplessly looked on all 
sides ’ and looking^at the sage Narada, who stood 
near, said with a sigh, ‘ What/are you thinking 
of, Oh sage? BonT^'m* sen*mv condition ? She 
has thrown me ove m&m *6 sea.’ 1 

But none of them can measure their lance 
with Bharat Chandra in depicting old Shiva. 
He had the advantage of getting into his hand 
all the rich materials left by the earlier poets, 
so he improved upon them and added to his 
descriptions the lustre of his own poetic genius. 
I shall in course of this lecture again allude to 
the old song of Shiva and show the poetry and 

1 “ ^ nfa fapi 'S'H fo i 

’TtHtor c^FI vpfc&l fa u ” 
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wit with which Bharat Chandra has invested it. 
Meanwhile I will reproduce here a sketch by 
Vansivadan (16th Century) which is very vivid 
in the original, its naive humour being parti¬ 
cularly amusing. It describes the quarrelsome 
sage Asta Yakra, an old man with deformed 
limbs. 


“The sage Asta Vakra, son of Angira, had, 

as his name implies, his limbB 

The Sage Aatabakra- r 

deformed in eight places. On 
his shoulder hung^-tlie^abjed, threads. He was 
a hunchback, his nes^ was jfient, his eyes and 
mouth, arms and feet had Similar deformities, 
which at once stru^^^^OTserver. His voice 
was unnaturally shrill. I^e approached Kartik, 
the reputed general of the army of gods, limping 
and with slow steps. He bent ja little over his 
staff and thus adolwsfel^tti# young god Kartik, 
‘ Tell me, Parvati’s sdri^ *$h4>’t I you mean to do. 
What is the reason that you are so proud. Your 
father Shiva is a notorious drug-eater and lives 
by begging. He places his wife, your step¬ 
mother, on his head. A skull serves him for 


a pot. How could Daksha, his father-in-law, 
have respect for such a person. You were born 
in a jungly place, overgrown with reeds. Your 
mother is Kali, whom we all know. I need not 


waste more words with you. Your father knows 
what we, sages, can do and cannot do.’ Behind 
Kartik stood Jayanta, the son of the god Indra. 
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The old crippled sage eyed him with contempt and 
said, ‘We all know of your incestuous father’s 
conduct. Vasistha cursed him and though ruler 
of heaven, he was afflicted with leprosy. The 
sage Durvasa’s curse once made his heaven 
abandoned by the Goddess of luck. You, stripl¬ 


ing, you have come here to rouse a sage’s 
ire again,—evidently some grim tragedy awaits 
you. You are laughing at my deformed limbs. 
My curse will be on you.’ As he said so, Jayanta 
ran away in fear and Blartik^imself tried to hide 
himself behind other gods. 
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The characters of Bharu Datta and Murari 
Seal, drawn by Mukundaram, in the 16th Cen¬ 
tury, while representing the craftiness of Bengali 
rustic folk, are notably humorous, especially 
that of Murari Seal, the money-lender. Kalketu, 
the hunter, gets a diamond ring of fabulous 
value from the goddess Chandi, and goes 
to Murari Seal to sell it. Murari owes Kalketu 
a small amount and fearing that his visit is 
for demanding his dne^._ goes at once to the 
inner apartment^pb his house to evade his 
creditor. MurarPs wife meets the hunter and 
tells him pointblank her husband is not at 
home, he has gone ys coBl# interest from his 
debtors. The wife aVks BSmketu to get for her 
some fuel and forest plums, promising that the 
„ . „ , next day his new and old bills 

will both be paid. But Kalketu 
says that he has tioV '"c^rhe for payment of 
arrear dues, but he has a valuable ring to 
dispose of. When the wily moneylender, so 
long playing the part of an eavesdropper, hears 
of a transaction out of which he is likely 
to make something, he enters his outer 
mansion by the back-door. He carries in his 

’tts tw wfa 'sms-fa SIW I 
jjm ii 

vra si'? i 
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hands scales and a purse for bargaining. Ap¬ 
pearing before the hunter, he charges him for 
not coming to his house as often as he used to 
do. Kalketu’s reply is straightforward, charac¬ 
terised by a sincere and becoming courtesy, 
which is shown in contrast with the wiliness of 
the merchant. The haggling of the merchant 
is interesting. It shows the greed of Bengali 
merchants of those days and their absolute want 


of integrity in dealing with their customers. 
He first tries to geLtj^^^lr^Thoiit paying any¬ 
thing at all to Aulketu. Its |>rice is lakhs, but 
Murari putting it i|t the scale notes the weight 
to its last grain. The weigw is 16 ratis and 2 
dhans. Murari after himself as regards 

the weight, purses his h: row, and says with an air 
of indifference , No ^^^^*Ailver is this, my 
friend, it is bell-metal polished with care, hence it 
looks bright ! ’ Them Iikcva-Hafiie1 he sits in judg¬ 
ment and calculates its price minutely. ‘ Per rati 
you may have ten gandas of cowries , the price of 
two dhans will be five gandas more. The price 
of the ring comes to eight pans and five gandas 
of cowries, now I owe you for game one boori 
and a half. The total, therefore, is eight pans 
and two and a half boories of coteries. But the 


whole of this need not be paid in cash. Take a 
portion of the price in cowries and the rest in 
dust of rice.’ Kalketu had learnt the real price 
of the ring from Chandi. He is a person not 
29 
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given to prolific speaking. He merely says, 
‘ Give me back my ring. Let me go to some 
other merchant.’ The moneylender says, 4 Well, 
will I agree to give you five batas more. You 
won’t find any dishonesty in me. I had money 
transactions witli your father Hharmaketu. T 
see you are far cleverer. Kalketu briefly 
replies, 4 We need not quarrel over the matter, 
return the ring, I shall go elsewhere.’ Murari 
says, 4 All right, I giv&^gu two and a half boories 
more. You need hot take fictydust, all will be 
paid in cowries.* 4 ? 3]his js'^-Yery has been un¬ 
doubtedly the cau&y of the mil of the Hentrali 
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merchants’ trade. The character of Bharu Datta, 
drawn by Kavi Kankan, is another instance of 
the craftiness of a Bengali, and I am afraid, the 
species is not extinct like the Dodo of Madagas¬ 
car Island. The humour with which Kavi 


Kankan and Madhavacharya invest this charac¬ 
ter, was at one time much appreciated. He is 
introduced by Kavi Kankan in the court of 
Kalketu just after the latter has risen to royal 
eminence from the huro.We life of a hunter, by 
the grace of Ch,>r\u5. BhW;u jDatta approaches 
the hunter-king outlie flowing day, with a 
basket full of unrfee Iiunana) fruits for presen- 
tarpn'^^TO ^lie king, with his 


Bharu Datta. 


hr atflur- lAltw behind him as his 


companion. Bharu Datta comes to the court 
on his forehead ar4 some proud marks indicative 


of the religious sect TO'Jwftich he belongs. His 
outer coat is torn in pla^es^ but his cocha falls 
down to its full length. A long reed pen has its 
refuge on one of his ears. He salutes the king and 
calls him uncle. He carries a piece of worn out 
carpet with him, which he spreads and sitting 
on it, stretches his arm enthusiastically and states 


his qualifications. ‘ Behold, Oh monarch, I am 
here, I wish to settle in your kingdom. Among 
the Kayasthas in point of social honour, put my 
name first. I belong to a reputed Datta family 
of the village Amalhara. I have two wives, both 


are kulins, one of the Ghosh and the other of the 
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Bose family, and my daughter has been married 
to a member of the Mitra family. Kayasthas 
living’ on both sides of the Ganges take meals 
in my house without scruple. They honour 
me by presenting bell-metal cups and clothes 
and ornaments, and no cook is employed in my 
house.’ 1 

Most of these are lies. Kalketu, the hunter- 
king belongs to one of the lowest castes of the 
Hindu society. Bhagy™a Kayastha, wants to 
glorify the kingyjity cal ting' . im uncle. The 
import of the iast line is thal no kulin of any 
community would|eat food evoked by even his 
fellow castemen of’";r«irtiSm village, but would 
cook his food himpdlftA This was the custom 
even fifty years ago. Bharu wants to prove that 
his prestige in society is so hi£h that all Kayas¬ 
thas, the Kulins Wot excepted, unhesitatingly 
take rice cooked at lus f hi)ulse. 


Kavi Kankan’s whole poem is interspersed 
with witty sayings, when an astrologer called in 
by the merchant Dhanapati, 
dnTcn e away trol ° Ser does no approve of the date 
fixed by the latter and calls it 
inauspicious, the merchant shows his respect to 
the Brahmin astrologer by ordering his servants 
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to turn him out from his presence. 1 These old 
people whose regard for Brahmins was unbound¬ 
ed, are thus often found to treat them with out¬ 


ward respect simply to serve some particular end. 
They were required to quote texts from the 
Sastras in support of the actions of the rich men. 
If they gave an independent opinion, they were 
turned out. Kavi Kankan’s hit on this point is 
humorous in as much as Brahminical dignity is 
shown to waver before aristocratic caprice. The 
humour of the tahrchieily rests in the fact that 

,, ... ij. 

the poet himself is a Brahmin. 

Towards the la^qr-pnd dgHhe 17th century, 
an animated quarrel between 
a ° d the SajctW’and Yaisnavas was the 
most striking feature of the 
Hindu society, 'fhere is rjo record of actual 
bloodshed in the sftife, but we find Saktas some¬ 
times following the'corpse I6£i a Vaisnava worthy 
and clapping their hands with loud ejaculations, 
declaring that the upstart (Vaisnava) is rightly 
served with death for his folly in adopting the 
creed. Dasarathi, the poet, says that the true 
Vaisnava will on no account call ink by its 
ordinary name Kali, for it is the name of the 
goddess worshipped by the Saktas. They will 
call it by its Persian name of Shehai; Java 
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flowers with which Saktas usually worship Kali, 
are contemptuously named by the Vaisnavas as 
ora 1 flowers. A devout Vaisnava will on no 
account name Bel leaves as sacred to the Vais¬ 
navas. but contemptuously calls them Te Earinga. 
The poet further says that these upstart Vaisnavas 
will shudder if any one utters the name of Kali 
in their presence. These people feigning a great 
knowledge of the Sastras, declare that the shrine 
of Vadarikasram to be not worth a straw. The 
poet’s scathing n'marks °* the prevailing 
manners and customs of the 1 aisnavas will be 
found in his He says, ‘ The 

lay Vaisnavas indSSPw^PR^fly sit to dine to¬ 
gether ; the washeriTni^^th^pariah, the grocer and 
the Bagdi form buLdfie icasfe in the dinner hall. 

■ V-.'J.CTT'-i 

They can take a w oman witlwchildren, as wife, 
paying lie 1-4-0 to their religious preceptor, and a 
Muhammadan convdJtitflJol'SiU high a prestige in 
their community as a kulin. They exhort people 
to follow the creed of their leaders and poets, 
Srinivas, Vidyapaty and Nityananda Das, and 
the portals of learning become open to them by 


1 Java flower aeeras to have been brought to India from the island 
of Java, though in the latter-day Sanskrit works the word finds a place 
a3 in the line “but this hymn cannot be earlier than 

the time when Java was first* known to the Indians. In Java this 
species of fiower is called by its name <c Ora ”—a name which is still 
known in the countryside here and occur very frequently in old 
Bengali Literature. 
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merely Damme these men, so they go on freely 
discussing the Sastras. 1 

The illustrious poet Ram Prasad Sen, who 
is known for his piety and spiritual devotion to 
Kali, has several pungent verses against Vaisna- 
vas, that were no doubt relished bv the orthodox 
Saktas of his time. He describes two Vaisnavas, 
who had come to the house of a villager and 
become his guest, ‘ They wore long outer coats, 


and turbans of purple cjgtfi. They had on their 
back tine blanket^^^gj^y^liowls they held 
in hand wen* °W9BHHp h *P e - On their 


in hand were oP^^S8|fiBffi^hape. On their 
necks were strings of Gunjj&seeds and all over 
their persons Ood’s name. The 

manners of the brotHdM Ufcfle curious. Each of 
them carried on hi* back a baa: containing seven 


Were curious. Each of 
! ?i bag containing seven 


or eight books oti the doctrines of the sect. 
They knew well the aYTbf TlSceiving the foolish 
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people of the countryside. Each had two mis¬ 
tresses as attendants; and their eyes, deep sunk 
within the sockets, looked red, they were like 
the grinding stone for preparing the Ganja 
drug. They often exclaimed, ‘ O Virabhadra, 0 
Advaita’ feigning noble emotions which were 
but morbid sentimentalism. The lower classes 
of people appreciated these exclamations most. 
They turned into their great admirers and fell 
prostrate in the dust show their reverence. 
Some became so ■ excited with respect that they 
entreated the brothers to he guests at their houses 
and tried all means $o please them. All the 
inmates of the house Stood waiting to carry out 
the least wish of thesV brothers, the host always 
feeling a reverential fear, lest*he should commit 
any transgression in sjbowih^'hospitality and thus 
become a sinner.” 1 

Bharat Chandrd^Sl^li imself, though he 
occasionally wrote exquisite verses in praise of 
Krisna, seemed at times to be hostile towards the 
people who professed the Krisna-cult. While 
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speaking with some outward respect about Puri, 
the shrine of the Vaisriavas, the following lines 
of his show a covered joke and sneer which the 
poet flings at some of the customs prevailing in 
that place. ‘ Oh let us go to Puri. There we shall 
take the rice first offered to the god of the temple, 
and wipe away our hands on our heads, and 
sing and dance in jov.’' In the holy city of Puri, 
cooked rice is not held unclean, as in other parts 
of India, wiping the hand on the head after 
dinner, is a sneer ahfcjid eusltomof dispensing with 
washing which i§ indispensable elsewhere after a 


meal. 


The singing 


dancin'' of the Vaisnavas 


in emotional felicity also for.his a subject of the 
poet’s ill-disguised " 


m 


m) 
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The legend of Shiva’s marriage and his quarrel 
with his consort about domestic 

Sima’s marriage, . . , r , , , 

matters, has, as I have already 
stated, supplied an inexhaustible source of mirth 
and humour to the people of the countryside. 
Old Shiva is delineated as a poor vagabond, who 
earns his livelihood by begging. His wife Parvati 
has to keep food ready for her sons, daughters 
and servants every day, but he cannot make ade¬ 
quate provision, hence there is a constant quarrel 
in the house. Shi^^^^^^mv in teasing his 
young wife with pungent remarks. But when 
Parvati is really ajggly, sMva is swept away 
before her anger li®™|^^^pat against a strong 
current. Bharat Cnaf^ll|r^!’& sketch of old Shiva 
after he has sustsjnj^ ^jm jdi from his young 
consort is humoroqs and interesting. Shiva in an 
unlucky moment made a remark that it was due 
to the luck of a wifi thiitltMe husband became 


rich or poor. Such remarks are often made by 
husbands who are idle and unfit for any manly 
avocation, and depend upon charity and begging. 
Parvati’s sharp and almost cruel retort made the 
position of Shiva very uncomfortable at home and 
he did not hazard a reply. The poet draws the 
following sketch of Shiva after this humiliation. 

“ Uina’s bitter words, brought a sense of 
shame to Shiva. He was very hungry at the time. 
It was past noon, and the old fellow had not taken 
anything yet. His throat had become bitter with 
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gastric juice. An old man can bear all privations, 
but not hunger. Not daring to look up lest he 
should meet the eyes of Parvati, the Great God 
bent his head low and called Nandi to his presence. 
‘Bring my bag, Nandi,’ ran his mandate. Forth¬ 
with I shall proceed to the streets for begging. 
Bring my horn, the string of bones which I put 
on my neck, bring also my tabor, forget not the 
tiger-skin. Last of all you should rub ashes on my 
person.’ 1 The Indian ascetics wear tiger-skins, 
sound horns or t ^ e h bodies with 

ashes. So there jjs nothing jk > comment upon 
the above but theifeimdtlF of}’ the passage lies in 


ever ill-preserve 
translation. Thor 


the beggar’s comm&$l?d tp JfflP attendant to robe 
him in right royal. ti. This element of 

humour is very prominent in the original, how- 
jo may hie in my English 
s another sketch of Shiva 
which is full of a qffi9w%5SSbur. It is when he 
has taken a profuse quantity of Bhang. His 
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eyelids are heavy and seem to close, though he 
wills it otherwise. He smiles and speaks broken 
words, such as ‘ Oh, N-a-n-dy, bring some dry 
things after the drink.’ 1 The old god is presented 
to us in many pictures, sometimes as a beggar 
ridiculed by boys, sometimes as beating a safe 
retreat from the volley of his wife’s abuse, some¬ 
times as bridegroom, surrounded by maids who 
comment even in the first interview upon his gray 
hair and tiger-skin, sometimes as detected by 


Parvati while he hia-l 
posals to a Kocl 
food from the handl e 
of approval of the gooc 
dancing in joy in her presence and sounding her 
praises by his ho_rn£'ahti: jkim etimes as delirious 
with the drugs prepared by Nandi. 

All these have many points of humour which 



improper love pro- 
imes as receiving 
i, and as a certificate 

f 

uality of the dish 


at one time were mficK enipnfed by the Bengal 
villagers. They, however, do not really bold 
him up to ridicule, though they, no doubt, make 
his personality an enjoyable one. The pictures 
are often grand, sweet and sublime, as befitting 
the Great God, but we are not concerned with 
that feature of him to-day. When the maids of 
the bride’s party, see the contrast at the time of 
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marriage, he, an old man bent; down with age, 
and she, a lovely girl, a princess, just stepping 
into youth, they openly speak out their feelings 
which makes the situation of the bridegroom 
mournfully pathetic. The maids speak in one 
of the loveliest Bengali metres with an abrupt 
rise and fall of sound which seems to indicate 
the very spirit of the quarrelsomeness of garru¬ 
lous tongues. They say, “ Parvati’s hair is fine 
as Chamaree, but look at the copper-wires on the 
head of the old will call them 

hair ? Beautifuiis the face of Parvati like the 
moon in full gl^^^^^^^hold the beard of 
the old man, it is lSce a stick of raw jute. There 
the fine teeth of Par^ja|i, tjhey are beautiful as 
pearls, but the veuw'wijjcl: see^is to shake the old 
fellow’s teeth that loo^k like a rlptten fence.” 1 
We shall now pass on to another serio-comic 
pwftafe? Uffijoduced by Bharat 
Chandra in his character of 

the sage Vyasa. 

He is represented as a Brahmin scholar and 
ascetic, proud of his learning 

The Sege Vyasa. i • i 1 i 

and wisdom, one who believes 
himself to be the defender of a religion and 
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vested with the right of reforming those who 
have acted in contravention of the spirit of the 
Sastras. ‘ His disciples,’ says the poet, ‘ carry 
with them a load of manuscripts of the Vedas, 
Puranas, and other scriptures wherever he 
goes, and the sage delights in nothing so much 
as in humiliating his opponents by his great 
learning. If he stands up, his matted locks 
touch the ground. He is an orthodox Vaisnava 
and would not admit that ather forms of religions 
have any grain oim. All over his 
person are sacred? mabfks ijphynich the name of 

look like so many 
r stag of sins, which 


Visnu is inscribe! 
tiger’s claws to tea 
prevail in this irqryi 


his work ? The, 
follows. c He is 
others, whenever 


of ours. What is 
fc' enumerates them as 
himself before 
people distribute 


charity or practise some religious function or 
rites. How these rites are performed, in what 
manner worship is conducted, whether the 
sacrificial rites are duly celebrated, these are 
his constant look-out. He is the self-elected 
guardian of religion everywhere .’ 1 The sage 
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happened to visit Naunisaranya one day, there 
he found many sages who were chiefly Shivaits. 
He found them engaged in worshipping the 
Great God and collecting Bel-leuves in which that 
god delights. The sages, he also found, making 
that peculiar sound, ‘Byom 5 ‘Byom,’ hy striking 
their cheeks with their lingers, as is usual with 
the Shivaits. Vyasa forthwith appeared in 
their midst and quoted Sastrie texts to prove 
that Shiva-worship wa* uLuo good and that they 
should give it u$uind to Yisnu-worship. 

These sages werfe not so easily to he dissuaded 
from their course, which they had followed from 

bill:, not daring to 
Attacks mi saivaism. a ^Lj| \ elite; great scholar then 

and there, they simply said that it would be well 
for him to preach the Visnu-cult and attack 
Saivaism at Benare^ the "centre of the latter 
creed. Vyasa accepted' the' challenge and pro¬ 
ceeded towards Benares. The sages of Naimisa- 
ranya, headed by Sounaka, followed him, 
simply to see the fun of the whole thing. Then 
followed a complicated scene. Vyasa and his 
numerous followers, with sacred marks belonging 
to Yisnu-worship, all over their bodies, with the 

c* c^^rl fa vrfsi c*t«H fa *nfa 

fa^i m\ i 

(ip c<fpt! fa 553 *1? Cat’ll C?'P w. r? 

fatal ii ” 
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Tulsi leaves and Champaka flowers, which please 
that deity most, sang in the city of Shiva, the 
praises of Visnu, which seemed to drown as it 
were, the ‘ Hara ’ ‘ Hara ’ ‘Byom’ ‘Byom’ sounds 
that constantly rose there from the temples of 
the Shivaits. Saunaka and other sages collected 
Bel-leaves and rosary beads, as Vyasa and his 
party sought Gunja fruit and Tulsi leaves. 

Shiva, the Great God, simply watched Vyasa’s 
procedure with toleration and a quiet self-control. 
Vyasa began with Kiytan and hymns of Visnu 
at Benares, hut hbt stopping there, commenced 


to abuse Shiva, 
declared, ‘ can giv 


? tt ere, commenced 
:®id other gods,’ he 
Serial prosperity but 


-, - c - c -r- j -- 

emancipation of the souls' can be attained only 


by one’s devotion t 


Then Shiva 


was wroth. At his hint Nandi, his servant, cast 
his angry look on Vyasa. This caused a com¬ 
plete paralysis of V*y£§d’s limbs. He lay inert 
like a thing of clay, losing the power of speech 
, ., and motion. Visnu, the deity 

Thu punishment. * 

he worshipped, took compassion 
on him and appearing before him reproached him 
for making such an invidious attack on Shiva. 
‘We gods, are all one. There is no difference 
between one and the other. We manifest each 


in our own spheres, powers of the Supreme in 
ways peculiar to ourselves. Be remorseful and 
sing praises of Shiva. This will cure your 
malady.’ Vyasa’s eyes were full of tears hut he 
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showed by signs that he had lost his voice. How 
could he sing Shiva’s praise ? Visnu touched 
the devotee’s throat in his mercy and his voice 
was restored. The humour of the description 
does not end here. 


Yyasa sang the glories of Shiva and of his 
city of Benares. Thus the 
iutVsaiva r'iith' eiaI ° u great Purana Kashi Khanda 
was produced. Nandi, Shiva’s 
attendant, was pleased* By the boon granted 
by him, Yyasa’s malady was completely cured. 

Yyasa went from one extreme to the other, 
he turned a Shivifo. $Iiie fibred marks on his 
forehead, belonging w ffiendrder of Vaisnavas, 
he forthwith wipedJwjftfykVand in their place 
wore the mark of mbon, the symbol 

of the Shivites. The long garlands of Tulsi 
leaves, sacred to thS Wo'rihf^^ers of Visnu, that 
had adorned his bf&BB, lie tore away in great 
rage, and in their place wore the rosary beads. 
He gave up praising Visnu and began to sing 
songs of Shiva. 1 


1 C*rfa*i 

^ Jlft* T3S|t?P | 

^ m c¥l§l 

II 

W srN TO i 

*tfro wft 5 

f»tt ii 
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Vyasa, the sage, said in a firm tone, 
‘ Whatever may befall me, no matter, I will no 
more sing the praises of Yisnu.’ 

Shiva, the great god, watched all this with 
interest, and smiling said to Nandi, ‘ Look, here 
Nandi, he was an orthodox Yaisnava and the 
mad fellow has now become an out-an-out Shaiva. 
See, how he treats the poor sacred Tulsi leaves 
and with what eagerness he goes to and fro, mad 


after collecting 
S ilgram stone, 
But this I cannot 


signs sacred both t 



tves. The sacred 

L 

^n away in a rage, 
he who wears the 
Was and Shivites, 
is entitled to our ipife^fuFconsideration. We 
are but one. VisnuLinll Shiva are not two. tie 

Ijwa ijy| 

that trios to please the one, by abusing the other, 
should not be awflwed ta Hve in this holy 
city of mine. But^^p ingoing to turn him 
out now I only order that no present be 
made by any one to Vyasa or his followers in 
this city.’ 

The sages, it should be stated here, lived on 
gifts made by the people. On that day his 
followers went as usual to the houses of the citi¬ 
zens for food. They all respectfully brought 


Jit 

it 

ss'e®! ii 
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plates full of food for such a great sage as 
Vyasa, but everywhere the food 

Presents to Yyasa . 

and his followers for- mysteriously disappeared from 

bidden in Benares. .. , 

the plates by the will of the 
Great God. The venerable sage concluded that 
this was hut a trick of the citizens and quarrelled 
with them. The dogs barked at him and the 


children clapped their hands. The great scholar 
and sage was at his wit’s end. He and his fol¬ 


lowers were tired of their attempts to get food, 
but for the whole not secure any¬ 
thing, so they fasted that ;The next day he 

stayed at home, but his fdllovpters went as usual 
in quest of food. Op that fl^y too no food could 
he had. Then Vyasa jvas jvvath and cursed the 
people of Benares ip the following manner : 

* Ye citizens, ppf]'ud up with pride, are confi¬ 
dent that you arSVfree from sin, living in this 
holy city. I curse ¥6til A cpldy, which will he 
fulfilled if the Vedas are true. True, if you 


commit any sin elsewhere, that sin will be re 


moved hv your visiting Benares, but from to-day, 
if you commit any sin in the city, it will not he 
in the power of even Shiva to remove it. For 
three generations together, you will not he able 
to acquire learning or wealth or spiritual bliss .’ 1 


aft* fait my’CW I 

brai Jrt ftw 


1 
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After cursing the citizens in this way, Vyasa 
again went in quest of food. But as on the pre¬ 
vious days, he met with disappointment every¬ 
where. He threw away his begging bowl in 
disgust and returned home. 

Parvati, Shiva’s consort, saw the deplorable 
condition of Yyasa and his followers and took 
compassion on them. To her, whoever dwelt in 
the city, was alike. She had 

Parvati’s mercy. ., . . , , , 

spite for none and she could not 
bear the sight of <K famine. Within 

the holy city, noi(e should remain without food. 
So she assumed tf^|.guise of a fair woman, and 
coming to Vyasa,%p|fiHp|rap him to dine at 
her house with hi^ if^T|uW^rs. To Vyasa the 
invitation was a god-send, and forthwith he 
went to the house ;o£ 'the fail* woman with his 
disciples. They wflB^feaji'tnaBslv fed, but after 
wishing all good ter rthe • Jipstess, whom he 
did not recognise to be Parvati, he was about 
to depart, w'hen he met an old man at the 
door. The hostess told him that he was her 
husband. This old man was Shiva himself in 


disguise. 

The old man said, ‘Will you, sage, wait a 
minute to answer a few questions of mine P ’ 
Vyasa took his seat to listen to the old man’s 
queries. He said, ‘ You are a reputed scholar, 
will you tell me how an ascetic should behave ? 
What should he do in order to attain spiritual 
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emancipation ? ’ 1 Vyasa assumed a dignified air 
and began to speak like an enthusiastic preacher. 
He said, 4 Look here, old man, the ascetic life is 
hard to follow. An ascetic must look upon every 
created being in the spirit of cosmopolitan love. 
He must train his mind to look upon loss and gain 
in the same light. Praise and abuse unto him 
are alike, a clod of earth and a diamond are of 
the same value.’" This and many more things 
of supreme wisdom he^raached. The old man 
interrupted and .aid, 4 But, sir, which of the 
great virtues you speak of, do you possess ? You 
profess to he an ascetic. The jessons of kindness 

and forbearance thafe'^|^®ch you have best 

\ 1 i i J •! 

1 I'Etfe W? 

II 
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v 't* II 

5 ^ ^ 31^*1 
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illustrated by cursing my holy city .’ 1 As he said 
this, he threw oft his mask and showed himself 
in his real guise. His matted locks, his tall 
majestic figure like the mount Sumeru or Hima¬ 
laya, the stream of the Ganges that flowed from 
his hair, all proclaimed to Yyasa the magnificent 
presence of the God of gods. With his spear he 
was about to kill the sage, but by the inter¬ 
cession of his queen and consort, Parvati, he was 
prevented from doing so. But 

Shiva’s anger and . fT;’’;' 1 ’., ,, . , 

Vyaaa expelled from lppnediately the mandate was 

le ascetic with his 
followers should at once leav$ the holy city. 
Driven from Benan asy yyasa felt greatly 
He, tfie^ qotoqnler of the eighteen 


humiliated. 

Puranas, the grea^j ^^j^ and sage living in 
the world, was disgraced being turned away 
from the city like a street b ggar. This was 
unbearable. “ The -bating god has done 
me this wrong: I will retaliate upon him. 
Here in this open pastoral field I will build 
a second Benares. It shall be made holier 


'Si'ptfa 

2*1*1 II 

Vl <5*1 f3F*1 I 

VRttTrtE '«F1 
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than Shiva’s city. By austerities and penance 
will I invest my city with such virtues that 
its inhabitants will attain spiritual eman¬ 
cipation without any effort whatsoever. The 

name of the city will be the 
Building up of » Benares of Vvasa. In this 

second Benares. * 

wav will I immortalise mvself 
and do good to the people at the same time.” 

“ The Gauges should be brought near the 
new city, I am goingla.huild. For the Ganges 
alone can purgj^CJhe nmtt^J soul of all sin.” 
So he sat with^^^^^^^and invoked the 
goddess presidingLovcr the pacred river. The 
invocation of the7'sS^^^6s irresistible. The 
goddess appeared Vjtafea said, “You have 
no doubt heard of my great disgrace at the 
hands of that ^villain, the god 

Shiva. Ghosts Companions, and a 

bullock on whom'is his sole property. 

He adorns his breast with a 

The Ganges invoked. , ., , 

garland ot skulls and bones. 


It is because you favour him by allowing 
your stream to pass through his matted locks 
that the unsightly god prospers in heaven. 
Your holy waters are the means to save men 
from sin. I have planned to build a second 
Benares. Will you not kindly allow your 
streams to flow past my city and grant me the 
boon that my city may have a saving power, 
better than Shiva’s city ? ” 
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“ Mad hare you become,” said the goddess of 
the holy river, « You abuse the Great God, who 
not only killed Tripura, Andhaka and other 
oppressors of heaven without any effort whatever, 
but killed Kama (desire) at the twinkling of his 
eyes. The Earth herself serves him as his chariot, 
the sun and the moon are his vehicles, the god 
Visnu himself is the spear with which he operates 
destruction. Foolish sage, you want to cope 
with the Gx*eat God^- ^Kpu want to build a 
second Benares.^ Shiva’s city rests upon his 
spear, the vices of the earth cannot touch it. 
The city seems tj| bo in the earth, but that is 
just like a drop of the lotus-leaf, it 

rests on it without bpiii^ attached to it. If you 
want to be on the safoside, don’t quarrel with 
the Great God. It is ridiculous on your part to 
attempt to measur^Your mice with Him. Go 
and apologise to Him, and give up the idea of 
this unequal and foolish rivalry.” 

Vyasa was angry at the words of the 
Ganges and abused her in a filthy language, 1 

1 “ qtt* shifts’ 
firs 

wt c*rfc?r ^ss i 

mw *t%»i m 

m *nrtw *ii tkz ii 
mm 5**! j(f%—•” etc. 
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attacking her character, her lineage and manners. 
The sago said, “ Such a bad woman as you are 
whose past record, is grossly wicked, would 
not have been revered as a goddess with power 
to save the sinner, had I not eulogised you 
and given you a high place in my Puranas. 
You are an unarrateful wretch to treat me in this 
wav, your benefactor. You speak lightly of my 
powers. Know that if I curse you, your waters 
will dry up in a moment.’’ The river-goddess’s 
retort was equalhr^^^^g^he said, “ Foolish 
Brahmin, you 1< aoW that ^ wi save even the 
murderer of a Brahmin, I carf not a jot for your 
curse.” With the gjirruliiy M woman’s tongue, 
she abused him in} 4%l jluVn, not sparing his 
character and lineage, and then disappeared 
throwing the humiliated scholar into a paroxism 
of rage and disappointment. 

Then did YyasaItHmfleYhi heavenly architect 
Yisvakarma He had built the city of Shiva, 
and Yyasa wanted him to 

Visvakarma’s nou-coin- 

piiance with Vvas’s re build another Benares tor 
llU0St ' him. The sage held out the 

promise to him that if he succeeded in build¬ 
ing a city fairer than that of Shiva, he 
would reward him by elevating him to the 
rank of a god. For if he would write a 
Purana to celebrate the glory of Visvakarma, 
the architect would he raised to the dignity 
of a god. Yisvakarma replied that he did not 


32 
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wish for that honour, he was a poor architect 
and he could not venture to rouse the ire of 
the Great God by carrying out the orders of 
Yyasa; he did not say anything by way of 
dispargement, but pleaded his inability to have 
any share in the quarrel between the Great 
God and the great sage. 

Disappointed Yyasa invoked Brahma, the 
creator of the universe. His great humiliation 
and rage he could no longer suppress. Tears 
rolled down his ..qheejsis Jwds. he cried, “Alas, 
alas, fie on my piping and wisdom.” And 
when Brahma re^|ided to his call, 

he wept like a eMl^Nbefore him and related 
the story as to ho^l|et was turned out of the 
city of Benares by the attendants of Shiva, 
how they refused him and his followers 
presents, which made thsriSast for three days. 
Brahma took compHSllril on him and showed 
sympathy which had a healing effect on his 
bruised heart. But when re- 
shwa hma 18 afrai<ioi fi ues ted by him to help him in 
building a second Benares, the 
Creator said “ I had five heads. Once I incurred 
the displeasure of Shiva and he looked at one of 
my heads with such a spiteful glare of his 
third eye, that it vanished in the air, and since 
then I have become the four-headed god that 
you see me now. How can I help you in 
your quarrel with Shiva ? Be advised, my 
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son, sing the praises of Shiva from this spot 
on which you have taken your seat, and this 
place will turn a second Benares by the Great 
God’s boon.” Saying this Brahma departed. 

Then did Vyasa think in this strain : “ When 
myself and my followers starved at Benares 
none helped us, neither Visnu nor any other 
god. It was Parvati, Shiva’s 

Parvati invoked. 

consort, who fed us at that 
critical moment. Ttag^call her the mother 
of the universe, ahd thtsdiinie^I will see if She 
can be the mothe%^^^^^^®Man child, though 
he may be an erKf/.® child:” So thinking he 
fasted and kept vS^l^jiSpfng through great 
austerities and invokbjp. inCTwesence of Parvati. 

Now at that moment Paiiyati was serving 
food to her husband, the Gsj/it God, her sons 
and daughters ana* m ■'Kef servants. She 
was feeling immensely nappy because her 
people expressed their high satisfaction at 
the quality of the meals prepared with her 
own hands. The delight of a devoted mother, 
of a loyal wife and of the mistress of a house 
shewed itself in her look like a bright light and 
she talked in a gay mood, with those who 
ate with her husband, and indulged in many 
pleasantries, commenting on the quality of each 
of her preparations. But suddenly her mood 
changed, a shadow fell upon her face, and a 
momentary emotion of vexation and displeasure 
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suffused her face. This could not escape the 
eyes of Shiva. He stopped eating and said, 
‘What is it that troubles thee, wife? How is it 
that I mark a momentary gloom on thy face? ’ 
Parvati said, ‘ Here you are taking food and 
we are all so happy, but there at some distance 
from Benares, Yyas has been fasting for days 
and nights and invoking my aid for building a 
second Benares, which will he a better place 
than your city, my lmgbaiid.’ 

Shiva said, ‘They c^ll>.you the merciful 
Mother of the I am afraid, if a 

child is in distress,] you will ^iink lightly of all 
nuptial claims.’ 

Parvati—‘ WretfchVH IfWIbw, he wants to over¬ 
throw my hushaiidj’s capital wjth my help. Weak 
is the mother tha$ do£s tolerate the wickedness 
of a child. This foolish sage will he caught in his 
own snare.’ ‘ But his invocation is irresistible 
and I must go to meet him at once.’ 

Then did Parvati turn herself into an old 
woman bending under the 

Parvati in flieofaiee. 

burden of four score years. 
She had wrinkles all over her face and her hair- 
had turned grey and knotted. She carried in 
one hand a basket and in another a staff. She 
had a hump on her hack, and owing to rheumatic 
pain, her joints were all swollen. She was 
stone-deaf, so that one had to cry oneself hoarse 
to make her understand what one said. Her cloth 
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was torn, and she walked a few paces and then 
sat to take rest and then proceeded again. In 
this guise, who could recognise her to be the 
beautiful goddess—the mistress of the heaven 
of Shiva ? 

With slow steps and with the help of her 
staff she approached the sage Vyas, for it was 
the invocation of the latter that she could not 
resist, though a goddess she was. She threw her 


staff on the ground and sitting near the sage 


made this query, yo^ 
hear that you 


Benares. Will y£ 
be a better abode^WS^BSH 
one ? If its prouk^l^l 



sage Vyasa ? I 
building a second 
lie if that will 
already existing 
the hereafter are 


Vyas curses 
own city. 


his 


better, I propose j^s&y am| die here, so that, 

though my life dit. this ciupth has not been 

a happy one, dying* mav attain bliss in a future 

life,’ ' TO 

Vyasa was right glad that at least one soul 

was drawn by the prospects of 

the sanctity of the city he had 

proposed to build. Eloquently 

did lie speak to her of the holiness of his shrine, 

of its saving power, ‘ Stay here, old woman, 

here you will find the portals of heaven open 

for you.’ But the woman seemed to understand 
* 

only that portion of lift speech in which he 
called her an ‘ Old woman ’ and seemed to take 
umbrage at such an address. She left him and 
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with the help of her staff retraced a few steps 
and coughed for some time. Then she turned 
back, came to the sage who had sat again in 
deep meditation applying his soul’s might to 
invoking Parvati. Powerless to move forward, 
the woman came back to Vyasa and addressing 
him affectionately said, ‘ My memory is so dull, 
O son, I do not recollect what you but just now 
told me. What is the virtue of this spot, this 
shrine that you have built ? What prospects 
does it open to !nrrrtj^|^^H^e again.’ Vyasa 
said, ‘ If any one dies here, he will be entitled 
to immediate mohMu ^salvaf|on) and pass on to 

heaven, everlastingly!)? ___ 

and death.’ The okp Mrttoaii seemed to under¬ 
stand him fully this time, and: thanking him for 
the information, progepdod homeward, but being 
drawn back by the force of Vvasa’s meditation, 
came back and madfe^’tSflelskine query, pleading 
deafness and loss of memory for troubling him 
again. Not once or twice, but four or five times 
did she tax the patience of the sage in this way. 
till the latter lost his temper and the last time 
she returned to him with the same question 
regarding the virtue of the shrine, he brought 
his face close to the ears of the woman and 


hoarsely cried out, ‘ Old hag, know it for certain 
that if any one dies in this spot, that person will 
turn an ass in the next life.’ Then Vyasa as 
he had finished his speech, found the old woman 
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at once changed into the majestic form of youth¬ 
ful womanhood, that belonged to Parvati, saying 
with a gentle wave of her hand, 1 Even be it as 
you have said.’ 1 Granting him the boon, which 
he had himself uttered, Parvati disappeared, 
and Vyasa with his mouth gaping wide in 
surprise and bitter disappointment, thought for 
a while of the fate of the shrine, which he was 
goin<j to build. He. dared not stay there for 
long, lest if he die^WSre^ might turn into an 
ass in his next F^jtkwith he fled from 

the place, which since then has been known as 
Vyasa’s Benares. IlitttM will go there and 
stay for any length^ jp^ime, for they believe 
that if one dies thet^i,- his ipevitable fate will be 
to be born an ass in his next life. 

Thus ended the quarrel between the great 
god and his misguided? ogpppent Vyasa. Parvati 
felt compassion for the latter and granted him 
this boon that though forbidden by Shiva to 
enter the holy city of Benares, once in a year on 
a day specified by her, he and his followers 
would be allowed to enter the shrine and 
bathe iu the Gauges from the Manikarnika 
Ghat. 


1 SSTT>Sl ^f^ll C3FW ^*1* I 
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We have another sparkling piece of humour 
in Bharat Chandra’s account of 

and E Bha e vanand 1 r S;ir the Emperor Jehangir’s dispute 
with Bhabananda as regards the 
superiority claimed by each for his own religion 
over that of the other. The Emperor attacked 
not only the religion of the Hindus, but 
also their customs and manners, and though 
Bhabananda, the champion of Hinduism, spoke 
before a great whose displeasure 

could put an onct. ,t'ij his existence on the spot, 
the Brahmin heW his grotfhd with unswerving 
tenacity. He could not use the force and careless 
ness, which characterised T®e Emperor’s speech 
for obvious reasons! of phonal safety, but his 
words were by fad wittier arid cut his powerful 
opponent with tile thin end /of his arguments 
which flashed brighlly^^g’^ sword. We refer 
our readers to the last chapter of the Annada- 
mangal. 1 Last though not least is Bharat Chandra’s 
very humorous picture of the quarrel between 
the two co-wives of Bhabananda Mazumdar. 
The jealousies of the first and the second queen 
were fanned by their respective maid servants, 

1 C<T?t fa 5 ?? OT MltS I! 
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thadhiand Madhi. And Bhabananda was really 
placed on the horns of a dilemma as to which of 
the queens’ compartments he should visit first 
after his long sojourn in a distant country. The 
pitiable picture of the tongue-tied husband before 
two glib, jealousy-inspired, garrulous figures, 

fa*i at fa fan nt'? ^fa ?fC<f $t? II 
*tt*tC?? *tfa?1 1*3 I 

fan *JC?f ^3 li 

'Sfafac® ^ Of* 1 
<«fa cwfai ct <5tc? gBffjSp* *ttw n 
fact? i 

'STf’fafal uftf SH «({« 5 A" *U? II 
cfl ?cn cn <it5c*tt?t* i 

ct? ft? fc*55 ii 

st^si?t? nw stfHtn I 

c??tt? fafai cpt *a fsnte ii 

sitf5 ifafa sr?fa 5?15? i 

^Tll C»t?jfcl.«< ifanf li 

®tst? faV%n fat? c?f i 

fa?t?T? ^t? jtW? c<fC’t cnt ii 
Jit ft? St ®tf‘l?1 C? 'etc? fa?t?t? I 
CTH C¥fat C??? ff’tSC*! C^fa et? II 
?ttfa «tfa ?5 I 
JT?t? Jtc? 3 $ ll 
^<tc*i? sis st?1 c^t?tc e i fa 'srtc? i 
Of fa Of? *ttcw II 

5? ?fa *ftfa? ^ 1 
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?■< C\V< ?fa S? fa 7 ^ ?HNt? I 
^*11 3VA *3 ?3'1 St? II 
^C? Jifarfai fa ?tsr etc?i «TtCl I 
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none of whose demands he could fully satisfy 
for fear of offending the other, makes the whole 
scene comic, verging on the pathetic. 

As all the poems of old Bengali Literature 
used to be suns; generally before illiterate masses 
comprising chiefly the women-folk of country¬ 
side, an element of coarseness in humour, as I 


have already stated, was inevitable. For subtle 
and tine sayings would escape the audience. It 
should he stated herqUh^t the higher classes of 


people revelled in' Sjmskrit iHierature and, later 

on, in Arabic mnl t^^f.-.lfitroduced by the 

Moslem rulers. This |itera,fpre of ours sprang 

from the country aMf sws^abdienee were mostly 

illiterate. They hjtd Lhfe few of them any 

knowledge of the alphabet, but, when singers sang 

with acting, evo^-lln^,. nayyfcvery word, made 

an impression on the“ffi’J “rfiict what is surprising, 
GG fpt r ° 

they became accustomed to the phraseology 

of Sanskrit metaphors. The uneducated people 
had acquired a high degree of linguistic culture 
so that without knowing the alphabet they could 
relish and appreciate many high things, parti¬ 
cularly those of the spiritual philosophy embodied 
in the Vedanta. The classical metaphors and 
similies were always couched in high-flown Sans- 
kritic words. These presented to them no 
difficulty whatever. What could be more 
wonderful or curious than the fact that those 


Moslem rulers. r Rhi; 
from the country t 
illiterate. They hi 
knowledge of the air 


who could not sign their names, were able to 
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understand such words as *Rf5iw, ?pij- 

CH5, ^<pf5, 'sift, NttS, srlsn^Tfas and lots 

of words, which only Sanskrit scholars could be 
supposed to know. But with all their cult ure in 
the phraseology of Sanskrit, the jokes they would 
appreciate were often coarse, flat and even vulgar. 
Thus Vanshivadan, the poet of the 16th century 
whose poem on Manasa Devi is justly admired 
for its elegance and intrinsic poetic merits, 
gives us scenes o^pjh..^^t>ij^v\diich apparently 
have something q£a. coarse aiu^grotesque nature. 
Such humorous wirings We j^jid more or less in 
all early poems. 'l4e^^re;.i(idisp(msable. For 
songs on the RamayiO^||^'ahahharata, Chandi 
and Manasa-cults \yei-e yufcg. generally in the 
night time, one a pala generally 

took one night. The audienft? used to sit on a 
large carpet in wintry.nigl^pnd hear these for 
seven or eight hours. The rainy season was not 
the tit time for these performances. For often 
the audience were two or three thousands in 
number and the singer had to hold his perfor¬ 
mance in large compounds, shaded over bv a 
canopy which could ill protect the gathering 
from rain. To listen to long discourses for 
such a length of time would be tedious, if these 
were not enlivened by humour and jokes. The 
children and women wanted them for keep¬ 
ing up their interest in the songs,—the former 
particularly, for they would often fall asleep. 
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They were roused from sleep and took a renewed 
interest, when bursts of laughter came out 
from the great multitude in appreciation of the 
witty sayings, however coarse they might he. 
I have indicated the class of people who formed 
the majority of the audience and now let me 
introduce a passage of humorous writing of 
Vanshivadan from his poem on Manasa Devi. 
Vanshivadan flourished in the middle of the 


16th century and was a native of the Mymen- 
singh district. Last year I djyelt upon the high 
merits of the pctifihi; of his 'gifted daughter 


Chandravati, whos£ 4 iM£&chdly death from dis¬ 
appointed love, forfib a subject of tragic interest, 
but we are not conc'prWdf £o*day with the tale of 
the poetess. , 


t we are not concferM^, iofday with the tale of 
i poetess. 

Vanshivadan (lespribes dhandradhar, the 


^ , princely merchant, visiting 

Cnandradhar 8 vidit _ ‘ ^ ° 

to Sinhal and an ac- SifltldH 1 ltlS Sinlial Or Cevlon 
couut of tlie Ceylonese. t * 

was one of the most familiar 


places which Hindu merchants visited even after 
the Mohammudan conquest of Bengal. But 
gradually all historical knowlege of the island 
and of its people passed away yielding to tradi¬ 
tions in which truth and fable were strangely 
mingled. So in the 16th century, when sea- 
voyage was prohibited by the Brahmins, all kinds 
of stories sprang up and developed into folk¬ 
tales, having hardly any kinship with history. 
Ceylon was thus enshrouded by superstitious 
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ideas in the popular estimation, and some of 
these ideas (it is a curious fact in these days 
of railway-communication), prevail even up to 
this time. Air. Dharmapal, the distinguished 
Ceylonese preacher of Buddhism, told us in one 
of his recent speeches, delivered at a meeting of 
the Buddhist Dharmankura Sava, that when he 


first came to a certain place in Eastern India, 
hundreds of people gathered to see him, believing 
that a Uakshasa, a fattraji-er of Bibhisan, had 
come from Lanka. When ev< n in these clavs of 


ure, smell ideas are pos- 
caunot blame the poet 
fUjig to the Ceylonese, 


enlightenment arm fcupuye, #uoh ideas are pos¬ 
sible in this country, we cannot blame the poet 
Vanshivadan for at^wl|^11nS to the Ceylonese, 
manners and customs, s&im of which are false 
and imaginary. 

r l'he poet says that the Ceylonese people had 
strange laws in their'.^'ij^ry, the son did not 
inherit the property but the nephew, sister’s son 
did. This of course is not at all true in regard 
to the Ceylonese people. You all know what it 
is still the custom with the Nayar Brahmins of 


the province of Madras. The descriptions of the 
people remind us of the Kankanadi Brahmins, 
who, some historians say, were not originally the 
natives of this country, but were Europeans who 
having been ship-wrecked in the Malavar coasts, 
settled in the Deccan. TliSireyes, the poet says, 
were red, so were their ears and noses. They 


were tall and their hair was brownish ; not 
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knowing the use of betel, their teeth shewed a 
mixture of grey and white like the old bones of a 
cow. Though the account has an element of the 
grotesque in it, it may be taken to be a sketch of 
a European represented in the Brahmin, 

who according to legends was admitted to 
Brahmanic caste by Parusa Ram. The poet 
says that if the parents died they did not 
immediately burn them. They tried to preserve 
them by artificial means from decay and rotting. 
This seems to rej^er ^ the custom of the 
Buddhists of preserving the corpses of their 
people for a long Hints 

are also given sugating thaf polyandry existed 
among the people. 'The, poet does not certainly 
draw the Ceylonese in hi.gt\ U’uo character, he 
takes the opportunity of at^ibuting all tales 
that he heard of the mannd'rs, customs and 
appearance of the pebfp'M^f*'the Deccan to the 
Ceylonese, and makes a confused mess of the 
whole thing. 

Another peculiarity in the manners of the 
Ceylonese people that the poet notices is the 
custom of the wives of saluting their husbands 
with proper respect. There is nothing strange 
in such conduct of women, for the husband, 
according to the Sastras, is perfectly entitled to 
every respect from the*wife. Yet from the way 
in which this is spoken of the Ceylonese people, 
it appears that in Bengal this practise was 
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laughed at, wives arid husbands being reckoned 
as standing on an equal footing there, whatever 
the injunctions of the scriptures might have 
been. The wife in this province was not in the 
habit of making obeisance to her husband every 
morning as if he was her superior, t know that 
in some parts of Eastern Bengal it was the 
custom for the wife to salute her husband every 


morning. But this was ridiculed by the people 
of the other parts of sab province. The poet 
also mentions that there was free mixing of 
men and women ?n Ceylon. The maternal uncle 
of a husband will on no accojfnt be allowed to see 
the face of his wife jf^Iiwe, ate other restrictions 
of this sort in m^^jj lodia, with 

which we are all familiar. These customs are 
now more or lessklying ouj. .. The poet regrets 
that in Ceylon no sucE''restricti<>n is observed. 
The superiors dance and sing in the company 
of those ladies, whom the former are not even 


allowed to see or touch in Bengal. 1 There 


are many coarse and vulgar references to the 
manners of the Ceylonese people which no doubt 
made the Bengal masses laugh, though they 
are not fit to find a place in decent literature. 


i <st* 1 *tW i 

frw f*f snt ®tfgew h 

'stfartos srfc6 i 

*wr i 
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But considering that all these belonged to the 
early part of the 16th century, we must excuse 
them, as in the literature of every country of 
that age that we know of, a coarse element in 
humour was the prevailing characteristic. 

Now to return to the story of Vanshivadan. 
The merchant prince Chandradhar was dressed 
in white, and a large and bright white umbrella 
fringed with small pendants of pearls and stones 
was held over his head bv his attendants. Two 
attendants, one fanned him with 

chamara, the butt-ends of which showed artistic 
designs. The scent cf the perfumes, which the 
merchant used, dilitBwl^i^rin the atmosphere, 
and the Ceylonese Rooked admiringly at 

the newcomer, whqflL|®BfialEtook to be a great 
Raja. But not |si£ the Ceylonese king, who 
thought that the stronger misfit have an ulterior 
object of seizing kiligJlom. He was a 

coward, but like all cowards he was a boaster 
and wanted to strike terror into the heart of 
his supposed adversary by long speeches. When 
the merchant was granted an interview His 
Majesty asked him as to who he was. Chandra¬ 
dhar made obeisance to him and said that he was 
a merchant by calling and caste and sought 
permission to trade in Ceylon. The king nodded 
his head in doubt and said, ‘ If you are a 
merchant, why is an umbrella unfurled over your 
head in right royal fashion ? ’ The merchant 
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humbly submitted that, he was the greatest 
merchant of his province and as such he was 
privileged according to the laws of the country 
to have the use of a royal umbrella. His Majesty 
evidently doubted the truth of this statement 
and felt fear lurking in his mind. He further 
asked him questions as to how many soldiers he 
had brought with him, the strength of his navy 
etc., and then in order to terrorise him said with 
much enthusiasm, ‘You see, I have a Kali- 
temple in the southern precincts of my city. 


No stranger, howei't 
me in arms. I at 
know that a Kshatriv 



can cope 

any a 

fssion is war. 


king and 


with 

you 

Many 


King 


have I Ai^i^-Mied in the field and 

-*«'»•- j*i^A$ghave never shrunk 

ways come out a victor, 
rer tim’d the contest.’ The 

Tlic tasting of the 

cocoaunt and betel- merchant prince perceived the 

nuts. 

motive behind this animated 
speech, and though secretly smiling at the king’s 
foolish fears, nevertheless dreaded that his sus¬ 
picion might at any moment prove dangerous to 
him. So he changed the topic and enumerated 
the articles that lie had brought there for trading 
purposes. He presented His Majesty with some 
sweet cocoanuts, with betel-leaves and betel- 
nuts which the Indians relish so much. His 
Majesty’s face grew pale at the sight of the fruits 
and leaves. His councillors looked suggestively 
34 
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at him and the king at once rose from his seat 
and said, 1 No more, I shall not allow you, 
O stranger, to speak before the court, lest your 
wily tongue should lead us to danger. These 
big fruits appear to be poisonous and these small 
ones and the leaves and the white powder (lime), 
all these have been taken from some poisonous 
plants. These must be first put to test, before I 
allow you to speak here.’ The merchant was 
going to say, ‘ Let me prove that these are deli¬ 
cious food by taking tly-m myself in your 
Majesty’s presence. ’ ^ But the > ing said, ‘ Stop, 
I shall allow no sif'qh feMhg. $You are acquain¬ 
ted with the process of removing the poison from 
them, as they are lTO|tap$ucts of your land. 
You should not speak. Le rqe put them to test 
by some of my i& m , ’ His ^fajesty glanced at 
his courtiers but aTHof^hferij burned pale. The 
gate-keeper Giridhar wa4 tilreVe. The king order¬ 
ed him to take a bit from a coeoanut fruit. He 
looked stupefied at the royal command as if 
some body had thrown him down with great 
force from the sky to the earth. Fear seized his 
limbs which shook, and his tongue and throat 
became parched and dry. He cursed the wicked 
merchant, who for no fault of his, was the cause 
of his death which seemed near at hand. Tears 
full from his eyes, as he prostrated himself be¬ 
fore the king and said, ‘ I am your Majesty’s 
devoted servant. I have served you all my life 
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loyally. Why do you sentence me to death for 
no fault ? I have only one wife. She is not 
likely to mount my funeral pyre. You are a 
great king, many wives and mistresses would 
burn themselves dead with you, when you 
would die. That is a great consolation, but for 
my part, my journey to the next life will be 
all alone, and will not your Majesty feel pity for 
one whose cruel fate would be to be a solitary 
wayfarer in the path pf : -tke next world ? ’ 

But the or leOh the kirig^hnd to be carried 
out and all remol^jM ice pro ved unavailing. A 
whole cocoanut feiit .with Jits outer shell and 
skin, he took in hisphahd tTiw trembled like a leaf 
in fear. It seemed ;tMdrt life breath was well-nigh 
out, but before he ftdtuaUy tasted the fruit, 
he addressed the Courtiers Wgjent and said that 
for his death none yfa? rosjmnsiIde but the vile 
merchant, whose coining ’to Ceylon produced 
such a disaster on him. Cursing him to his 
heart’s content, he tried to bite the shell with 
its outer coating but they proved too strong for 
his teeth and gums which profusely bled. Seeing 
blood, coming from his mouth, Giridhar swoon¬ 
ed in fear thinking tl at the poison had already 
begun to act. The king was fully convinced 
that the cocoanut fruit w r as poisonous. * My 
stars be thanked, ’ he cried', ‘ that I have not par¬ 
taken of it believing in the glib-tongued, wicked 
merchant. ’ Vanshivadan, the poet, here says in 
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the colophon, ‘ Yea king, you have had a narrow 
escape this time. ’ 

Then the king had the betel leaves, lime and 
nuts presented by the merchant brought before 
him. The Police Inspector was ordered to taste 
these. Ho was struck with fear and seeing 
Giridhar lying unconscious in a nervous fit, he 
saw his own fate reflected as it were in a mirror. 

‘The gate-keeper is there,’ cried he, ‘suffering 
from the effect of the poison, I am doomed to 
death.’ He addre^d^^L^ajesty with joint 
hands and said, ‘ ^1 ost humbly do I submit my 
poor case to your exacted Majesty. If a man is 
a burglar or adul&rer or Gwnmits incest, these 
poisonous leaves, powdeypajd fruits ought to be 
prescribed for him ^punishment. "VVhat have 
I done to deservd blips death-lj.y poison ? Other 
women here have more husbafids than one. but I 
am the only husband"of wife. What will 

become of her, if I die here to-day ? ’ The king 
said, ‘ No more of this, if you really die, I shall 
make one of my own people marry your widow 
by the Shanga system. So rest assured that 
your wife’s life will be made comfortable in 
every way. You may now taste these presents 
from the merchani without any anxiety on the 
score of your w r ife.’ The Police Inspector took 
some lime in his hand and putting it on a 
betel leaf first rubbed them on his body. He 
tried to ascertain whether these poisonous things 
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had any burning’ power, and then he put a 
quantity of lime in his mouth, the betel nuts 
he ate with the leaves. The result was that a 
disproportionately high quantity of lime burnt 
his mouth and an unusual quantity of betel-nuts 
made his head reel, as taken in an overdose, 
these have an intoxicating effect. He had 
already been in a state of severe nervous tension 
believing all these to be poisonous. When 
actually he felt a lmgning sensation on bis 
tongue and his helfd' £&&lAd:;>he had no doubt 
that lie was lost. eyes were raised 

up like those of dying $jb gasped for breath 
and with a gaping niowlji ^Haggled for life, so 
that the king waS Mki&ppl and cried out, 
‘ What are you looking at, jjYe people r The 
Inspector dies, britig water anil some antidote.* 
The king himself idsft "rh "ms hand a tumbler 
and i egan to pour vVti? bis bead. 

I have briefly given a portion of this story 
in which attempts are made to produce a comic 
scene, and when the poem in which this episode 
is narrated, was sung before the masses, with 
acting and various gestures on the part of the 
Gyan or the chief ministre.!, the auidence, we 
may well imagine, laughed to their hearts’ con¬ 
tent. There is not much refinement in the 
humour, every one will admit, but enough to 
make the country people laugh and enjoy it. 
The calculation of one’s future prospects, before 
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they are realised and which merely panders 
to an idler’s fancy, can have no better illustra¬ 
tion than what we find in the story of Kalanemi, 
Ravan’s uncle. Kirtivasa in the loth century 
relates the story, the like of which is to be only 
found in Alanasker’s day-dreams. In the Lanka 
Kanda, where Hanuman went to collect for the 
wounded Lakshana the medical herb, vishalya - 
karani , that had an infallible efficacy in healing 
mortal wounds, Ravap sent his uncle Kalanemi 
to frustrate the object of Hanuman by a clever 
device. Kalanemi was to disguise himself as an 
ascetic and request Hanuman to be his guest 
for a short time. The was to be asked to 
bathe in an adjacent ra^k^the abode of a terrible 
crocodile, which ^i|^^ E ^iving being that 
ventured to touJi its water. The heavenly 
nymph Gandhakali had been cursed by the sage 
Daksha for a youtilfffl frdaif, so that she had 
become a hideous crocodile. She was, how r ever, 
to be restored to her original beautiful shape 
and to her place in heaven when the ape-god 
Hanuman would destroy her crocodile form. 

Kalanemi did as he had been bidden. On 


The division of 
Lanka by Kalanemi 


his w r ay to the Gandbamadan 
hills, Hanuman w r as accosted 
by a venerable-looking ascetic, 


whose earnest entreaties to be allowed to show 


him hospitality, the ape-god could not resist. 
He went to bathe in the tank, shown him by the 
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sage, but as he descended the landing ghat, he 
was seized by the terrible crocodile of the 
tank. It took Hanuman some time to kill the 
animal, and the delay that occurred raised high 
hopes in the mind of the false ascetic. Kalanemi 
thought within himself, ‘ If Hanuman is killed 
by the ferocious crocodile, as most probably will 
be the case, Ravana is promise-bound to give 
me one half share of his kingdom. Now r which 
portion of the empire^?Xanka shall I take ? ’ 
He became for a tifnfe lost in thought, not being 
able to decide suddenly he 

came to a solution Iffid resolved, * With a rope 
in hand I will takg the TSfbisurement of the 
whole land. In the/soikh and north, I will 
allot a larger shar^td myself, ut the west I 
will leave to ltav^,n. In Uie^west there is the 
bridge, and who kn^Vs^fF^’gushing waves of 
the sea may make 101 bridge collapse any 
moment ? Of this let Havana take the risk.’ 
Then he busied himself in calculating how much 
of gold and-precious stones there were in the 
royal treasury. ‘ Surely I am entitled to half of 
this treasure also.’ When he was lost in reveries 
of this sort, Lo! there stood before him in all 
his glorious majesty, the ape-god who had just 
killed the crocodile and discovered the wiliness 
of the false sage. Kalanemi was killed on the 
spot. Kalanemi’s division of Lanka is a 
familiar story which is often referred to by the 
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country-people to mock at those who calculate 
profits before the achievement of success. 

In the middle of the 19 th centurv Bengali 
prose was rapidly developed under the influence 
of English education. Iswai Gupta became 
famous bv his humorous sketches of Bengal 
social life, both in his poetical and prose 
writings. His witty savings in epigrammatic 
sentences were at one time on every one’s lips, 
though in the present-, time we cannot relish 
them, lacking .3 they refinement and 

decency. TV idov^yi'hiurriag^;^ as the burning 
question of the day, afid the orthodox commu¬ 
nity bitterly opposed CTTfs measure proposed by 

the’ Idfl'orm'ers. Is war Gupta 

G upnl’s ‘su t i r es!° n ^ rl> ot ‘ the 

orthodox community, wrote, 
“They have all begun To" v^ii^er ‘Trying to save 
young widows, let F '#fle" l mormers show their 
merciful spirit towards our granddames. Their 
skin is wrinkled and hair all turned grey. What 
reformer will dare put shell-bracelets on their 
hands or make them renew the taste of fish ?” 
The Hindu women when widowed give up fish 
and meat of all kinds and do not wear shell- 
bracelets. The last lines refer to this. 

About this time Dr. Carey reduced some of 
the old Bengali folk-tales to simple prose-form 
in Bengali; these are enlivened by a spirit 
of humour—at one time much enjoyed by 
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the country-people. I quote the following 
one, 

“ A husbandman went with his plough to the 
fields one day, and got 24 fish 
mau'swu”' offi3i ' er ' ft’ ora a neighbouring canal. 
He came back to his home and 
after having made over the fish to his wife 
returned to his duties, His wife prepared a 
curry with the fish and wanting to know the 
taste of her preparation tppk a sip from it. She 
found that it tasted well, and then she thought, 
* But I don’t tastes, let me 

eat one.’ So she a|e a fish and then she thought, 
‘But still I donIfinaw' Wow that one on the 
dish would taste ’ amu sire ate the second fish 
also. In this P roceeded till she 

had finished all but one, and when her husband 
came home, she prMOTted him with a dish of 
rice and a single fish ! The husbandman wonder- 
ingly said, ‘What is the matter? I got 24 fish, 
what about the rest ? ’ His wife gave him the 
following account of the fish. 

‘You brought 24 fish. A kite fell upon 
them and took away eight; sixteen remained. 

‘ I took them to the tank to wash and eight 
swam away in the water; eight remained. 

‘ I got two bundles of fuel in exchange of 
two fish. 

‘Your good neighbours ought to have a 
share. 
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‘ I presented them with four ; and then only 
two remained, 

‘ I ate one to see how it tastes; there 
remains one for your share. 

* Look for that on the dish. 

* If you are a true man eat the bone and keep 
the fish (for me). 

' Because you have got such a wife as myself 
you are furnished with a true account.’ 1 

1 “ <4*F fift: C’tfst 

sffaul Wf 5 ? %t 'STpffa 

efare i -§T#;t?r cS 5 ;o 

c«r ^ *lpF HiV,r% 5tNl; c4i I 

1st fa-fips c%\*\ Ip «tt*i ?>tsfcf, *lcs 

to -^P sfs %sh suites 

EtNre *?, ^tfiral gaff *itfre t£i<s{t sitas 

, ®of s tl i *ft* ?w csfs Mets 

^f**il ct! to!S ^bt ffw w iiif% ? 

efwfe to *tfaiifs, U ?>:b v ^ 'i\ *tsm 

f*7rfa fw^i i 

Mi Mf^il sj Mel, few stl'Qi 

sf^l CM 5 ’! I 

^stf.1 VtCs 'sjjkSl SR3 ’I51tl 3 1 I 
foMbt 

»fif^ ®U, 6lf3$l fwt\g 

VSR «1?r Slftfl CWH^IW 

^ Wf® ■ s ttC=T 5tf^Kl OT«f, 

v’n OH, 

«tt^! C«t1, 

cm, c€$ fsfqt 5 ! i 
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I shall here quote another Bengali folk-tale 
from Carey’s celebrated work itihas Mala or the 
Garland of Stories published from the Serampur 
Press in 1811. '! he following is a literal transla¬ 

tion of the original Bengali text, by Dr. William 
Carey’s great grandson S. Pearce Carey, M.A., 
given in his book “William Carey” (p. 1*25). 

“ Once a gander Rakta Ch inchu came to a 
forest in Magadha, where lived a family of cranes. 

‘ Whence have you came ?’ they asked. 

‘ Prom a deligji^^^^^^^m the South.’ 

* What attraction could it offer such as us r’ 

‘ uh, the streaS ^aK^^ S. as nectar ; the 
lotuses look like gow ; thjp banks are bright, 
with perpetual blooms/; ctb-fe steps of the ghats 
are brilliant with precious stone.’ 

* Any snails th4re ? ’ 

‘ No, no snails.’ ' 

At which thcv btir^fiifB' derisive laughter.” 

The poem Kaminikumar in which an inde¬ 
cent love-story was related in the middle of the 
18th century contains a few pages in simple 
prose. This is exceedingly humorous. A young 
merchant fell in love with a princess who admit¬ 
ted him into her harem in the guise of a maid 
servant. Kamini, the wife of the merchant, 
waited for a long time and despairing of his 
return, disguised herself as a merchant 
and arrived at the city of the king, whose 
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daughter had captivated the heart of her husband 
and kept him in concealment in her harem. 
Kamini got a clue to this love-affair and inter¬ 
viewed the king who was so pleased with her 
that taking her for a young merchant in whose 

guise she had appeared, offered 

Kamini Kumara. 

her the hand of the princess. 
Kamini, the merchant’s wife, readily agreed and 
after duly marrying the king’s daughter, detect¬ 
ed her intrigue with her husband and brought 
the matter to the notteS^f the king. The king 
pleaded for pard^^^^^^^^^hter, but handed 
over the husband to tJ3a ^fe. The former did 
not know the kitte^fo fed bikjAvife but taking her 
for the husband to the flmless became a suppli¬ 
cant for mercy. Kan(i^&Lok him in a boat, 
and her husband trembled'' like an aspen leaf. 
When she (in tue ‘ disguise of the merchant) 
referred to his intrig^^h-!^ the princess, the 
husband called her his God-father, his ;>;abap, 
and begged for pardon in the most humiliating 
manner. The young merchant’s name was 
Kumar, but Kamini would not call him by that 
name, as it was held sacrilegious in those days to 
call the husband by his name. She gave him 
the name of Iiamballava and ordered him to 
prepare silims of tobacco for her. This the 
husband did, and as often as he approached her, 
believing her to be his master, Kamini enjoyed 
the situation, covertly smiling and whispering 
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some Avords of fun to her companion, Sona, who 
had also come with her, disguised as a male 
attendant. The whole situation is very humorous, 
as the husband not knowing his Avife, carries out 
her least wishes, flatters her and does menial 
service to her, for fear of some severe punishment, 
Avhich he suspects is inevitable. The fun was not 
altogether light and gay as the Avife, amid all 
her jokes and merrymakings at the expense of 
her husband, did not moment pardon the 

husband who came-fpir trade,blit intrigued with 
a princess dishonouring the sacredness of nuptial 
voav. There is thus a serio-t&hiie interest in the 


a princess dishonouring the sacredness of nuptial 
vow. There is thus a serio-cipnic interest in the 
description. 

In 1823 Babu Prab^tthk Nath Sarnia pub¬ 
lished a book called the Babu 

The Babu Bilas. ...... P 

Vilrtsa in which the son ot a 
rich man spoilt by and excesses, but 

afterwards reclaimed by true penitence and 
remorse for past folly has been depicted in a 
very interesting manner. The author Avrites in 
an unassuming style, but his work is undoubtedly 
a masterpiece of satire. The tale is told Avith a 
plain eloquence and the author conceals his art so 
successfully that there is no attempt at saying 
fine and witty things. He invests the story with 
sparkling humour from the beginning to the 
end. The Alaler Gharer Dulal and the Hutum 
Pechar Nakshaare known as the earliest models 
of Bengali colloquial style, full of humour, but 
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the former in its subject matter and the latter in 
its style are mere imitations of the Babu Filasa. 
We find Mr. Long praising the book in enthusias¬ 
tic language in his catalogue of Bengali works. 
“ New editions of the book are continually 
issuing from the press,” writes Mr. Long and 
further “ One of the ablest satires of the Calcutta 
Babu as he was thirty years ago.” “ It is a kind 
of Hogarth’s Hake’s Bra vers.” An elaborate 
review of the book appeared in the Quarterly 
Friend of India, 1.82'fL 1 quote below an extract 
from the book af random. 

“After a Ion* search made for a Persian 
teacher for the young boy?. Dhur, the officer of 
the Babu, at last suqceJilft.ft m securing one from 
Jessore. The Babwsaid, Listen to me, Munshi; 
you are to teach my boy-' Persian. You will 
put up in the onttu^'ft'paifinbuts of my house. 
When my boys liaVfe ,: ofixation to go abroad, you 
should accompany them in their carriage. You 
will have free board and lodging besides a pay 
of its. .‘3 a month.” The Munshi of Jessore 
heard the above and departed without saying 
anything. Then many a Munshi was called in 
from Nature, Faridpur, Sylhet, Dacca, Comilla, 
Backergunj and other places. For full two 
months this coming and going went on, but no 
selection could be made. The Babu was not 
pleased with their pronunciation and dismissed 
them all on that ground. Finally a sweet- 
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tongued Munshi of the Chittagong side was 
appointed. He produced a certificate, showing 
that ho had worked as a boatman. We have 
already indicated the extent of the knowledge 
the Baku possessed in languages. lie glanced 
at the certificate that was written in English 


and affecting a full knowledge of its contents 
said, ‘Yes this certificate says that you worked 


for a long time as tutor of Persian, the reason 


why your servicejg^gswgW 
also been stated 


>onsed with have 
ficate.’ Then he 
1, ‘ How long did 


looked at the teacher and a$k$jd, ‘ Ilow long did 
you serve under this European gentleman ?’ 


The Munshi said, ‘ is also written in 

the certificate. York iitjiy 4_mdly read it again 
and see.’ The it is all right, 

it is written herflir^ Under whom did you 


serve ?’ The boatniftiU^'uJIlthd, ‘ Sir, I served 
under the Balabar Company.’ The Baku was 
very much pleased to learn that lie had keen a 
servant in the office of a European company. 
The boatman was thus appointed to teach the 
hoys Persian on the pay and conditions stated 
above. 


After this there is a very humorous account 
of the young Balms, learning English, but we 
have no space to give further extracts from the 
Babu Yilasa. There is Touch wit in some of 


the stories written by Mrityunjaya Vidyalankar 
in his celebrated hook the Provodha Chandrika 
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written in the year 1S13. J. C. Marshman 
speaks of Mrityunjaya in his History of the 
Seram pur Mission as “ One of the most profound 
scholars of the age.” It is interesting to see 
how with his huge learning he attempts to 
amuse his readers with humour. This reminds 
us of the attempts of the elephant to please 
Adam and Eve in the garden of Paradise:— 


“The unwieldy elephant, 
To make theiniW^^ftused all his might 


His lithe probosei: 
In regard to Mmvif 


and wreathed 


In regard to arshman further 

observes that he “boneA s rong resemblance to our 
great lexicographer (Johnson) not only by his 
stupendous acquirements and the soundness of 
his critical judgnnmts RrfT also by his rough 
features and unwijllcfji'^t'fj^.d’e.” It is really 
amusing to see this great scholar giving a 
humorous sketch of a Brahmin scholar who 


sells his cow in the market, telling his cus¬ 
tomers that it is a very old cow, thinking that 
people will take it to be an experienced animal 
and be eager to purchase it. 

But perhaps it is in amorous topics that the 
genius of a Bengali humorist shows itself at its 
best. Five hundred years ago Chandidas showed 
in a conversation of Krisna with Radha’s maids, 
who complain of his wicked indifference to her, 
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how fine words spoken with tender affection, may 
prove a dagger to the soul. The words are 
dignified but they carry the soul of wit in them ; 
nothing indeed can he more charmingly witty 
than these attacks of the 
Chandra and women of the Vrinda Groves 

Kristina. 

on Krisna. In the earlier 
parts of the 19th century, Krisna Kamal 
Goswami enlivens his ‘ Divine Frenzy ’ (the 
Dibyan mad) with scenes in which Chandra- 
vali, goes to MuthtfH and delivers her message 
rr • tt on the line 

Bad ha inspired 
prompts her words 


to Krisna. Her s 
of Chandidas. Tli 
by a deep sense 



which cut Krisna JtJi w l quick. I shall close 
this lecture withjw-i ^kfeyfct^from the Divine 
Frenzy. The hoi|d„ ^ferffed to in it, relates to 
the one executed T^p^FEwNfa during his first 
enthusiasm of lovd/ j/i&n'Briig to be a life-long 
slave of Iladha in order to be entitled to atten¬ 
tions from the princess. 


The scene .—A room in the inner palac9. 
Krisna seated on a throne. 

hnters Chandra. 

Krisna —My poor woman, you look so sad. 
What is your name. Where is your home and 

wherefore do you come to me ? 

* 

S6 
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Chandra —I once knew, but now remember 
not my name. Ob, where is my native village ? 
That too I have forgotten. And also the name 
of my king—the mission that brings me to this 
palace—all—all I seem to have forgotten. Let 
me recall. No, my memory is so bad. But I 
am a poor woman and thou art a monarch. 
Trouble not yourself about me. 


Krisna —So strange, my poor woman, that 
you have forgotten everything on coming to this 
palace. If one one,j)lace to another, 

does one forget ? 

Chandra —Yesf Qf king, lift is is but too true. 
The town of Mutlira has suvHy some oblivious 
effect on one’s memoM, c^iie forgets everything 
about one’s former self by coming here. 

Krisna —Let tha't pass. I will ask you one 


aoout one s former selr uy coming nere. 

Krisna —Let ^igt pass. I will ask you one 
question. Why did you repeat the name of 
Rad ha ? How couiil ^^u^iiow her ? 

Chandra —Thou must know, O king, that 
we are all worshippers of Radha. 

Krisna —Very well, good woman, I am pleased 
with you. Ask some reward of me. What you 
seek will he yours. 

Chandra —What gifts would Your Majesty 
want to offer me ? 


Krisna —Why, I can reward you with gold, 
silver and precious stones. 

Chandra —People of the place where I live 
count not gold, silver or stones as precious at all. 
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The Tree of Plenty grows in my native place. 
There things, highly valued elsewhere, are 
obtained at the mere asking; we are not wont to 
seek wealth, save one very precious jewel of 
ours that is lost, and about this I have come to 
appeal to thee, O king. 

Rrisna —Say what it is. 

Chandra —Our princess had purchased a 
precious jewel. She wore it on her bosom, and 
valued it above htmltf® A^man from Kansa’s 
court went one^^y' and roldx d her of it. The 
princess is almost mad:with |frief. She has sent 
me to thee that thou maysdt help to bring the 
thief to justice. 

Krima —If the thief is ip -my kingdom and the 
article is proved to be yoiirs, sftjrely you will get it. 

Chandra —Waknow not for certain, where 
the thief is now, but , he once caught and 
executed a bond that is with me. The maker of 
this bond is probably here. If I can find him 
out, what help may I expect from thee, O king ? 

Krima —Forsooth, l shall extract the value 
of the loss from him even if I am bound to sell 
all his goods by public auction. 

Chandra —But by selling his property, if the 
value be not secured, what then ? 

Krisna —Why ? he shall be sent to prison. 

Chandra —I pray, O king, for pardon that I 
have troubled thee so much. If the thief 
belongs to a royal house, what then ? 
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Ki •isna —Mind it not, good woman, even if 
it be my own self, the Law of the country must 
take its course. 

Chandra —One word more. From behind the 
door I saw thee shedding tears at the mention of 
Radha’s name. Why, may I ask, why didst 
thou do so ? 

Krisna —’Tis very jd_i;ange that you should 


Earfft&l 



face seems to me. 

i 

llect who you 


question thus. 

But I cannot 
may be. 

Chandra —Why^SBS^SffiBphou know me now ? 
That happy day is ‘g5r|el Some charmer here, 
probably Kubza, may have-thrown magic dust in 
thine eyes. It may be straffge that thou knowest 
not us—poor womeu^once thy favourites. (Here 
she produces the bond.) My gracious sovereign, 
see here this bond. Canst thou tell whose signa¬ 
ture this is ? 

The signature was of Krishna himself who 
had declared himself to be her slave for life and 
executed a bond to that effect! 











THE KARCHA BY GOVINDADAS 


A few Vaishnavas of the orthodox school have been, 
for a long time, trying to assail the authenticity of the 
famous Karcha or notes by Govinda Das,—a blacksmith 
by birth, who accompanied Chaitanya in his tour in the 
Deccan and faithfully recorded the incidents of the 


Master’s journey from 1510 to 1512 A.D. 

As the Karcha is free from miraculous tales, 
so common in other biographical works, accepted as 
standard authorities on Chaitanya's life,—being, as it is, 
a simple and unassuming record without much regard 
for orthodoxy or —a section of the 

Vaishnavas has baj& disposed to think that it is by no 
means a fitting sk&xffli of the sgreat apostle, whom 
they identify with Vishnu cf the Hindu triad. 

In some other biographies; Chaitanya has been 
described to have talked \VitIfd, AdvaitachSryya from his 
mother's womb. Hf has sometimes been represented 
as manifesting six arms, to prove that He, who had 


been Rama and Krshim“in previous incarnations, came 
down as Chaitanya RiJlljyuga. The two arms 

of each of the three incarnations, making a total 
of six, are said to have been shown by him lo 
Vasudeva Sarvabhaum at Puri. This sign of divinitv, 
it is alleged, more than all his arguments and devotional 
fervour, overthrew the great scholar and turned him 
into his devoted follower. It is also related in some 


of the other biographies that when Jagai and Madhai, 
t he two great ruffians, had assaulted NitySnanda, 
Chaitanya came to the rescue and cried for the 
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Sudarshan, the great disc of Vishnu, which came 
whirling in the air at his call and struck the villains 
with terror. It is also said of him that he sowed a 
seed of mango, and like a magician, made it in no 
time grow into a large tree, with ripe fruits hanging 
from its boughs, and that while touring in the north¬ 
western provinces of India, he made tigers and elephants 
dance and recite the name of Hari,—an incident which 


was witnessed by no less a personage than Baladev 
Bhattacharyya. In the Chaitanya Bhagavata he is repre¬ 
sented to have assumed the form of a boar and terrorised 
Sribas. It is also saicUbaGt 1 lie burped himself into a tiger 
and left the mark oft|is claws on the breast of the Kaji 
of Nadia. I do not oropfl MMggjg herea full catalogue 
of these marvellous which, to use the poet’s 

words, are “ thick af'" leaves that strow the 

brooks in Vellombrosa ” in those works on Chaitanya, 
accepted as his stanfBj^^ fe^L^ hies. The orthodox 
Vaishnavas look upon the KarchS by Murari, Chaitanya 
Charitamrta by Krshnaaas Kaviraj, Chaitanya Bhagavata 
by Vrndaban Das an$ Chaitapya Mangal by Lochan 
Das almost in the same light as the Bible is regarded 
by the devout Christians, and the Laiita Vistara by the 
orthodox Buddhists. That all these above-named works 


on Vaishnavism have great value and merits, no one 
will gainsay. In all my treatises on the subject. I have 
bestowed high encomiums on those authorities for the 
great merits of their respective works. 

But Govinda Das, who was a constant companion of 
Chaitanya, at least for the two years that he toured in 
the Deccan, gives a version of the Master’s career for 
this short period in a way, which fundamentally differs 
from the accounts given in some of the other biographies, 
his narrative containing none of the marvels attributed 
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to Chaitanya. In it there are many instances of 
reformation of great sinners, but these marvellous 
reformations were effected without any miraculous 
power, excepting the power of simple faith. He cries 
for no divine disc or Sudarshan Chakra , to overawe 
the ruffians, but his musical voice, ringing with praises 
of God, his tears and trances were the great charm 
with which he conquered even the most inveterate 
ruffians. Some of the orthodox Vaishnavas, accustomed 
to regard the Master as God, endowed with super¬ 
natural powers, seem to tMjgJLthat he has been deprived 
of his divine narrative, being 

merely described aS^J man.^'But .those, who do not 
labour under age-long et^yentiofls of orthodoxy, feel 
in these artless and vPfid statements the very life-giving 
breath of the divine mate of Nadia all the more. 

Before I revert to ^'.ajgurtients advanced by some 
of the orthodox Vaishnavas to demolish the Karcha by 
Govinda Das, I willlgi-ve.a brief ^count as to how 
the Karcha was recovfP^c!' ami published by Pundit 
Jaygopal Goswami of SantipiSr."! ‘ 

Fifty years ago, Pundit Kalidas Nath, whose 
original researches in the field of Vaishnava literature 
will always be gratefully remembered, handed over to 
Pundit Jaygopal Goswami, the veteran Vaishnava of 
Santipur and a direct descendant of Advaitacharvya, 
the revered friend of Chaitanya and one of the 
three great Vaishnava apostles in Bengal, some old 
Bengali manuscripts, of which Govinda Das’s KarchS 
was one. 

Late Babu Matilal Gho.se of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika , stated in the Visnupriya Patrika in 1896 A.D. 
that he had seen a very old MS. of the Karcha with 
Pundit Joygopal Goswami, a fact latterly corroborated 
37 
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by another writer in the Nabyabharat Patrika about 
that time. The manuscript was with our illustrious 
countryman late Babu Sisirkumar Ghose for some time; 
and as the Karcha was held in high admiration by 
all who saw it, it was taken by Dr. Sambhuchandra 
Mookerjee, Editor of ‘ Reis and Rayat ’ for a perusal. 
A few pages of the MS. was somehow lost while in 
the custody of Dr. Mookerjee. Babu Sisirkumar Ghose 
used some m aterials from the Karcha in his celebrated 
work, the “Amiya Nimai Charit.” But relying on 



Harinath Goswami an 3 YfctdVerbd the matter of the 
lost pages therefrom. Thus the whole of the Karcha, 
as it now stands, was published by the learned Pandit 
from the Sanskrit Press Depository of Calcutta in 
Saka 1817 or 1895 A.D. 

From the autobiographical account by Govinda Das, 
as we find it in the printed edition, we know that 
Govinda Das calls himself a blacksmith and mentions 
Syama Das to be his father, Madhabi, his mother, and 
Sashimukhi, his wife. As soon as the book was 
published, Babu Matilal Ghose wrote an article in the 
Vishnu Priya Partika (Kartic, 4x0 Gauranga Abda, 
1896 A, D.), in which he said that the first fifty pages 
of the book were forged by Pandit Jaygopal, that 
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Govinda Das in the original MS. called himself a 
Kayastha and could, by no means, be a blacksmith. 
Pundit Jaygopal, a most revered scholar and then 
verging on fourscore, called at my place almost in a 
crying condition, and refuted the allegation of forgery 
brought against him, referring particularly to some 
statements to which he had been unwittingly led to 
subscribe. I do not like to say here all that he stated, 
as these will be unpleasant. I shall only refer to the 
fact that he strongly protested against the charge, saying 


that no one could ever think that an old Brahmin scholar, 


as he was, whose occupation was to initiate his disciples 
into the mysteries of Vaishnaya faith, could forge a 
document, as he wasTwffied to hpve done, especially 
as there was no eartnlv object Jvvhich he might gain 
from such an act—a faSjt,(admitted by Mati Babu 
himself in his article 


Gh o 


Babu Matilal Ghoie, however, Mi the article referred 
to, admitted the fact that the res}; of the book (I77 
pages), that is, bamftgf"" ART •’first fifty pages, was 
genuine, as many iis house had seen the 


old MS. themselves. 


Curiously enough, a few years after this article was 
written, several MSS. of Jayananda's Chaitanya Mangal 
were brought to tight and the book was published 
by the Sahitya Parishat. Some of the MSS. of Jaya¬ 
nanda’s Chaitanya Mangal, 200 to 250 years old, will 
be found in the Manuscript Department of the Calcutta 
University Library. In these MSS. as also in the 
Jayananda’s Chaitanya Mangal published by the Sahitya 
Parishat, it is clearly mentioned that “ the blacksmith 
Govinda ” was a companion of Chaitanya when he became 
a Sannyasi. As soon as this evidence was discovered, 
the arguments of those who had chosen to call Govinda 
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a Kayastha and declared the fifty pages to be forged, 
fell flat like walls of gewgaw, though, for a time, the 
adverse critics kept up a cry that Jayananda’s Chaitanya 
Mangal was itself not genuine. But the old MSS. were 
there, and a crushing reply to the assailants, published 
in the Sahitya Parishat Patrika, silenced all who 
held a contrary opinion. 

In the first edition of my ‘ Banga Bhasha O Sahitya,’ 
referred to the objections and met them. Nobody 
challenged my arguments at that time; so in the 
subsequent editions of my history, i dropped that 
portion, thinking that thqre Wis no more any contention 
over the matter. For a period of .AS years the assailants 
were silent. But my£g§|S rejjSlrd 4 nd admiration for 
Govinda Das’s Karelia, expressed in all my Chaitanya- 
topics, seems to have£roused their activities again. 
They seem determined ’ rra| ^recognise the claims of 
any book as authentic beyond the pale of those few 
biographies they hajfe admitted a,s standard ones. I 
am told that a Samiti has been established with a 
view to purging the Vaisihiivawa .Jke^ature of ail elements, 
which, according to orthodox Vaishnava opinion, may 
be found to be objectionable. The object of this 
Samiti , if such a one has been established, is, so far 
as I may judge, to frustrate all historical research in 
the field of Vaishnava literature and keep it open for the 
simple and credulous people, who have evidently been 
made to pay for the organisation. 

Last year they held meetings all over Bengal to 
denounce Govinda Das's KarchS as a forged work. 

I am not an exponent of Vaishnava orthodoxy but a 
historian; this they seefn to have forgotten. They 
cannot expect me to care much for orthodox Vaishnava 
conventions. They cannot find fault with me if I do 
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give credit to the statement made in their ‘ standard 
biographies ’ that Chaitanya heid a theological discourse 
with Advaita from his mother’s womb or made the divine 
disc of Vishnu appear in the sky or that the angels of 
the heaven descended at every stage to sing his praises. 

While these men have been trying to prove that 
f am no friend of the creed of Chaitanya, Dr. Sylvain 
Levi, in his Foreword to my “ Chaitanya and his Age,” 
referred to “ my fanatic love for Chaitanya.” The 
Pioneer while praising in high terms my humble 
services in the field of BenggL Literature, found fault 
with my extolling Chaitanya Leyypml all measure. I 
have also been old historian 

Mr. Beveridge in in the Journal 

of the Royai Asiatic Surety (Janu/ry. 1912) for the very- 
same reason. 

ft is, therefore, ythat some of my own 

countrymen should entertain ah opinion that I have 
been harming the cause of Vaishna'va religion by my 
publications. I take th? liberff^f quoting an extract 
from an article by Ml*! i?nfie 1 w<iod, published in the 
Calcutta Review, January, 1919, when the paper was 
edited by Dr. Urquhart, to show that there are people 
who hold a contrary opinion. “In 1907 appeared 
the second edition of the Lord Gauranga by that 
fervid Vaishnava Shishirkumar Ghose. The work 
purported to be a biography of Chaitanya, but for 
historical and scientific purposes, it was almost 

useless.But the situation has greatly changed 

since Rai Saheb Dineshchandra Sen began to publish 
his patient and scholarly researches into the history 
of Bengali Literature. The work of his painstaking 
labours was immediately recognised in the West by 
such well-known Orientalists as Barth and Senart, 
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Rhys Davids, Grierson, Barnett, Kern and Oldenberg, 
The publication of this book did much to set in a 
clearer light the importance of a thorough acquaintance 
with this Vernacular literature of India for any true 

appreciation of her religious life .. 

Though the Rai Saheb is not himself a Vaishnava, 
he brings to the interpretation of the Vaishnava 
literature of his country a fine enthusiasm and a 
sympathetic imagination. At the same time his 
imagination and sympathy are controlled by his 
historical sense.Before tire publication of 

Mr. Sen’s work, tlm, s© 9 ay sof getting anything 

like an adequate impression of the Vaishnava saint was 
by reading some or tbfjse profits biographies written 
in old Bengali, such as the Gh&itajiva Charitamrita and 
the Chaitanya Bbagaffat— 4 r task from which most 
foreigners naturally shrank '' 

Let me now proceed to m ccV ' & e arguments of my 
critics. Those wlio JH^ncpunc’crcl ttys fifty pages of the 
Karelia as forged pointbd out that n is mentioned in the 
Karcha that Chaitanya tOok- a iitilie food, at the house 
of Kashi Mitra, and hearing that the rice was called 
“ Gopalbhog ” (offerings to God) burst into tears. The 
critics say that after his Sanyasa, Chaitanya lived upon 
a little food, drawn by his nostrils and thus kept himself 
alive. I do not know where such a queer statement 
was ever found. Even in the Charitamrita, the accepted 
biography of the master, frequent references are to be 
found about his taking solid food in the usual manner. 

The opponents would not believe in the statement 
of Govinda Das that when the latter was once attacked 
with a disease, Chaitanya gently touched his body with 
his hands to allay his pain. It is contended that :* 
would be undignified on the part of such a divinity 
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as Chaitanya to offer this kind of service to a 
menial. 

Objections have also been raised against the state¬ 
ment that Chaitanya, in his trance, took a harlot in 
his arms and asked her to recite the name of Hari. The 
passage is one of the most wonderful instances of his 
divine frenzy and felicitous spiritual emotion. It invests 
him with the full glory of a great saint. It is alleged 
that far from having talked with any woman Chaitanya 
never looked at the face of any, after his SannySs. But in 
some of the biographies mugh esteemed by the orthodox 
Vaisnavas, there are^Occasionalreferences to Chaitanya’s 
talking with woman and even enjoying the sight of plays 
performed by the sevfa daskis of pPuri. It will be seen 


from the account 


the Karcha that 
trance and was 


Chaitanya so far forgot ^im^elf m his 
so absolutely unconscious; of „ey|erything outside, that he 
trampled the body of Tirtha Ram l who had prostrated 
himself before him, under his It was in such a 

condition that he n !3 ' Toit 5 If|d the harlot. Satya’s 
person with God's naifife ‘li^js. 

In some points, the account given in the Chaitanya 
Charitamrita does not agree with that of the Karcha; 
so they hold the Karcha to be unreliable. But I consider 
the Karcha to be all the more reliable for it, having been 
written by an eye-witness. The Charitamrita was 
written 104 years after the Karcha. In a country like 
India, one knows full well what monstrous fables grow 
round a great apostle within a few years of his death. 
The Chaitanya Charitamrita does not agree with the 
Chaitanya Bhagavata also, in some points. But the 
opponents do not assail either of these authorities on 
that ground. But if there are matters in which the 
Karcha does not agree with the 1 standard J biographies, 
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I for myself, would, even at the risk of incurring the 
umbrage of a section of the orthodox Vaishnavas, give 
credit to the Karcha, written, as it was, by a man on the 
spot, in preference to the later works, whatever sanctity 
they may carry in popular Vaishnava opinion. 

Renowned men like late Babus Shishirkumar Ghose 
and Matilal Ghose had actually seen the old MS. of 
the Karcha and had stated their doubts about the authen¬ 
ticity of the first fifty pages only. But my opponents 
would now seek to denounce the whole book as un- 


authentic, by means of flimsy and puerile arguments. 

Now it is quite tru^rand.pruyMby various authorities 

iUnt t-1. ..mon i n roliu tKf> fircf' 


that there were two manu 
one of which, countinsf 'ffi 
about 300 years old. The 
are so faithful and minupPfiKullfl 
for a man to give such detaffie 


rch detailed in 
various places without travelling the whole country 
himself. Can it be bdheved that .ayleast 300 years ago 
a man having visited an the shrines of the Deccan, forged 
a story like that ? TheG r IUtf$ itfs^ould be remembered, 
was 300 years old. There was no Survey map at 
the time to be of any help to him. A distinguished 
Bengalee wrote a history the other day, in which he 
incorporated the account ol Chaitanya's travel in the 
Deccan from the Karcha. He was approached by my 
opponents with a request to expunge those passages 
from his book; they even agreed to bear the cost of 
recasting his book according to their suggestions. This, 
of course, the historian refused to do, stating that he 
would believe in the account of the Karcha. I have 
been receiving thundering letters, in which 1 am required 
to believe in nothing except what is stated in the 
Chaitauya Charilamrita. 1 will refer to one interesting 


the Karcha, the first 
■sent time, would be 
given of the Deccan 
would be impossible 
information of the 
ithe whole country 
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incident in this connection. Sometime ago, a Vaishnava 
was writing a book on the tour of Chaitanya in the 
southern countries. I chanced to see two or three 
forms of the book when it was in the press. There 
he was declaiming Govinda Das over the line, “ It made 
even the piece of burnt wood, as he was, swell in great 
love” (C2CT C*Hj Govinda Das 

referred to a dark-coloured Sannyasi in the above line, 
but the writer fancied that he had thus insultingly 
referred to Chaitanya; so he indulged in long and 
atrocious vituperations against Govinda. When I pointed 
out his mistake the Vaishnavajealot had then to destroy 
the two forms, which he had aWa$y got printed. 

Such has been he fate of Govind' Das at the handsf 
of some of his countrymen professing the Vaishnava 
creed. But yet no deg wi 4 ev®? more attached to his 
master than was he to ^hJjirajWkl I believe that it is not 
possible for any man of 'tlij; present day to write a book 
like that. Its words are all inspired, as he was near the 
inspired presence of the great personality of a divine 
man. His work is beirTg reamwrfh tears by hundreds of 
men, for there is the breatfrof Welsh spiritual life blown 
over his sentences—the inspiration imbibed from the 
God-man of Nadia, For myself, f got the printed edition 
and used the materials available in it; and I will 
continue to believe that amongst the great biographies 
of Chaitanya, it is the greatest in respect of accuracy 
and wealth of historical details though the book is a small 
one and refers to a short period of the Master’s life. 

I believe, also, that the Sri Govinda of Chaitanya 
Charitamrita, who was a constant companion of the 
Master in his later life, is probably the same Govinda 
Das, for reasons stated in my work “ Chaitanya and his 
Companions (pp. 236-37). 

3S 
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Govinda tried to hide his name and identity from the 
public for the obvious reason of saving himself from 
being discovered and caught hold of by his kinsmen, 
particularly by his wife, who was so anxious to get 
him back into the folds of family life once more ; hence 
his notes were concealed ( 

“ I jot down the notes and keep them in great privacy ”). 
It is for this reason that the Karcha was not widely 
known in those days. Its discovery would have frustrated 
the object of the writer’s ascetic vow. Hence he did not 
give it out to the public. Krishna Das Kaviraj did 
not get it in his handsIfeijjsmote a short account 
of Chaitanya’s tour in tlip Deccan. Hence he has not 
mentioned GovindaA name. He has mentioned the 
name of Kala Krismjja Das, whom, also, we find 
mentioned in the Karcna^^'Tsfi l ?’1ptter, for some reason 
or other, abandoned his’tjhyahya^ appears to be the case 
from the account of the Karcha. 

Govinda Karinakai, 'jts a companion of Chaitanya, is, 
as we have stated before, mentioned in the Chaitanya 
Mangal of Jayananda,;yv^h'p, b^ipg a contemporary of 
Chaitanya, was the better-informed man. Govinda, as 
the companion and attendant of Chaitanya in his travels 
in Southern India, has also been mentioned by the great 
poet Balaram Das of undisputed authority amongst the 
orthodox Vaishnavas (Gaura Pada Tarangini). There are 
also references to Govinda in the Chaitanya Bhagavata 
itself. In a book called the Chaitanya Chandroday 
Koumadi written by Prema Das in the seventeenth 
century there is a clear reference to Govinda Das when 
he was on his way to Santipur. It should be remembered 
that the Karcha towards its close, refers to Govinda’s 
trip to Santipur. One may trace the whole of the later 
career of Govinda Das in the Chaitanya Charitamrita 
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when, according to our opinion, he is said to have 
appeared as Sri Govinda in the guise of a quondam 
servant of Ishwar Puri. I am shortly going to give a 
full history of Govinda Das in my Introduction to a new 
edition of the Karcha which 1 have proposed to edit 
and publish. 

One of the allegations against the Karcha has been 
that some months after the Sannyas, Chaitanya is des¬ 
cribed as having worn matted locks on his head. His 
head was clean-shaved at the time of Sannyas, so how 
could he get matted locks^thin five or six months from 
the time ? The custo ^ffly^ ^fg^ytificial matted locks 
on the eve of a long 'journey is prevalent amongst the 
Sannyasis, for the purpose of profiting their heads from 
exposure. The custom is of a hoary antiquity and 1 
may refer my readers tl} $ text ■ from the Ramayana of 
Valmiki, AL 

wifi Vi fsra: t 

509: a” 



(Let it be so. For the'fuftifi^eS't 1 ‘of the king's vow, I 
shall depart hence wearing matted locks and bark- 
garments, to dwell in the forest.) 

The MS. was an old one, and it was difficult to grasp 
the readings in some places. The veteran Pandits and 
gurus, Jaygopal Goswami and Madan Gopal Goswami 
deciphered the letters, where they presented any diffi¬ 
culty, with great care. It should be stated here that the 
Pandits of the old school, while editing these poems, 
are found here and there, to substitute simple words in 
places of archaic and antiouated forms, such for instance, 
as for 5^91 for etc. Such small 

changes must have beet) effected by the editor. But the 
simplicity of the language is not always a test forjudging 
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the age of a poem. That the K arc ha is replete with 
many old and archaic forms may he observed from such 
phrases as m *11^, C*lf«W, fqratS, 

*lf* fa®, etc. Rabindra Nath and Madhusudan 
were almost contemporaries, but the language of the 
two shows such a vast difference that they seem to 
belong to widely different ages. Chandi Das’s more 
familiar poems are much simpler in language than the 
Karcha, though the former is more than a hundred years 
older than the latter. 1 The fact is that when a man writes 
without being actuated by pedantry but by a real craving 
for expressing an id^^^Wgenerally found to be 
simple and unpretentious. The f^fnayana of Vaimiki is 
for this reason, classical poems of a 

much later age. The grear mistake of these Vaisnabs 
has been that they havf accefaftWChaitanya Charitamrita 
not only as a standard regard to all historical 

information about C haitailya but as the criterion of 

4 - v - • m fL -r ■ 

language by whic to Judge of (he period in which 
other books were written. It is ifso doubt a monumental 
work on Vaisnab theology,-; bra}; it is an impenetrable 


1 Of Gliaiididas— (a) " SSfspR 5K*!t@ C?}st 1 

ffsi 15 f«JJ Wfa 8 

^sri x’m 1 

5 F#si s” 

(b) •• re ^s? '<m i 

stPwi Tfirat, w csf®} t 

h?«i, fts? i 

ref qtstftssi, yfipt TO j>* 

(c) “ ?if*f Sfsf Sh! I 

firm, mix cm, 

<xfa ait's ” 
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forest, of legends which the historian should approach 
with great caution for ascertaining historical facts, while 
as a model of linguistic style it should no more he called 
Bengali than Hindi. The author Krishna Das Kaviraj 
had lived at Brindaban from his seventeenth till ninty- 
third year, so that his Bengali had got seriously entangled 
with Hindi. It will therefore be absurd to suppose that 
because the book was written in the 17th century, its 
style is therefore the right specimen of Bengali style 
of that period. My orthodox Vaisnab brethren will not 
be credited for holding the Ch^itanya Charitamrita to be 
the source from light to clear up 

historical and linguistic problems of Bengal. We revere 
the book as a great scfiptuye the Bengali Vaisnavat 
but we shall not cliscrtMft the Karelia when it disagrees 
with the Charitamrita. JAw^^dfRhis fact, my opponents 
are bent upon altogeth^jttgiitt&ying the Karcha, alleg¬ 
ing it to be a piece of literary forgery. 

Pandit Jaygopal dead. His eldest 

son, Pandit Banwari LaTTloswainTis now one of the most 
revered names amongst the Gbswarnis of Santipur. He 
is about seventy years of age and is a renowned 
Bengali poet himself. His Khichuri, Polao, and other 
poems have won for him an abiding reputation in our 
literature. I requested him sometime ago to give 
me a history of the MS. from which the printed 
edition of the Karcha was taken by his scholarly father. 
I have the highest regard for Banwari Lai Goswami as 
a man. He has given me the following account, which 
will show the entire facts of the case and which may 
be accepted as a true and accurate statement. 

“ Fifty years ago, Babu Raidas Nath, the writer of a 
biographical account of the poet Jagadananda, brought 
several old manuscripts to my father. One of these 
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manuscripts was a Karcha by Govinda Das, another 
a life of Advaita and the rest were old works on 
Vaishnavism. My father borrowed the Karcha and the 
life of Advaita from Kalidas Nath for a perusal. He felt 
these two works to be of great spiritual merit and 
set about copying them. My revered father used to 
write a very quick hand, so that in a few days, be 
finished a copy of the Karcha. 

" There were many errors in the Karcha and in 
some places the manuscript was worm-eaten. Pandit 
Madan Gopal Goswami rendered considerable assistance 
in deciphering the re^iiig |^’f Uh^text. Eight or nine 
years later, the Karcha appeared ^in print, when I 
showed a portion ot the same aKd the life of Advaita- 


years later, the Karcha a 
showed a portion ot ' the < 
charyya to my talesEM®^ 
Sarkar. Babu Aksiuta. 


end, fBabu Akshaychandra 
'reviewed the Advaita 


Mangal by Haricharan, jrd tltte'e successive issues of 
the ‘ Sadharani,’ and felt much interest and was greatly 
delighted in going through a portion of the KarchS 
as well. 

“ Father had given efftKHpfllglek of the old MS. of the 
KarchS to Sisir Babu for his perusal and Sisir Babu, again, 
lent them to Dr. Sambhu Ch. Mookerjee from whose 
custody, somehow or other, these pages were lost. 

“ It was at considerable pains that the lost treasure 
could at last be recovered. Copies of some portions 
of the two lost forms had been preserved ; and fortunately 
enough a second MS. of the book was obtained from 
Late Hari Nath Goswami, and thus the Karchl was 

finally recovered. 

My esteemed father was well-known all over the 
Vaishnava world. There may be trivial points of disparity 
between the Chaitanya of Charitamrita and the Chaitanya 
as described in the Karcha. But is . it not known to 
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the controversialists that Pandit Jay Gopai and Madan 
Gopal had, so to speak, churned the very ocean of 
the Vaishnava lore ? They were approached by a good 
number of scholars for the interpretation of the 
Ananda Vrindaban Champu and the elucidation of the 
knotty texts of the Bhagavata. Every work has its 
peculiar merits; the beauty of the Karcha lies in its 
charming simplicity. The readers of this work must, 
one and all, have to admit that it emanated from 
the pen of a truly devoted soul, resembling, as it does, in 



The Forward, in its issue of the 25th January, 
1925, published a long article which took nearly two 
columns of the paper. The writer sighs over the 
lack of all historical sense of our countrymen. Orthodox 
religious sentiments have always stood in the way of 
faithfully recording all historical narratives in India. 
He has clearly shown how ignorance and belief in the 
supernatural have been great enemies to historical 
research in this country. There are orthodox men 
in the country who will try their level best to thwart 


1 Translated from Bengali, 
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ail historical purpose and persuade their well-to-do 
disciples to open their purse liberally in paying for 
organisations started in defence of their "religious 
cause,’’ 

Happily, the number of those who are denouncing 
this great work is very small. A large number of 
orthodox Vaishnavas themselves, with open mind, believe 
in its genuineness. I have referred to the fact that 
Babu Sisirkumar Ghose, with whom the old manuscript 
had been lying for a time, used its materials in his 
‘Amiya Nimai Charit, ’ Babu Rakhaldas Banerjee in 
his history of Bengal, has. Ar^wm largely from this 
work in preparing his sketch of ",Chaitanya, Babu 
Achyuta Charan famous litterateur, 

whom the Governfl^®J,"iS®'.jKsam has rewarded 
with a literary pensio®, prwte, ro me to say that he 
believed the Karcha to beffe r gteAmne work. His opinion 
was quoted by me iiv che first edition of my Banga 
Bhasha O Sahitya.^S kate Babur Haradhan Datta 
Bhaktinidhi, whose scholarship in Vaishnava literature 
was unique and wonddrflrfj ttjold a great help from 
the Karcha in his valuable contributions to the leading 
Bengali journals of his time. Pt. Jyotiprakasa Bhagavat- 
bhusan has written a long article refuting the flimsy 
arguments of the enemies of the Karcha. Babu Jagat 
Bandhu Bhadra, a devout Vaishnava scholar used the 
materials of the Karcha in the Introduction to his 
famous “ Gour Pada Tarangini.” Babu Manamohan 
Chakrabarty, the distinguished antiquarian of Bengal, 
has believed in the genuineness of the Karcha. 

One of the more important reasons, which, however, 
the adverse critics dare not express, for their calling in 
question the authenticity of the Karcha, is the fact that 
Ghaitanya is represented therein as paying his respects 
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before all the temples in Southern India, whether it 
was Saiva or Sakta. He was a divine man, who cared 
for God and not for any sect. It would indeed be a 
pity if he had entertained narrow sectarian views. 

The letter of the venerable Pandit Banwari Lai 
Goswami is sufficient to show the full history of the 
case and we need hardly say anything more in defence 
of the Karcha. 

I have explained the reason why Govinda Das should 
have himself tried to suppress the Karcha. It was a fear 
of being detected by his kith and kin that made him 
keep these notes in strict It was also because 

he wanted to serve tjle Master in disguise in his later 
career. After ChaitStiya’sdisap pearance from the world 
a theological school wjjfe started with the avowed object 
of making Chaitanya affmTcarnl^n of Krishna. Those 
writers who would no& tt&Mjkrqf to this propaganda, 
received little esteenv ffoifo s^tta'^aisnab community. 
Whatever incredible! legends migljt be recorded by a 
biographer, it did not'stand in the way of his book being 
welcomed by the orthodox;Ji^isngbs provided Chaitanya 
was deified, and the attributes of Krishna ascribed to him. 
But any book not conforming to this essential doctrine 
was not held as reliable whatever genuine merit it 
might possess from the historical point of view. 

While writing this, I have just received letters from 
three eminent men, two of whom saw the old MS. of the 
Karcha themselves. One is Rai Saratc.handra Chatterjee 
Bahadur, Government Pleader of Rungpur (brother of 
Sir Atulchandra Chatterjee, I.C.S., High Commissioner). 
He says “ I knew Pandit Joygopal Goswami rather 
intimately in my young days, when I had the honour 
and privilege of enjoying his confidence too. I then 
saw an old MS. of Govinda Das's Karcha ,, which he was 
39 
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then engaged in making a copy of, for the purpose of 
editing and publishing it. It is now over 40 years that 
I saw it with him.” Pandit Laksminarayan Tarka- 
ratna of Bakla, now residing in the District of Rangpur, 
an aged scholar of great repute, also writes to say that 
some 40 or 45 years ago he saw “ a very old and warm* 
eaten MS. of the Karc ha" which Babu Gorachand 
Chakrabarty was copying at the bidding of Pundit 
Joygopal Goswami at Hughlee. Pundit Laksminarayan 
adds that he was consulted by the copyist wherever 



In the face of these overwhelming evidences, i need 
not take further pains to prove the genuineness of the 
Karcha. I only wish to add that even if no external 
proofs would be forthcoming, a careful, reader would, still 
be convinced of the genuine character of this great work 
of Govinda Das by the rich array of the details it gives 
of Chaitanya’s career for two years, and the freshness 
of firsthand information breathed throughout the book, 
which present a striking contrast to the somewhat 
legendary and convention?' character of some of the 
more volumnous biographies of Chaitanya, in spite of 
their many high qualifications. 1 

1 Reprinted from the Calcutta Review of March 1925, with *omn 
addition! and change*. 
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OPINIONS 


ON 

THE EASTERN BENGAL BALLADS 


With a Foreward by the Right ITon’ble Lawrence John Lumlby 
Dundas, Eari oe Roan lush ay. 


From a Review in the Oriental List, London (Jan,-March, 1924), 


Eastern Bengal Ballads: Mymensingh : Ttamtanu Lakiri Research 
Fellowship Lectures for 1922-24 in two parts. 

In these two volumes Dr. Diuegtrehfmdra, Sen has for the first time 
made available, both for English mid for 'Bengali readers, ten typical 
ballads (gathas) snng by profc?sion|5tj£n|istrel8 in the district of 
Mymensingh. The woraa^fl^j^SragMWre been taken down in 
writing from the lips of those who tfftg 0j?m by one Clhandiakumar 
Do, who haB travelled intoftB|BtSSBl^way places in East Bengal 
for this purpose. It was an extremely difficult task to which he set him- 
self; he often found the profr-Ksion«?*)rie:ers whom he approached 
unwilling to disclose to a 8tifliiWerTjioit|I:t of these songs, which had 
been handed to them as a pririt| ftiki ilV possession; to recover the 
whole of a ballad he often ii&d to maka.jipecia! journeys to several 
different places and to < onsnlt n number of different 'singers; and 
throughout his work he wffs handicapped % ill.health. It is to be 
hoped that the collaboration between him afd Dr. Sen will continue 
and result in the preservation of many more of theBe ballads, which 
are of immense value botT toTfiestudent of folk-lore and to the 
philologist. 

The ballads mostly date from the 16tli and 17th centuries, and 
throw a flood of light ou the social, religions and political condition of 
Eastern Bengal in those days. The first volume (Vol. I, Part 1) con¬ 
tains a valuable introduction by Dr. Sen, and an English translation 
(or more strictly a paraphrase) of the ten ballads. There is also a 
separate introduction to each ballad. The second volume (Vol. I, 
PartTl) contains a Bengali introduction, the full Bengali text of each 
ballad, and a number of footnotes explaining obsolete words and pro¬ 
vincialisms. There are eleven illustrations, and a literary map of 
Eastern Mymensingh, Embodied in some of the ballads are several 
interesting specimens of ‘baramasi’ poems—poems describing the 
twelve months of the year in relatiov to the experiences of the hero 
and heroine of the poem. The language throughout is the common 
village speech of the Mymensingh district, and is in delightful contrast 
to the artificial style of snch writers as Bharatchandra, with its far¬ 
fetched conceits and high-sounding Sanskrit expressions. 
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Great as Dr. Sen’s other services to the cause of Bengali literature 
have been, it is doubtful -whether any of bis previous work is a more 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of Bengali life and thought 
than this collection of ballads, which, but for bis enterprise and the 
praiseworthy efforts of his collaborator, would in all probability in the 
course of the next few years, have been lost beyond recovery. 


From a review in Ike Times Literary Supplement of 7th August, 1924. 

A writer needs more than merit in himself if his work is to attract 
wide notice; his subject-matter must have a quality of general appeal. 
Probably no scholar alive in India to-day has such a record as Dr. 
Dineachandra Sen, a record of patient, enthusiastic pioneer research, 
whose results have been valuable and full of interest. Fifty years 
ago, very little was known, oven by Bengalis, of old Bengali literature, 
and if such ignorance no longer prevails to-day, it is largely because 
of one man who, in spits of poverty and obscure beginnings and ill- 
health, has toiled through many years to bring his own land’s history 
and literature to light. His joameyhi^s;- should become a legend, 
and the Bengali imagiunjfijjiyCientui'ies hence, should see one figure 
,etomally traversing the iiangetic plain, ,nbw beaten upon by the 
fierce sun as he makes bus way aciqss the red, deeply fissured 
fields of Vishnupur, now floating on the jain-swept rivers of East 
Bengal. He has coaxed d eaatiou^ tjjfwsantry into opening their 
store of traditions and memories, and he has persuaded them to 
part with hundreds of old rpa^uscyipts that were stuffed into palm- 
leaf roofs or between bamboo rafters, ft" He has not made a nation’s 
ballads he has discovered a great many of them. If a small part of 
this service had been rendoapt to a better-known literature it would 
have made him famous. Bit Bengal is popularly supposed to have had 
no history; and it has certainly been without the dramatic or catas¬ 
trophic events which strike the imagination un the story of many lands. 
Plaasey, despite Nabin Son’s song of lament over it, was not a disaster 
to Bengali arms though fought in Seagal.' Agra and Lahore, Delhi 
and Seringapatam, evoke more romantic associations than Dacca or 
Murshidabad. Anrangzeb and Akbar, Pratap Singh and Tipu Sultan, 
mean a g.iod deal oven to a European ; but Lakshman Sen and Hambir 
Singh moan nothing at all. 

Yet the records brought to light by Dr. Sen concern a population of 
fifty miilionns, who Bpeak as expressive and beautiful a language as there 
is anywhere in India, and whose literature is a thing that Indians out- 
side Bengal regard with pride, as an enrichment of their common 
heritage. That literature has been flowering with amazing exuberance 
for nearly a century now'; and as the Bengali mind grows in con¬ 
sciousness of itself and its achievement, it must increasingly be inter¬ 
ested in the beginnings of that achievement. In his latest book, Dr. Sen 
has reclaimed a whole province for scholarship and study, the ballads 
of the Mymensingli borderland. As we know, a debatable land, where 
races and interests meet and sometimeselash, lias a vivid life which often 
takes on spontaneous and vigorous expression. And the Mymensingli 
swamps and spreading rivers, a refuge to fugitive kings and struggling 
independences, a region where Bengal and Assam, Aryan and 
Mongolian meet and merge, have sheltered through the centuries 
much more than moving and beautiful stories. A great deal of Bengal’s 
forgotten and neglected history lies hidden in theso ballads. 
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In Ms introduction Dr. Sen tells how iris notice was first drawn to 
the ballads. Nearly a dozen years ago ha was interested by articles 
in an obscure and local Magazine, and on inquiry found that they 
were by one Chandra Kumar De, a yonng man of no English education, 
in frail health and wretchedly poor. He had been employed by a 
village grocer, on a salary of one rupee (sixteen pence) a month, “ but 
was dismissed on the plea of incompetence and inattention.” Probably 
the employer had reason for his action, for the boy was dreaming 
of his own _ country and her past. He got new work, this time muni- 
fieently paid by two rupees a month, the work of a rent-collector; 
he had to travel widely, and during his travels heard the old ballads. 
Dr. Sen persuaded Calcutta University to employ him; and by an 
expenditure of fifty rupees a month for throe years over 17,000 lines 
of Old Bengali poetry have been recovered. Dr. Sen exultantly 
remarks: 



“ I would not have been more pleased if these lines were all gold. 
The songs perfectly artless, written mostly by Hindu and Mnhammadan 
peasants, often show the real heart of poetry, and some of them at least, 
1 believe, will rank next only the most beautiful of the Vaisnava 
songs in our literature.” j£"Vi. 

_ He has found European scholars wh^^jfcShis enthusiasm, If other 
friends, both in BnRlanlHffi SEBfi HHrSljB M w the charge that his 
enthusiasm for what is old V^Sfc^HsOPuncritical joy of a man 
madly in love, he is unmoved. Th.e charge is familiar to him, and be 
puts it by with a smile. TIM mass of work that he has now brought 
forward is too large for haMy^TrttSessmeiit, and even on a Trst view 
much of it is manifestly he thinks it. But among 

these ballads are some taldblAdy Jiilple and appealing that they 
need only a more cunningjJ)ifesdr)|jjKs^ntat'ion to win recognition 
outside Bengal. And Dr. Sen, throughtrafe his long and successful 
career as discoverer, has na^endphe his lau'ct greater service than by 
saving these stories that would so soon have faded out from the world. 




Paris, 10th April, 1924. 


Mr d»ab J’bxsnd, 

I am sorry I could not answer earlier your lovely letter, dated 10th 
January, 1924. I am growing more and more busy day by day since 
my coming back home. Still 1 cherished the hope of reading all your 
Ballads before writing you, and I kept them faithfully on my desk all 
the time. But I had to content myself with the first one and with yonr 
learned Introduction. To-day I am on the eve of Easter vacations, and 
I am confident 1 can now make time to enjoy a full reading of your 
delectable work, But I have read enough of it to anticipate the pleasure 
I can derive from it. Your enthusiasm at the discovery was fully justi¬ 
fied. Your Eastern Bengal, you are sO proud of, is positively an earthly 
replica of India’s Nandtm, a paradise of vegetation, sky, running water, 
a sporting place of Apsarases and Gandharvas, and’ yon are another 
Narada coming to the world to repose above these celestial beauties, 
and in a way how attractive! This is the wonder of art that, owing 
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to yon, I could in the sad, dull, dim days of winter dream of a blue 
sky, of lovely rivers, of evergreen woodR, of couples of lovers wandering 
amidst the wild beasts, indifferent to all dangers, raptured by their 
mutual love. 

There is one dark side, the news you give me about your bad health. 
It may be that after such an unceasing strain of labour you had to 
suffer from a nervous depression Even before I could meet you, I 
could guess that you are working in a constant strain of imagination 
and passion which overtaxes your bodily strength. I know that no 
sacrifice is of account to you for the love of your country. But India 
has not such a plenty of worthy worshippers that the loss of one of 
them may he indifferent. The work that you can do no one else can 
do or will do. Think of it and keep yourself ready for more work. 
This is a friend’s wish and prayer. 

But do not miss to send me a word that you are feeling better, and 
stronger, that you »re recovering after this tremendous shock. 



,r friend. 

Ever yours, 

Svlvain Lem. 


Dear Sir, 

Thank you very much for ,ypun* kii 
volume of your Mymensingh Balia 


dupss in sending me the first 
‘ ster and myself (she is my 
iat interest. The subject 


interpreter in English) havsjj readmit with ^ . _ 

it deals with touches all j the differences with European stories 

are due to reasons which are much more social than racial. The good 
Eesthetic taste that is feltMn most of tfcese ballads is also one of the 


characteristics of popular 
countries: “ Womeder Wehm' 
into music by Beethoven, expresses it ' 


many of our Western 
tiful song of Goethe’s, put 
The Pleasure of Tears.” 


It is true that with us French people, the people of Gaul, it reacts 
against this with our bold and boisterous joyful legends. Is there none 
of this kind of thing in Indian literature ? I was specially delighted 
with the touching story of Madina which although only two centuries 
old, is an antique beauty and a purity of sentiment which art has 
rendered faithfully without changing it. Chandravati is a very noble 
story and Mahua, Kanka and Lila are charming (to mention only 
these ones). 


The patient researches of Mr. Chandra Kumar De and your precious 
collaboration with him have brought to the historical science a valuable 
contribution to its efforts to solve the problems of popular literary 
creations. From where have these great primitive epics and ballads 
come ? It seems very likely that they have always come from some 
poetic genius whose invention has struck the popular imagination. 
But the question is how much people deform his idea in putting 
it into the shape in which we find it ? Which is the part of the 
collaboration of the multitude in this work of re-casting, which is 
continuous and spontaneous? Barely has any one had the happy 
opportunity to seise an epic as one might say on the lips of the people 
who have given birth to it before writing had fixed it in some shape as 
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yon and Mr. Chandra Kumar have succeeded in doing in this case. 
I congratulate you sincerely for this beautiful work and £ ask you, 
dear Sir, to believe in my high esteem and admiration,* 

4th March, 1924. Romain Ror.t.AND, 

#»#*## 


From a review by Mr. F- ft. Oaten, LL.B., M.A., published in the 
Englishman, dated the 7th of February, 1924. 

It is not easy for an Englishman to hazard an opinion as to the 
reception which the ballad poetry of Eastern Bengal, recently rescued 
from oblivion by Or. Sen, and now given by him to the work! in 
the form of an English translation, will receive at the hands of 
literary Bengal. Bat one thing is. eftrte.in. The measure of Bengal’s 
appreciation of these ballada, hot aij pmre historical or literary 
curiosities, but as living literature, will bo some index of the extent 
to which her spirit is escaping from the trammels of artificiality 
in its effort to express itself not only iSjaSMSBre but in life. To the 
western critic, stumbling by good fortune njjpn Dr. Sen’s Book, these 
ballads, straight from the people’s heart, come fresh 

and stimulant as the breeze that revives the jaded traveller from 
Calcutta as he sits in steanjet^ aiMylpughs across the monsoon gusts 
of Eastern Bengal. In them regards the subject-matter 

almost entirely from the prifeaf. Is, i&ards language, entirely from 
cultured artificiality, and as regards tfe“jfiost universal of human 
passions, altogether from tliat ideal of chastiiy which caused a poet 
of an earlier age to placejjthd following woj«3s in the mouth of Sita, 
as a defence to her character: ‘Even when I was a mere child, I 
never came too close to a mak^flaV-fellow.” 

In the introduction which Hr.-Sea prefixes to his translation, we 
learn that these ballads cover a period of 300 years from the sixteenth 
century onward, that they were known only and that orally only, 
solely to the class, rapidly decreasing, of professional village-singers or 
rhapsodists : and that he collected the ballads through the agency of a 
poverty-stricken and uneducated literary enthusiast, named Chandra 
Kumar De, to whom the real credit for first bringing these ballads to 
literary notice must be ascribed, though Dr; Sen’s work in introducing 
them to a wider literary world, and inspiring the discovery of others, 
has been infinitely valuable. 

Briefly stated, these ballads contain a picture of the state of 
society and the conditions of life, prevailing in Eastern Mymensing in 
the 16th century and onward. The area in which the ballads rose and 
flourished was one into which the Sen Bajas with the Brahminie 
canons and arbitrary conventions w'ere unable to penetrate; it was 
therefore for general ions ruled by a different society and a different 
standard of moral and communal life ; its culture was indigenous, 
natural, fresh, unartificial, in sh-n-t, true original Bengali. It was a 
society not of dogmas, but of real life. 


* Translated from Freuch by Captain J. W. Fetavel, 
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There are a dozen aspects from which these ballads, thus redeemed 
from rapidly approaching oblivion, are important. Lord Ronaldshay in 
his introduction emphasises their importance as the seed from which 
modern Bengali has sprung. They will certainly also prove valuable as 
a source of historical information. But one cannot but dwell here 
on their intrinsic value as literature, since it is to be hoped th t 
Bengal will eventually value them most as such. As Dr, Sen writes, 
“ these songs have features in them which have a universal appeal.” 
Their language is that of a despised “ patois,” they describe Bengali 
men and women acting in ways that are not now conventional and are in 
some cases regarded as immoral; but they describe the great human 
passions, and chiefly the passions of love, working in social conditions 
that were, as compared with conditions to-day, strangely unrestricted 
by conventions. In these ballads women fall in love, and in no case 
blindly follow the selection of the guardian. They go through fire and 
water for the sake of the man they choose. They devise stratagems and 
slay his foes. They oonverse with strange youngmen at the ghat and 
arrange future meetings. They receive, love-letters. Yet ever they prefer 
death to dishonour, properly so j-vpardyd. Malua’s scorn of the Kazi’s 

between-,-on her husband’s absence, 
?.i has net the worth of my husband’s 
~~ —tpt Kazi and tell him all. 


overtures to her through 
is characteristic, “The vfc|«d 
toe. Take this insnlt front me 
1 take him to be my foe and 
a broom from here.” 

In fact it may be said 
general hero of these balladS' 



I hit his face with 

Bengali woman, is the 
hose hitherto published are 


concerned. By the side of hbi‘- deybtton, heroism and self-renun¬ 


ciation, the male characters 
personality. In Mahua, Majp 


k'tries poor creatures, devoid of 
^*1 several others, not solely 
roll many names of 


Hindu, the literature of Bengal receive 

which it may be proud It ie therefore distressing to learn from 
Dr, Sen that these songs ai;e losing pull if. favour every day, Bengal 
needs these literary heroine's, even though, or even possibly beoause 
their conventions are not , to-,day. Possibly Dr. Sen’s book, 


and especially his enthnsiastte'ani 


lhant 


introduction to them, 
will restore them to public favour, and give them wider currency. 
It is clear at least from Dr, Sen’s enthusiasm for the uncoventionality of 
the characters of the ballads, that it is not without meaning that he 
prefaces to his book the quotation that “ if a man were permitted to 
make all the ballads, he need not care who should make the laws 
of a nation.” 


Lord Ronaldshay in an article entitled “ What is it Nationalist 
India wants ” published in ** the Nineteenth Century and After ” (July 
1924) refers to Dr. Dineshchandra Sen’s, " Eastern Bengal Ballads ” 
in terms of high praise, with copious extracts from the book. 


Brom a review by Mr. F. E. Pargiter, (I.C.S. retired) in the 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal (October, 1924); 

Songs and ballads have been handed down orally and recited 
among the peasantry in the district of Mymensingh in North-East 
Bengal, and Chandra Kumar De, a poor man who had been fascinated 
by them during his local visits as rent-collector, began writing about 
them in the local Journal 8onrabka iu 1912. His notices attracted 
Dr. Dineshchandra Sen, who then helped him and engaged him in 1919 
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B recover all the ballads that could be discovered there. This was 
done, often with great difficulty, because reciters did not always 
know the whole of a ballad, so that the portions were discovered 
piecemeal and sometimes confusedly. Dr. Sen has now edited ten 
ballads as a first instalment in this work, the ballads (Maimansinh 
SItika) in Ft. II and English translations in Ft. I. 


The Bengali of the ballads is the peculiar dialect of Bast Bengal, 
which differs from that of Calcutta in various respects, and is of 
real interest and value in phonology and vocabulary, as the reviewer 
ean vouch from personal knowledge, some results of which are shown 
in his Vocabulary of Peculiar Vernacular Bengali Works, published] 
by ^he Bengal Asiatic Society. The English version is not a close 
translation, hut a free rendering which gives the matter and spirit of 
the origin ap The ballads belong to the last three or four centuries 
The dramat is personae are Hindu and Ifohammedan, chiefly Hindu 
yet not Hindu of the orthodox type, for 
freer country life, and youth a^d maiden 


The stories are charming^ 
in simple language, fresi 
trated with pretty ske 
finely and often nobly de 
ideals of Bengali womanhi 
a pi eface, and has prefix e 
gating their origin, variei 
political condition of thai 
interest among- students 
charm all readers, 



the conditions are those of 
meet in true love episodes, 
ragic, and are told generally 
and feelings, and iilus- 
svr.ist. The characters are 
feroines display the highest 
,s discussed each ballad in 
t long introduction investi- 
fcitation and value, and the 
he ballads should stimulate 
And the English version wilt 


P. E. Pargiter 






